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AUCTIONS 


.& F.C. BONHAM & SONS, LTD. (established 

1793). hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 
and Thursday at 11 o’clock of Antique and Modern 
Household Furniture. Silver Plate, Porcelain, 
China, Objets d’Art, Carpets and miscellanea at 
their spacious Galleries at Knightsbridge Halls, 
213-217 and 223-228, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Tel.: 
KEN. 2902, 4887-4888. 








PERSONAL 


CCOMMODATION consisting of two large 

rooms or part of country house wanted by 
bachelor with some furniture of his own as perma- 
nent weekend and holiday home in the North 
Cotswolds. Board by arrangement, but not 
essential if near an inn.—Reply: BM’PFP, British 
Monomarks, London, W.C.1. 


APT. T. BEVAN WALKER, BRICKLEHAMP- 
TON HALL, NURSERIES, PERSHORE, late 
Inspector training branch Ministry of Agriculture 
is prepared to accept students for training in 
practical horticulture run on commercial lines for 
one or two years’ course. Terms very moderate. 


DUCATED woman, or husband and wife, 
required as sole Paying Guests in widow's 
small luxurious home, Monmouth, overlooking 
Wye. Someone interested country life, bridge, 
music preferred. Car kept. Near bus route, 
station, town and golf links. Reduced terms for 
help in garden. References exchanged.—Box 2125. 
UNTING in Ireland. Fermoy, Co. Cork; 
centre of three packs. Exclusive accommo- 
dation available. Excellent cooking and highly 
recommended.—Box 2148. 


USSEX TRAINING ESTATE have vacancies 

for Students in all sections. Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Market Gardening, Forestry, 
and Garden Architecture. Both ladies and 
gentlemen received. Residence on _ estate. 
Individual tuition only. Prospectus (illustrated) 
oneapplication from THE PRINCIPAL, Sussex 
Training Estate, Slindon. Arundel, Sussex. 


MISCELLANEOUS i 


BETTER GARAGE: 12 ft. x 8 ft., £33 5s.; 

16 ft. x 8 ft., £421 20 ft. x 8ft., £4710s. No 
purchase tax. Delivery 7 days. Market research. 
All prices less 1s. in the £ if you cut out this ad. 
and send to us.—_SILVER MIST GARAGES (C.L.), 
Brockham, Betchworth, Surrey. Tel.: Betch- 
worth 2391. 


SAFE INVESTMENT equal to a return of over 

4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
Interest is paid at the rate of 244 per cent. Income 
tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from SECRETARY, Tudor House, 58, King Street. 
Maidenhead. Telephone 1277. Established 1857, 
Total assets: £1,500,000. 


LL those commonsense things most people 

want to know about choosing wines are in 
the booklet Two ina Talk—About Wine.’’—Send 
p.c. for a free copy to Dept. 12, STEPHEN SMITH 
AND CO., LTD., London, E.3. 


“ ASTLEYS OF JERMYN STREET” (109), 
S.W.1. Pipe specialists, PIPE REPAIRS (any 
make) MEERSCHAUM pipes, oldor new, purchased. 


T LAST. THREE-DECKER PENCIL BOXES. 

Polished wood; 96 post paid. — THE 
TREASURE CHEST, 262, Old Brompton Road, 
S.W.5. FRE. 8715. 


IGGS OF MAIDENHEAD (established 1866), 

Fine antique furniture and old English silver 
on view and for sale at 32, High Street, Maiden- 
head, Berks. Open till 5 p.m. every Saturday. 
Tel: Maidenhead 963, 


ILL SAVILL AND HIS ORCHESTRA. Regular 

B.B.C. broadcasts. Recent engagements 
include National Playing Fields Ball. Victoria 
League Ball, Horse & Hounds Ball and some fifty 
Hunt Balls in past few months. Will be pleased to 
play for your private party, hunt or charity ball. 
—35, Oxford Gardens, Denham. Tel: Den 2748. 


ILLIARD TABLES, all sizes and types in 
stock. Re-rubbering and re-covering, repairs 
and accessories of all kinds. Prompt attention. 
Distance no object. Call, write or ‘phone 75617 or 
65455.—J. PEMBERTON & SONS (SPORTS) LTD., 
(The Billiards People), Low Road, Hunslet, Leeds. 


IRD LOVERS. Nest Boxes, Tit type, Robin, 

etc., type and general type, 6/6 each. 
Thatched Food Houses, 13/6 each. Strongly made, 
rustic finish.—WOOD, Ombersley, Droitwich. 


“WR ISCUIT SACK”’ SHERRY—Dry, Medium Dry 
and Rich.—Inquiries to MAYOR, SWORDER 
and €O., LTD., 29, Budge Row, London, E.C.4. 


EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetie and 

all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size (1 pint). 4/- post free.—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 

ELICIOUS and freshly potted LYTHAM 

SHRIMPS, 4s., post paid any part of Great 
Britain.—From: LYTHAM SHRIMP CO., Lorne 
Street, Lytham. 


O YOU REQUIRE COMFORTABLE FOOT- 

WEAR? If so, you will be well advised to 
consult ‘‘D. & M.’’ who not only stock and make 
to measure footwear, but also possess a world- 
wide reputation for the skill of their fitters.— 
DOWIE & MARSHALL LTD. 32, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 


LECTRIC GENERATING SET, suitable for 

country house or small holding. Single- 
cylinder 10-h.p. Crossley diesel engine, coupled to 
3} kW. 230-volts single-phase Metro-Vick. self- 
excited alternator on common bedplate; separate 
control switchboard with device whereby engine 
starts up in event of failure of main supply. New 
starter batteries. Practically new condition, 
having run for only few hours. Cost last year £500. 
Bargain at £275.—Apply: ELECTRICITY HOUSE, 
LTD., Bramhope, near Leeds. 


UNDREDS OF TYPEWRITERS for Sale or 
Exchange with guaranteed immediate 
delivery, plus a minimum allowance of £5 for any 
old typewriter not more than 30 years old.— 
RUSSELL HARE, LTD., The Typewriter King, 
Liverpool. Tel.: North 1428. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


N-TOUT-CAS Sports Grounds, Running 

Tracks, Lawn Tennis Courts, Fencing, Sur- 
rounds, etc. Largest makers in Great Britain.— 
Inquiries to: EN-TOUT-CAS, Syston, Leicester. 
Tel.: 86163/4/5/6 Syston. London office in Harrods 
Sports Department. 


ARM RECORD PUBLICATIONS. Well-known, 

widely used, ‘carefully designed, modern, 
practical forms of record covering Farm Ac- 
counts, Wages, Cropping and Cultivation, Milk 
Yields, Service, Attested Herds, Full Pedigree 
(Dairy Cattle or Beef), Tractor Working, Move- 
ment on Animals, etc., etc. Complete list on 
application: ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., LTD., 
Agricultural Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 


ENEALOGIST and Record Searcher under- 

takes genealogical research. Next of kin 
proved. Armorial bearings verified and applied 
for.—A. W. D. MITTON, 239, Earl’s Court Road, 
London, S.W.5. FRObisher 3139. 


REENHOUSES made of non-corrosive alum- 

inium alloy, requiring no painting or upkeep. 
Made in our own workshops. Highest engineering 
standards. No timber in construction and there- 
fore no timber licence involved. Can be made in 
any size or shape. Standard design from £125. 
WILLIAM WOOD & SON, LTD. (By appointment 
Garden Contractors and Horticultural Builders to 
H.M. King George VI), Taplow, Bucks. 


AND-MADE LACE BLOUSES in peach, blue, 

pink, white, black, 4 gns. State bust.— 
DOROTHY MORGAN, 121, Moore Road, Mapper- 
ley, Nottingham. 


ANDMADE LINGERIE, Housecoats, Trous 

seaux specialists. Customers’ materials also 
accepted. Expert postal service. Diplomee London 
Academy.—K. PALMER, 14, East Street, Ilmin- 
ster. Il. 315. 


ERALDIC BOOK PLATES. Finest line hand- 

engraved on copper from £10. Twelve collec- 
tor’s specimens, 10/--—OSBORNE, 117, Gower St., 
London, W.C.1. 


IGSAW PUZZLE POSTAL CLUB. Large selec- 
tion. Exclusive subjects. Low subscription 
rate.—HOME JIGSAWS, 14, Firs Parade, London, 
N.10. 
UMBAGO, rheumatism, fibrositis, sciatica, 
gout respect neither person nor season. Give 
them the treatment they deserve—turn on them 
the radiant heat of a Barber ‘350’ infra-red lamp, 
realising deep penetrating, beneficial rays. Ask 
for a Barber ‘350’—well-built, fully adjustable, 
inexpensive, complete with interchangeable 400- 
watt burners. Price 5 gns., including P.T.—Write 
to: DR. SUMMER, BARBER ELECTRICAL 
SERVICES, LTD., Bournville, Birmingham. 


INIATURES. Treasured memories, exqui- 

sitely painted from photos, 5 gns. Minia- 
tures, perfectly restored.—VALERIE SERRES, 
79a, Marine Parade, Brighton, Sussex. Est. 1760. 


EW HARDWOOD FLOORS now available free 
of licence.—DAVIS FLOORINGS. 221, Grove 
Hall Court, N.W.8. CUNningham 5616. 


OULTRY HOUSES, Greenhouses, Garages and 

Sheds. Send for catalogue of our large and 
interesting range.—PARK TRADING CO., Dept. 
28, 717-719, Seven Sisters Road, London, N.15. 
STAmford Hill 9211-2). 


EPAIRS of Moth-Holes, burns and tears on 

clothes done by experts.—Send article for 
estimate to H.S. CO., 59, New Bond Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. 


UBBER FLOORING manufactured to colour 

schemes with inlaid patterns and borders. 
Built to fit without waste. All floors guaranteed. 
—GOMBER FURNISHERS, Buckland Common, 
Tring, Herts. 


HELDON DRESSMAKERS, LTD. Own 
materials made up. Alterations cheerfully 
undertaken.—54, Sloane Square, S.W.1. SLO. 7546. 


“THE BRITISH RACEHORSE.” The cream of 

contemporary thought on all matters relat- 
ing to racing and breeding; 88 large pages pro- 
fusely illustrated. By Postal Subscriptions: four 
issues each year (July, Sept., Oct.. Nov., 20s. post 
free; abroad, 25s. Single issue, 5s.—55, Curzon 
Street, London, W.1. 


HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), 

LTD. (Est. 1918), 1, 3. and 5, Grantham Place, 
Park Lane, W.1, a Retail Store, has the Largest 
Collection of Table Glass and China in London, 
besides a large stock of fine Antique Furniture; 
18th-century walnut pieces a speciality. Tel.: 
GRO. 3273. 


INY WAIST CORSETS. Lady requires services 
specialist Corsetiere able to submit interesting 
designs.—Box 2124. 


'O DOUBLE the life of your tailor-made gar- 

ments and HALVE your clothing expenditure 
you MUST “Send them to Sackville.’ We guaran- 
tee to turn and re-tailor AS NEW your lounge 
suit, overcoat or costume. Over 30 years’ experi- 
ence Savile Row garments and the accepted 
specialists in the art of renovation. Repairs 
cleaning and/or tailor-pressing undertaken. Send 
garments now for early compietion. Advice and 
estimate without obligation. — SACKVILLE 
TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.), 61, Bedford 
Hill, London, S.W.12. BAL. 1600. 


NIFORM wanted. Service Dress and Mess Kit 
for tall cavalry officer, medium build.—Box 
2162. 


Q 2 inspect the 1950 models of Caravans at 

the Motor Show when you can see them at 
your leisure at our ‘‘Earls Court Show in Minia- 
ture,’’ free from the hustle and bustle of Earls 
Court? A friendly welcome awaits you from our 
staff of caravan enthusiasts.—F.0.C. CARAVAN 
CENTRE, 200, Cricklewood Broadway, London, 
N.W.2. GLAdstone 2234. 


FOR SALE 


LAN MCAFEE, LTD., 38, Dover Street, London, 

have a few pairs of men’s Brown Grain Veldt- 
schoen Boots, strong and suitable for rough out- 
door wear. Price £6 10s. plus ls. postage. 


UN. D.B. 16 ejector, .27 barrels; by 
Ilsey. £60.—BROWN, 134, Brixton Hill, S.W.2. 


kK =. Finest quality Robertson Dress Tartan, 
lightweight; length 26 in.; unworn. £10.— 
Box 2147. 


STAMPS. Big range of Georgian Colonials, 
many scarce, all 1d. each; approval.—CHEESE- 
MAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 


STAMPS. Breaking valuable Colonial collec- 
tion. Superb early issues on approval at one 
third of catalogue price. Reference—Box 1215. 


1 BORE D.B. HAMMERLESS EJECTOR; 

Krupp barrels; Birmingham proofed, won- 
derful balance. Offers around £40 considered.— 
R., 76, Ickleford Road, Hitchin, Herts. 


WANTED _ 


ENTLEMAN wishes to purchase _ single- 

sided also double-sided Operatic Records- 
Good condition essential. Details artists appre. 
ciated.—Box 2073. 

EORGIAN and Victorian Jewellery wanted, 

set Garnet, Amethyst, Topaz, Rose Diamonds, 
Turquoise, etc. Also fine Gems, Diamonds, 
Emeralds, Rubies, Sapphires, etc. Gold, Silver, 
Enamel and Singing Bird Boxes. Gold Jewellery, 
real and cultured Pearls, good quality Imitation 
Pearl Ropes. Antique and Modern Silver. Trophy 
Cups (even if inscribed). Exceptional offers with 
cash.—H. MILLER (LLANDRINDOD) LTD., 29, 
South Street, Worthing. (Bankers: Nat. Prov.) 














SITUATIONS 
None of the vacancies in these columns relates to 
a man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 
woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 
he ar she is excepted from the provisions of The 
Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 
is for employment excepted from the provisons of 
that Order. 


Vacant , 

WANTED: first-class Cook Housekeeper and 
House-Parlour Maid and a Valet-Butler at 

West End flat. High wages to suitable applicants. 

—Box 2131. 


Wanted 
EXPERIENCED qualified commercial pilot 32 
years, seeks position as Private Pilot or 
Pilot/Chauffeur to a business man or company. 
Any references supplied. At present pilot in 
private air charter company.—Write: D. J. 
TURNER, Air Couriers, Ltd., Croydon Airport. 
[NTELLIGENT, adaptable young lady seeks 
interesting post, live in, where small dog 
allowed. Free October.—Box 2145. 
HAT about a capable French girl to ease your 
domestic worries?—Write to Secretary, 
HOUSEWIVES BUREAU, Zetland Road, Malvern. 
Somerset. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 


16TH-CENTURY HOME of great beauty, this 

Country House Hotel, in lovely, tall-timbered 
grounds, is surrounded by unspoilt countryside 
of considerable charm. Yet it is only 7 miles from 
Oxford, to which most interesting city a 5-day 
car service (at nominal rates) is provided, via 
golf course if required. Perfect field and woodland 
walks, 400 acres rough shooting, central heating, 
log fires, billiards, table-tennis, etc.—all combine 
to ensure a long or short visit of memorable 
enjoyment. Decidedly generous meals, perfectly 
cooked and served. Club licence for residents.— 
Particulars: STUDLEY PRIORY, Horton-cum- 
Studley, Oxford. Telephone: Stanton St. John 3. 

LDWICK PRIVATE HOTEL, West Bognor 

Regis. Available October 1. Spacious double 
and single rooms, electric fires. H. & C. Com- 
fortable and highly recommended. Permanent 
or non-permanent guests. Phone: Bognor 1293. 


VAILABLE any period. Well furnished, cen- 

trally situated service suite with full board. 
Central heating. H. and c. water. Spacious rooms. 
Overlooking sea; close to town. Produce from 
own farm.—PEAK HOUSE, Sidmouth, Devon. 


ATH. SOUTHBOURNE HOTEL. A.A. and 

R.A.C. Centrally situated, 3 minutes Mineral 
Water Baths, Pump Room, Abbey, etc. Enjoy the 
treatment or your vacation amid delightful sur- 
roundings, in perfect comfort and with excellent 
service. South aspect. Continental chef; lift; 
central heating; cellar chosen with care. 


ORNWALL. The well-known and appreciated 

FERRY BOAT INN, Helford Passage, Fal- 
mouth. There may be cancellations, so write, or 
*phone Mawnan Smith 278. 


EVON, Tiverton. ‘‘HARTNOLL,”’ an exclusive 
Country House Hotel of charm, peace and 
plenty in the lovely Exe valley. Home produce, 
own stables, hunting, fishing, golf, near train 
and bus. Licensed. Tel.: Tiverton 2777, A.A. 
and R.A.C. 


REAM HOTELS of Devon and Cornwall for 

holidays and honeymoons are described in 
**Bide-a-while Book,’’ post free 2'6. — C. L. 
HILTON, 45, Fleet Street, Torquay. 


UEST HOUSE with every home comfort, 

facing south with views over common. Easy 
reach shops and railway stations; London 37 
miles, excellent train service.—Apply: THE 
CHALET, Mount Ephraim, Tunbridge Wells. 


NVERGARRY HOTEL, INVERNESS-SHIRE 

(A.A. and R.A.C.), situated picturesque Glen- 
garry. Excellent brown trout. Fishing over four 
lochs. Stalking August 20 to October 15. Hind 
shooting December 1 to January 31. Hot water 
in all rooms. Winter terms October 1 to May 1. 
Tel.: Invergarry 206. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 

REENWAY HOTEL AND COUNTR‘ UB, 

SHURDINGTON, CHELTENHAM., in 
finely timbered park. Exceptionally atiful 
garden. Every modern comfort. Centra! iting, 
Famed for superb food. 240 acres rough ting, 
Near three golf courses. ‘Signpost’ com- 
mended. Reduced terms for winter. Te hurd- 
ington 52. 

OVE. Small cosy hotel overlook sea: 

H. and c. water and gas fires in all rooms: 
Excellent cuisine; open all the year. TEL 
MORELAND, Lansdowne Place, Hove, S»ssex, 


Tel.: Hove 8716. 

EYNES PLACE, Horsted Keynes, the 

beautiful Sussex Weald, under 90 mi from 
London, by frequent train and bus. Offer oun- 
try house comfort (h. & c., central heating) and 
first-class cooking. Ideal country for alking, 
Three golf courses near. Oct.-Apr. 5 g1 p.w.— 
Resident Proprietors: MAJ. AND MRS. E. J, 
MECREDY. Tel.: Dane Hill 326. 


AKE VYRNWY HOTEL (Montgomeryshire) via 
Oswestry, Salop. Ideal those seeking peace 
and quiet amid superb scenery in autumn. Re- 


nowned for good food and perfect comfort. Own 
farm. Fully licensed. Rough shooting, riding, 
tennis. Tel.: Llanrhaiadr 244. 


ICE COMF. PERMANENT HOME, small, 
Private Hotel, nr. Newquay. Sheltered, warm. 
Full board, h. and c., interior sprung beds, twin 
or doubles, sep. tables. From 4 gns. to £5 accord- 
ing to rooms. Commencing Oct. 29.—Box 1784, 


OLPERRO, CORNWALL. Quaint, unspoilt. 

Comfortable accommodation, good food,, 
lovely scenery, fishing, boating, coach tours,— 
LANDAVIDDY PRIVATE HOTEL. 


OYAL COURT HOTEL, DAWLISH, S. DEVON 

Few vacancies September; excellent food, own 
farm produce; bathing, riding, fishing, golf. 
Tel. 3256. 


T. MAWES, CORNWALL, SHIP AND CASTLE 

HOTEL. On water’s edge, facing South. 
Private baths and suites. First class cuisine, 
luxury cocktail bar. French atmosphere. No 
warmer place in England. Ideal for Autumn or 
Winter holidays or residence. Terms from &7 7s, 
per week and &6 6s. after October 1. Trains met 
Truro. Tel.: St. Mawes 326. 


ORKSHIRE MOORS. Newlands Guest House 

and Riding Stables, Cloughton, near Scar- 
borough. Under new management. Excellent 
centre for hunting with the Staintondale and 
Derwent Hunts. Horses taken at livery. Excel- 
lent table.—W. PAGE, Cloughton 245. 


GARDENING 


LUE HYDRANGEAS. ‘‘Ingleton Wood’’ Blue 
Hydrangeas. Many thousands of plants in 
stock in over 39 finest varieties, grown outdoors 
by a specialist, ensuring hardiness and vigour. 
Descriptive list with cultural instructions, 24d. 
—BEAUCHAMP CLARK, Mersham, Kent. 
OR all CARNATIONS, PINKS and DIANTHUS 
write for fully illustrated Catalogue. Post 
Free.—ALLWOOD BROS., LTD., Largest Carna- 
tion Raisers and Growers in the World, 212, 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. 
ARDEN ARCHITECTURE—design and con- 
struction. Sussex Training Estate, Slindon, 
Arundel, Sussex. Address inquiries to ROBERT 
A. BRUCE. 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, 
Sherwood Cup Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 
address.—_GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. 
ARDENS designed and constructed, altered or 
renovated, by expert staff, in any locality. 
Shrubs and plants from our own extensive nur- 
series._JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD.., 
Landscape Department, The Floral Mile, Twyford, 
Borks. Tel.: Wargrave 224-225. 








LIVESTOCK 


LSATIAN DOG and BITCH, very handsome; 
excellent temperaments; 11 months; used 
poultry; splendid pedigree. — Particulars: 
CLARKE, Roundwood, Co. Wicklow, Ireland. 
EES. For honey, pollination, or interesting 
and profitable hobby. Selected colonies and 
really good hives and equipment supplied at 
reasonable prices. Catalogue and intelligent 
advice on request.—_MORETON & CO., 13, High 
Street, Marlow, Bucks. 
OXER PUPPIES. Your chance of a choice of 
quality stock from four lovely litters sired by 
outstanding champions and producers of cham- 
pions. Reds, fawns and _ brindles.—CAPT. 
HUCKLESBY, Fern Cottage, Little Marlow, 
Bucks. Bourne End 757. 
RISH SETTER PUPPIES, 3 months old. Excel- 
lent pedigree.—FREEMAN, Hillcrest, Spel- 
brook, Bishops Stortford. 
ERSEYS—EVERSLEY HERD (Attested), win- 
ners of many awards, 1949. Champion Island- 
bred young Cows and Heifers in calf to our 
famous stock bull, KEEPER’S VICTORIOUS 
DREAMER*** and a limited number of home-bred 
Calves for sale. All potential prize-winners. 
Visitors interested in ‘‘only the best’? welcomed 
by appointment.—Apply: THE SECRETARY, 
Manor Farm, Finchampstead, Berks. Tel: 
Eversley 2191. 
EEP your rivers, lakes, and ponds stocked 
with trout to provide sport and welcome 
additions to the larder. Price list and advice 
from: THE BERKSHIRE TROUT FARM, Hunger- 
ford. 


LDMANOR GREAT DANES. Established 

breeders for twenty years. Litter of fawn 
and brindle puppies bred from prize-winning 
stock, with alert and kind natures, typical of the 
breed.—_RUSSELL, Old Manor House, Lower 
Weedon, Northants. Tei.: Weedon 106. 

AINS HILL FARM, Portsmouth Road, Cob 

ham, Surrey, offer excellent point of ley 
Pullets; 30 day guarantee.—Call, write or phone 
Cobham 3153. 

UPERB BOXER PUPPIES of impeccable 

breeding for sale.—MRS. M. JELLICOE, Fine- 
merehill House, Botolph Claydon, Bucks. 
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YORKSHIRE. NORTH RIDING 


Northallerton 4 miles. Thirsk 5 miles. York 28 miles. In a well-known farming area. 
The Important Residential, Agricultural and Sporting Property. 


THE NEWBY WISKE HALL ESTATE. 579 ACRES 











With THE RESIDENCE 
standing in timbered Parkland. 


Four reception rooms, billiards 
room, 15 principal and 3 secondary 
bedrooms, 9 bathrooms. 


Entrance ledge. 
Garage and stabling. 
Timbered pleasure grounds. 
ABOUT 34 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 





THE HOME FARM with Cottage 
and 336 acres. 


Wath Stones Farm and Cottage 
—154 acres. 


32 acres of accommodation land. 
20 acres of woodland. 

The Well House and Garden. 
Bungalow and extensive range of 
buildings. 

A Shop, House and Land. 

10 Cottages in Newby Wiske 
(5 in service occupation). 


RENTAL £810/10/6 P.A. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION as a whole or in Lots at the Golden Lion Hotel, Northallerton, on Wednesday, November 2, at 3 p.m. 
(unless previously sold). 
Solicitors : Messrs. RICHARDSON & FRENCH, Old Bank Chambers, Market Place, Thirsk, North Riding. 
Land Agent : CAPTAIN O. A. OWEN, The Estate Office, Snape Castle, Bedale, Yorkshire. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 





OVERLOOKING CARDIGAN BAY 


MINIATURE 11th-CENTURY CASTLE WITH ABOUT 44 ACRES 


“we Fa 


Occupying a fine situation 
200 feet up facing south-east 
with unrivalled views. 


The residence, part dating from 
the 11th century, has been 
restored and is built of stone. 


Approached by a drive with 

lodge at entrance. Oak panelled 

halls, 4 reception rooms, 8 bed- 

rooms each with basin, 3 bath- 

rooms, kitchen with ‘Esse”’ 
cooker. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 


Central heating, electric 
light, water supply from 
spring and well, separate 
hot-water system, modern 
drainage. 


Stabling, garage, T.T. farm 
buildings. 


Well-timbered pleasure grounds, 

tennis and croquet lawns, 

terrace, woodland walks, walled 

kitchen garden, orchard, park 
and farmland. 


Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (41,314) 





GLOS—OXON BORDERS 


2% miles from Bourton-on-the-Water and Stow-on-the-Wold. 
Beautiful position, 600 feet up on the Cotswolds. 





Extremely attractive and well-appointed Modern Residence 

in first-rate order throughout. Sheltered from North and East, with 

lovely views to the South, and close to charming old village, well away 
from roads and approached by winding drive. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms (2 oak panelled), 7 bedrooms (6 with basins), 

2 bathrooms. Central heating. Main electricity and water. Septic 

tank drainage. Garages for 2-3 cars. THREE EXCELLENT COT- 

TAGES (one let). Delightful terraced gardens, kitchen garden, pasture 
and arable land. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE. In all 91 acres. (One cottage and 
about 80 acres let). 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (34,922) 





CAERNARVONSHIRE COAST 


Between Pwllheli (8 miles) and Caernarvon (18 miles). 
THE PLAS PISTYLL ESTATE, NEVIN. 418 ACRES 


oe 





The Imposing Residence with magnificent views. 


Sun lounge, 4 reception, 15 principal and 6 secondary bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms. Central heating. Main electricity. Private water supply 
and cesspool drainage. WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 

The Home Farm (252 acres), Cefnydd (104 acres), and a Smallholding 
of 15 acres ALL LET. 

Working Quarry let on 99 years lease. 

Freehold for Sale by Auction at the British Hotel, Bangor, on 
Friday, October 14, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. WHETSTONE & FROST, Town Hall Square, 
Bishop Street, Leicester. 

Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, and Messrs. 
JOHN PRITCHARD & CO., Bank Chambers, Bangor, North Wales. 





MAYfair 3771 


(10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
‘Galleries, Wesdo, London ’’ 
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CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, 
LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


W.1 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 





By direction of Commander G. Tanner, R.N. (retd.). 


FAVOURITE WOODBRIDGE 


Woodbridge 3 miles. Ipswich 5 miles. 


DISTRICT 


London 74 miles. 


H HOUSE, LITTLE BEALINGS 
AN ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Standing on high ground in a favoured residential district and containing: 





Auction (unless previously sold privately) on Friday, October 14, 1949, at 3.30 
p.m. approximately, at the Crown and Anchor Hotel, Ipswich. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, High Street, Newmarket. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 7 principal bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Good 
servants’ accommodation 
and domestic offices with 


Aga cooker. Main electri- 
city. Own water. First- 
class central heating 


throughout. Garage for 
3 cars. Lodge bungalow. 
Chauffeur’s flat. 


Grounds of 1934 ACRES 
with flower garden, double 
tennis court, kitchen gar- 
den, woodland shelters and 


By direction of Ivor Griffiths, Esq. 


he important and ccsetinstive character Freehold Property 


ROSTHERNE, CROPTHORNE, WORCESTERSHIRE 


Broadway 8 miles. 


Worcester 12 miles. 


In first-class structural and decorative condition, ready for immediate occupation. 


Comprising charming 
half-timbered Residence 
of unique character. 
Magnificent views. Mod- 
ernly equipped throughout. 
Three reception, billiards, 
5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting 
room. Main electric light 
and power. Central heating. 
Capital water supply. Mod- 
ern drainage. Heated gar- 
ages, stabling, workshop. 
Easily maintained gardens. 
Well-arranged kitchen gar- 
dens, 2 orchards, heated 
greenhouse. Hard te nnis 
court. Boat‘house & fishing. 





pasture (934 acres let). 





TWO MODERNISED AND whey? ge Hd E ENTRANCE LODGES. 

In all about 4 ACRES which Messrs. E.G. R TON 

STOPS (Cirencester) will submit to mien rachis wen dose sold) at Evesham 

on October 17,1949. Auctioneers’ Offices: E.G@. RIGHTON & SONS, Evesham ; 
JACKSON-STOPS (Cir ter), Old C 


& SONS and JACKSON- 


il Chambers, Cirencester. 








CORNWALL—ON THE CAMEL 
ESTUARY 
Wadebridge 8 miles, Plymouth 45 miles, London 240 miles. 
The lovely Coastal Property known as 
BREA HOUSE, TREBETHERICK, WADEBRIDGE 


with hall, 2 reception rooms, convenient domestic offices, 
6 bedrooms, 2 _ bathrooms. Inexpensive grounds. 
Chauffeur’s flat. Main electricity and water. Hill pasture 
and foreshore. 
AREA 64 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Also the well-known Championship Course ST. ENODOC 
GOLF LINKS, comprising almost the whole of the course 
and the adjacent sandy foreshore including the famous 
Daymer Bay. 
AREA 241 ACRES. The Golf Course let and producing 
£325 p.a. on a yearly tenancy. 
Tobe — at Qastton’® in 2 Lots (unless sold panomny) 
Wednesday, October 12, 1949, at 3 p.m 


Joint natin BUTTON, MENHENITT AND 





MUTTON, Wadebridge (Tel. 33); JACKSON-STOPS 
AND STAFF, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 


ABERDEENSHIRE 


8 miles from, and just west of the city of Aberdeen. 
Parts of the well-known SEATON ESTATE 
consisting of CLINTERTY ESTATE & BUCKBURN 
PROPERTIES, extending in all to about 1,412 Acres 

The subjects for sale include: 

CLINTERTY HOUSE. A most convenient, modern and 
well-built residence in exceptionally fine order with central 
heating, electricity, etc., and containing large entrance hall, 
4 public rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Excellent domestic quarters having kitchen with Esse 
cooker, etc. Fine gardens and policies. TWO FARMS, 
one 111 acres, the other 31 acres with vacant possession. 
TWO COTT AGES with vacant possession. FARMS pro- 
ducing a rental of £1,293/2/2 per annum. + ggg RIES 
allotments, houses, cottages, building plots. Valuable 
timbered areas, excellent rough shooting and salmon 

fishing rights in the sea. 
The above valuable properties will be offered for 
Sale by Auction (unless sold previously by private 
treaty) in 73 lots as catalogued, on Thursday, October 
27, 1949, at 10.30 a.m., in the Northern Hotel, 

Kittybrewster, Aberdeen. 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, 

Leeds (Tel. 31941/2/3). 


WEST SUSSEX COAST 
Ina secluded situation within a few minutes’ walk of a private 
beach. 

The compact and easily run modern Residence 
THE COTTAGE, 19, WYCHWOOD’ CLOSE, 
CRAIGWEIL-ON-SEA, NEAR BOGNOR REGIS 

(Bognor Regis Station 24 miles.) 
Entrance hall, cloakroom, lounge, dining room, 4 bedrooms, 
boxroom, bathroom, kitchen, etc. Main water, gas and 
electricity. Modern drainage. Built-in garage. Pleasant 
small garden. 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Auction at Bognor Regis (unless previously sold), 
Friday, October 14, 1949. 


Details of the Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS 
AND STAFF 37, South Street, Chichester (Tel. 





2633/4). 








By direction of Eric Greenwood, E 
YDE MANOR, ‘NR. CHELTENHAM, GLOS 


84 miles Cirencester. 


NEAR COODEN BEACH, SUSSEX 


Bexhill 44 miles, Battle 6 miles, Eastbourne 8 miles, Hastings 
10 miles, London 63 miles. 


9 miles Cheltenham. With views to the sea. 
A charming stone-built 
Cotswold Manor House, 
dating from the 16th Cen- 
tury. 7 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 modern  bath- 
rooms, lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, modern offices, 
with Aga cooker. Own elec- 
tric light. Estate water 
supply. Central heating. 
Double garage. Stabling 
for 6. Useful outbuildings. 
Beautiful old tithe barn. 


10 miles from Gloucester. 


THE LOVELY COM- 

PLETELY MODERN- 

ae TUDOR  RESI- 
ENCE, COURT 
LODGE, HOOE 


believed to be a hunting box 
of Henry VIII 


containing hall, 2 reception 
rooms, 4 principal and 4 
secondary bedrooms, 4 
bathrooms. Modern domes- 
Cottage. Small pleasure tic offices. Main electricity, 
garden and kitchen garden. estate water, central heat- 
Paddock. Woodlands and ing. Garage block with 

elds. excellent rooms over. Barn. 





In all some 314% ACRES 

For Sale with Vacant Possession of all but 17', acres. Auction at King’s Head 

Hotel, Cirencester, on Mon., October 3, 1949, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 

Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. gg ge STOPS, Old Council Chambers, 

Castile Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5), Messrs. ‘LEAR & LEAR, 105, The 

Promenade, Cheltenham (Tel. 3548). Solicitors: Messrs. SEWELL RAWLINS 
& PERKINS, 7, Dollar Street, Cirencester (Tel. 500). 


Bothy. Stabling. Superior cottage with six rooms and bathroom. ABOUT 5%, ACRES 


To be Sold by Auction in 2 lots (unless previously sold privately) on Wednesday, 
October 26, 1949, at 2.30 p.m. Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, 
Hanover Street, W.1 (MAYfair 3316/7). 














AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS 
Tel. GROsvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


48 CURZON STREET, 
MAYFAIR, 
LONDON, wW.1. 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


ALPHINGTON, FRIMLEY 





By instructions from F. N. Campbell-Johnston, Esq. 


a In a first-class golfing neighbourhood. About 30 miles from : 
ee: London. 4 i 
A WELL-PLACED MODERN COUNTRY shyt ee f 
HOUSE “<P - ‘ cas 
Built early in the present century with up-to-date services . , gh - Ale 
installed. ‘ oa a” 


IT STANDS ON AN EMINENCE IN THE CENTRE 
OF THE SMALL ESTATE WITH PLEASANT 
VIEWS. 

ALL MAIN SERVICES ARE CONNECTED. 
FITTED BASINS. 

Six main bed., 2 bath., 4 good reception a Sa suite. 

EXCELLENT STABLING, GARA 
TWO COTTAGES AND A PAIR OF TIRST- CLASS 
MODERN COTTAGES. 
Pasture, arable, woodland and lake, in all 


30 ACRES. FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
AT AN EARLY DATE, AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS 





LOT NO. 2. 


LOT NO. 1. THE GARAGE, STABLINGS AND FLAT 


THE RESIDENCE AND 25 ACRES 
Auctioneers: Messrs. STONE & CowGILL, Camberley, and WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 





WANTED 
HOME COUNTIES 
Within 14 hours of Town, gry Chilterns or real country on south side. 
AN OLD HOUSE FOR CHOICE 
Seven bed., 2 bath. and 3 mean rooms, with some land for a small farm—30 up 


WANTED 
aie DORSET OR HANTS 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
(but not isolated) with at _.. 100 ACRES for Honie Farm in hand. About 6 best 
bedrooms. Main oe, gt os essential. Not near aerodromes. 


100 ‘Acres. 
Ref. “ G.’’ (Usual Commission required. ) Lady C., c/o WINKWORTH & Co., 48, ans Street, Mayfair, W.1. (Usual Commission 
WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. requir 








wong 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





ON THE FRINGE OF DARTMOOR 


1¥, miles from Chagford Village. 20 miles from Exeter. 


A TUDOR-STYLE HOUSE com- 
pleted in 1928 and incorporating 
many modern maintenance and 
labour-saving features, including 
bronze metal window frames and 
lead-sheathed oak framing. 






Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, ample 
domestic offices with Aga and electric 
cookers, 9 principal bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, 6 secondary bedrooms, 3 store- 
rooms, attic. The principal rooms face 
south and east and most of the prin- 
cipal bedrooms have running water. 


GIDLEIGH PARK, CHAGFORD 


: ” Solicitors: Messrs. HOOPER & WOLLEN, Carlton House, 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, and Messrs. ALFRED SAVII 


Torquay 


Oil-fired centra Jheating with automatic 
feed. Main electricity. Private water 
supply and drainage system. 


Garages and stabling. Two modern 
Bungalow Cottages. 


Timbered grounds intersected by the 
North Teign river. 


Accommodation land and woodlands. 
ABOUT 90 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 
(except one cottage). 


For Sale by Auction as a whole at 

the Rougemont Hotel, Exeter, on 

Friday, October 7, at 3 p.m. (unless 
previously sold privately). 


LL & SONS, 514, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 





ON THE COTSWOLD HILLS 


Cirencester 8 miles. Kemble Junction 8 miles. Stroud 4¥, miles. 
HYDE HOUSE, CHALFORD 


A Georgian Country 
House commanding 
magnificent views over 
the Golden Valley. 
Four reception rooms, 6 
principal and 3 secondary 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
nurseries. Private water 
and electricity supplies. 
Cesspool drainage. 
Garages. Stabling. 
Farm buildings. 
Two cottages. 


WEST SUSSEX COAST 


Bognor Regis 2, miles. 


EXCELLENT POSITION W:TH FRONTAGE TO THE BEACH 


A beautifully built 
Modern House. 
Two reception rooms, sun 


parlour, 6 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms and offices. 
ANNEXE containing 2 
bedrooms, bathroom and 
kitchen. 

Central heating throughout 





Timbered gardens. 
Grass Meadows. Main electric light, power 
ABOUT 14 ACRES and water. Garage. 
Vacant Possession of the Residence. . . 
ell le Ge 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 2 lots in the Hanover Square Estate Room Oe ent Cae 
on Tuesday, October 18, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. CHARLES WILMOT & CO., 58, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
_ Land Agents: Messrs. FRANK NEWMAN « SON, 34, Savile Row, W.1. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, and Messrs. DAVIS, 
CHAMPION & PAYNE, 16, Kendrick Street, Stroud. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Part contents available at valuation. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (46,010) 

















MAO lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Galleries, Weedo, London.” 
my Tel ms: 
Rmaere casaeer N ICHOLA S “nicholas, Reading’ 


(Established 1882) 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


NORTH RIDING OF YORKS 


5 miles of Darlington. 


SALE OF THE WELL-TIMBERED RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 2,020 ACRES 
THE HALNABY HALL ESTATE 


““Nichenyer, Piccy, London’ 











HALNABY HALL, SOUTH FRONT 


SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN 29 LOTS 


which comprises 


LOT 1.—HALNABY HALL, a 17th-century residence with many interesting features in the way of stucco decorations and chimney-pieces, containing 24 bedrooms,ete. In all 15 acres. 
LOT 2.—MODERN STABLING FOR 12 HORSES, etc., house and 24 acres including the lake of 5 acres. 

LOT 4.—Very fine old walled kitchen garden. 

LOT 5.—THE MANOR FARM with good house and buildings with 54 acres. 


THESE LOTS ALL WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION AT THE CROFT SPA HOTEL, DARLINGTON, ON THURSDAY, 13th OCTOBER, 1949 


Particulars with plans and conditions of sale of the Solicitors: Messrs. CLOSE & THORNTON, 17, Northgate, Darlington. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. G. TARN, BAINBRIDGE SON & GILCHRIST, 44, High Row, Darlington (Tel. 4733); Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Tels. 4441/4412.) 


any 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


REGent ene aS 0s lines) 








Telegrams: “Selaniet, Piooy London” 


SUSSEX. GLORIOUS ASHDOWN FOREST 


Within a motor run of Haywards Heath; amid charming rural surroundings 


WILDERNESS, MARESFIELD PARK 
and close to village. 


WELL-FITTED FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


with large studio lounge, 
quite a unique feature; 


dining room, 4-5 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, compact of- 
fices with staff flat and 
bathroom. 
Central heating. Main water 
and electricity. 








By direction of Lieut.-Col. Gerard Leigh. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


64 miles Melton Mowbray. Situate amidst delightful hunting country. 


THE IMPORTANT FREEHOLD PROPERTY 
“THORPE SATCHVILLE HALL” 


Halls, 4 reception, study 
and boudoir, 6 principal and 
7 secondary bed and dress- 
ing, 7 bath, complete offices. 


Co.'s electric light, estate 
water. 


Lodge, 5 cottages, garages, 


stabling, hunter boxes, “ » got ‘ ad ¢ 
bothy, outbuildings, model Healthy soil. Mature a and 
farmery. Kitchen garden, charming gardens contain- 


ing unusual features; kit- 
chen garden, orchard, grass 
and arable lands, in all 
ABOUT 16 ACRES 


with vacant possession ‘ 
except farmland. c 
For Sale by Auction at the Castle Hotel, Tunbridge Wells, on October 14 next, 
at 3 p.m. (unless sold privately). 
Solicitors : Messrs. DAWSON & HART, Town Hall, Chambers Uckfield. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. ST. JOHN SMIT 'd & SON (amalgamated with Messrs. 
CHARLES J. PARRIS, High Street, Uckfield, and Hz ee ON & SONS, 6, Arlington 
Street, St. James’s, S.W. 


park and arable lands, in all 
OVER 48', ACRES} 

Vacant possession 
2 cottages and 

parkland. 


except 
part of 





For Sale by Auction at the Royal Hotel, Horsefair Street, Leicester, on 
Wednesday, October 12, 1949, at 3 p.m. (unless sold privately). 
Messrs. Arundel Street, W.C.2. 


HAMPTON 


Solicitors : WITHERS & C“., 4, 


& SONS, 6, 





St. James’s, S.W.1. 


SOUTH CORNISH COAST 


With direct access to a sandy beach. 
FOR SALE.* ALSUNIQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 
Built by the owner regardless of cost. 
Luxuriously fitted and labour-saving 
throughout. 
Lounge dining 31 ft. x 21 ft., 
drawing room 25 ft. 8 in. x 20 ft., 
model offices, 5 bed and dressing 
rooms, fitted wardrobes, basins, 3 
bathrooms. 
Central heating. Co.'s electric light 
and power. 
GARAGE. 
TERRACE, ROCK AND 
FLOWER GARDENS. 


5 Acres of common with fore- 


shore rights. 
in all about 7 ACRES 


Auctioneers : Arlington Street, 




















Joint Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, 


Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, and Messrs. J. A. TREGLOWN & SONS, 8, Chapel Street, Penzance, 


Cornwall. (C.53,782) 





FAVOURITE ESHER DISTRICT 


Only 14 miles from Hyde Park Corner; close to common, 1 mile from station. 
DELIGHTFUL ARCHITECT-DESIGNED MODERN RESIDENCE 
in the farmhouse style. 


Hall, drawing room, 25 ft. 
by 16 ft.; small study, din- 
ing room, partly oak panel- 
led; 5 main bedrooms (all 
with basins), 3 bathrooms 
and complete offices with 
Staff sitting room. 


Main services. Central 


heating. 
GARAGE for 2 cars. 

Lovely and secluded gar- 
dens with lily pool, kitchen 
and fruit gardens, fine 
specimen trees, small heated 
pes greenhouse, etc. 

IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRES 
AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY TO BUY A CHARMING_HOME 


Recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


(5.46 619) 





FINE POSITION WITH EXTENSIVE VIEWS 


24%, MILES OXFORD 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
designed by an architect with many attractive features. 


Hal and cloakroom, lovely 
L-shaped lounge, dining 
room, sun room, up-to-date 
offices with maid’s bed- 
sitting room, 5 bedrooms 
(3 with basins), dressing- 


bathroom. 
Double garage and work- 
shop. 
Main electric light and 


power. Gas and water. 
COMPLETE CENTRAL 
HEATING 
Charming gardens with 
tennis lawn, rose gardens 
kitchen and fruit gardens’ 


1% ACRES 
FREEHOLD £8,500 (OPEN TO OFFER) 
AN OUTSTANDING MODERN HOME 


Appiy: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (B.49,753) 





HAMPSHIRE—SURREY BORDER 


A beautiful unspoilt position between Woking and Basingstoke. 
"wo miles station on bus route. 


ATTRACTIVE AND WELL FITTED MODERN HOUSE 


Seven bed and dressing 
rooms (some basins), 2 
bathrooms, 3 reception 


rooms, offices. 


Central heating. 
Main services. 


Garage. 


Delightful garden, orchard 


and paddock. 





IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1  (H.50,469) 





By order of Exors. es 
Enviable position over 340 feet up. 


SEVENOAKS, KENT 


a much sought after residential locality 24 miles from London. 
SEAL HOLLOW HOUSE 
A BAILLIE SCOTT DESIGNED RESIDENCE 


abounding in a wealth of 
oak joinery, floors, panel- 
ling and other fixtures. 
Approached by drive and 
containing: 3 reception and 
a billiards room, 7 bed anda 
dressing room, day nursery, 
2 baths and model offices. 


Good repair. Service lift. 
Central heating. All public 
services. 
GARAGE. Laundry. 
GREENHOUSES. 
Delightful undulating, gen- 
tle sloping pleasure, kitchen 
garden and paddock of 

about 5 ACRES. 
For Sale by Auction at the ‘er James’s Estate Rooms, S.W.1, on October 25, 
1 , (unless sold privately). 
GEDGE, pre & Co., 
Strand, W.C. 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Astingion Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 





FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Solicitors: Messrs. Hastings House, 10, Norfolk Street, 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.10 (Tel.: 


WIM 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 
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3 SBORN & MERCER “nemeeee 
4304 Tre . PICCADILLY W.1. 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
KINGSWOOD BEACONSFIELD ON THE RIVER HAMBLE 
Delightfully situate in one of the best parts of this favoured Conveniently situate within a few minutes’ walk of the station 
locality. and near to Green Line and local buses. CLOSE TO SOUTHAMPTON WATER OVER WHICH 


EXCELLENT VIEWS ARE OBTAINED, AND AD- 
JOINING A WELL-KNOWN ANCHORAGE 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
On high ground. South aspect. 


HOUSE AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


_ Brick-built part half-timbered and well screened 
e8 from the road. 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
BATHROOM 


A PICTURESQUE SMALL MODERN 


HALL, 5 BEDROOMS, 


All main services. Garage. 


Delightful gardens, well-matured and fully stocked. 

Flower beds and borders, herbaceous border, rose garden, 

tennis lawn, kitchen garden, hard and soft fruit, ete. ., in all 
ABOUT 1\, ACRE 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,606) 





25 MILES SOUTH OF TOWN 
Occupying a delightful position amidst rural and well-wooded 
country at the same time convenient for daily reach of London. Approached by a carriage drive and containing 

AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 3 reception, billiards room, 15 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


: ; Main electricity and water. 
Brick-built and in excellent order. BRICK-BUILT ENTRANCE LODGE OF SIX ROOMS 


Well-timbered gardens and grounds with a profusion of 
rhododendrons and other flowering shrubs, tennis court, 
kitchen garden, ete., in all 
About 7 Acres 
MODERATE PRICE FREEHOLD 
The property is admirably placed for conversion 
to a private hotel and a catering licence has 
actually been granted for the premises 





In excellent decorative order throughout and 
extremely well planned. 


Two reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, model kitchen. 
MAIN SERVICES. BRICK-BUILT GARAGE 
Charming and tastefully displayed gardens entirely 
secluded, with lawns, flower beds, lovely water garden, 
orchard, etc., in all 
ABOUT 1 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Three reception rooms, study, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom. 
Main services. Two garages. 
Charming gardens with tennis and other lawns, flower beds 
and borders, kitchen and fruit garden, etc., in all 


ABOUT 3 ACRES 











Inspected and strongly recommended by the Owner’s PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £5,750 Inspected and recommended by the Agents: OSBORN & 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,635) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,558) CER, as above. (18,065) 
SUNNINGDALE SUFFOLK AND NORFOLK BORDER 


Splendidly situate with lovely open views, in no way overlooked by other property yet 
within a few minutes’ walk of the station. 
A COMPACT LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 
in first-class decorative order and with well ee accommodation on two 
floors only. 


In an excellent position with good bus services to Ipswich and Norwich. 
AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Part brick and part lath and plaster, quietly situate in its own grounds. 
pares nae ue ‘ " 


Hall 2 reception rooms, 4 
Spacious hall, lounge, din- bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
ing room, loggia,5 bedrooms, conservatory and _ usual 


domestic offices. 
— Bh gal 

WATER 

rat garage. 
Numerous outbuildings. 


2 bathrooms. 
Company’s electricity, 
gas and water. 
Central heating. 


The delightful gardens are 














a special feature and n- Well matured gardens and 
clude hard tennis court, grounds with excellent 
lawns, formal garden, fish vegetable garden, large 
ponds, kitchen garden, orchard and paddock in all 
etc., in all ABOUT 1 ABOUT 2". ACRES 
opie is E j . : 

LEASE FOR SALE HAVING 74 YEARS TO RUN. GROUND RENT €20 p.a. ONLY £5,500 FOR QUICK SALE 

PRICE £8,000 Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,650) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,668) 

3, MOUNT ST., GROsvenor 


LONDON, W.1 —— 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


KENT, CLOSE TO THE 
SUSSEX BORDER 


In delightful country 6 mile: main line station with fast trains 
to Town, under one hour’s journey. 





A LOVELY 18th-CENTURY HOUSE 


In perfect order throughout. Modernised with every improve- 

ment. Delightful period features, panelled walls, carved pine 

staircase, old oak and parquet floors, period doors and mantel- 
pieces, etc. 

Four reception rooms, 8 principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Staff flat of 4 bedrooms and bathroom. Labour-saving offices. 
Basins (h. and c.), built-in cupboards in all bedrooms. 
Central heating and electric panel heaters. Main electricity 
and water. 





16th-century guest cottage and chauffeur’s flat, large garage. 
seautiful and well-maintained grounds. Productive kitchen 
garden, orchard and paddock. 


IN ALL ABOUT 8 ACRES. FREEHOLD £14,500 


Additional 7 acres and cottage available if required 





Owner’s Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 





WHADDON CHASE—FERTILE 
AYLESBURY VALE 


Three main line stations, each within 5 miles 
PANORAMIC VIEWS DUE SOUTH. 


HERNE BAY 


Close to station (London in 84 minutes). 
sea. 


OUTSKIRTS OF QUAINT VILLAGE 


3 miles north of Chelmsford 


Under a mile from 








ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE ERECTED 1928 
TRADITIONAL KENTISH FARMHOUSE STYLE 
the 





FASCINATING STONE-BUILT TUDOR MILL 





Fine south views which include famous Herne windmill, 





es iinciiglatiedadtliatieaai HOUSE mentioned in Monuments of Essex, situated in a ; Sats a SE gr eee ai 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE recognised beauty spot. ‘Three reception rooms, characteris- | (Still working). Adjacent to page news pint ae die 
> P . ae ? ; on tic period interior, heavy oak beams, open fireplaces, ete. 5» bedrooms, bathroom. 
ete OR2C 2» > » Ierfec Ne « 28S U . ’ 7 0 
pc eas eS cag Ago Minstrel’s gallery, 3 or 4 bedrooms (first floor study), 3 : : 
2 balconies. Garages greenhouse Main Services. Com- large attics convertible into bedrooms. All main services, Garage. 
plete central heating. Matured gardens, lawns, paddock. | Charming garden, lawns, orchard, etc., intersected b y river = 
i affording boating, bathing and fishing. Large four-storied Matured garden of 1 ACRE, prolific orchard, lawns. 


FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION, £9,500 
If required, 40 acres arable land, formerly grass (now let), 
for £100 per acre. 
Personally recommended. 


water mill, convertible 
room, dance room, café, 
small island. 





6,750. 


FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION, 
Warmly recommended. 


at little cost into studio, games 
etc. Mill pool (flowing water) with 





FREEHOLD 


(WITH POSSESSION) ONLY £5,950 


Sole Agents: as above. 
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woe GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS = “Safe 














(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) and 68, Victoria St., 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 Westminster, S.W.1 
HERTS—MIDDLESEX BORDERS BETWEEN FOLKESTONE AND ASHFORD 
30 mins. London. Delightful situation with extensive views over adjoining golf course, An exceptionally attractive country property in splendid situation. 
with private path thereto. 17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
A WELL CONSTRUCTED MODERN RESIDENCE extensively modernised at considerable expense. 
Nine bed and_ dressing 
Containing 8 bed and dress- rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 recep- 
i j P tion rooms, lounge hall. 
ing rooms, playroom, 2 Main water and electricity. 
bathrooms, 3 _ reception Good outbuildings, includ- 
+. aoe ing self-contained flat over 
rooms, servants’ sitting stabling. Double garage, 
room. Central heating. All loose boxes, etc. New Skill 
: greenhouse with electric 
main services. Telephone heaters. Three other green- 
with extensions. Garage. houses. Modern detached 
- A cottage and ABOUT 24 
Grounds of about ACRES of gardens and 
14 ACRES paddocks. 
ee oe 
PRICE FREEHOLD £14,000 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD an Joint Sole Agents: G. W. Finn & Sons, Canterbury (Tel. 4491), and GEORGE TROLLOPE 
All further details of GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, as above. (A.4575) AND SONS, as above. (D.2064) 
Between GUILDFORD & FARNHAM | CLOSE TO THE SOUTH DOWNS SOMERSET—DEVON BORDERS 
The subject of an illustrated article in “Country Life.’ Delightful position near village. 3 miles Lewes. Station few minutes. Taunton 10 miles. 
Delightfully situated south of the Hog’s Back, 4 miles from * — 1 
main line station. Wiser 
; 





CHARMING 16th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE- CHARMING MODERN HOUSE IN EXCELLENT CONDITION, THIS CHARMING 
STYLE RESIDENCE in excellent order. RESIDENCE 


s . ¥ iv Y s.2 at s 5 ss 
Seven bed., 3 bath., 3 rec. rooms, servants’ sitting room. ag oc ever gaunires hpi contains hall, 3 reception rooms, playroom, good offices, 
Cloakroom. Usual domestic offices (Aga). I oi 6 bedrooms, dressing room (most with fitted basins), well- 








Central heating. Main water and electricity. MAIN SERVICES. fitted bathroom. Main electric light, gas, water and drain- 
DOUBLE GARAGE. MODERN COTTAGE. Gardens and orchard. age. Telephone. Garages for 2. Stabling and outhouses. 
17 ACRES. £11,750 5 ACRES Pretty gardens, excellent orchards in full bearing, paddock. 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION PRICE FOR LONG LEASE (OVER 50 YEARS) £5,750 In all ABOUT 4 ACRES 
Photographs and all further particulars of GEORGE Income from orchard (let) covers all outgoings. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. | Strongly recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, | All further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 
(A.1417) as above. (BX. 172) 25, Mount Street, W.1. , 








~~~ guage Ea ES BR CAS eS le 


127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





In excellent order. One of the most attractive 


SOMERSET SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES 


Near quiet village—convenient for Taunton. 
QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE IN HERTFORDSHIRE —NEAR BUCKS BORDERS 


; ; 5 5 ‘ ar : Secluded rural position with pastoral views. London about 45/50 minutes. Convenient for 
Stone built. Well proportioned rooms. Four sitting rooms, cloakroom, excellent offices, Green Line and Station. Near Common. 
7 best bedrooms, staff rooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 staircases. " ie 
Panelled hall and lounge, 2 or 3 sitting rooms, cloakroom, 3 or 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND POWER. offices and stores. 
Long verandah with casement windows overlooking grounds and view. 


MODERN SANITATION: EXCELLENT WATER. . : ‘ ‘ 
Automatic gas boilers for radiators and for hot water. 


yarages, buildings, stores, yshed. 
aaaeinundssukeean pi ammnan MAIN ELECTRICITY, WATER AND GAS. 
PARK-LIKE GROUNDS. DOUBLE GARAGE. 


Kitchen garden (walled 3 sides): Soft fruits, hard tennis court with pavilion; 2 paddocks, A LOVELY GARDEN. 

orchard, well-timbered, about 
Yew hedges, pretty borders and beds, tennis lawn, nut walk, lawns, paddock. 
12 ACRES 
ABOUT 7 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A VERY REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD FOR SALE 





TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1 (GROsvenor 2838). TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1 (GROsvenor 2838). 








a WOOLLEY & WALLIS am 
NEAR ROMSEY, HAMPSHIRE 


Romsey 2 miles, Winchester 8, Southampton 8. 





ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND TENNIS COURT. GLASSHOUSES. 


AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
GARAGES, STABLING AND 


OUTSTANDING RESIDENCE OUTBUILDINGS. 


Facing south, of pleasant elevation in mellowed anes mtckis wenn aes — 
red brick. ATTRACTIVE ENTRANCE LODGE. 


Galleried hall, 3 reception rooms, study and SMALL FARMERY. 


ante-rooms, 6 principal bedrooms, 8 secondary 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, good offices. VALUABLE PASTURE LAND WITH 
TIMBER 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. MAIN WATER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
IN ALL ABOUT 33!; ACRES FREEHOLD 
CHARMING GARDENS AND TIMBERED 


GROUNDS. 





VACANT POSSESSION. 


Full particulars from WooLLEY & WALLIS, Estate Offices, Romsey. Tel. 2129 (2 lines) 
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1949 941 





5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


QROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 








THERMOSTATIC CENTRAL HEATING. 


Lovely pleasure gardens. Famous yew walk. 


LOVELY OLD REGENCY HOUSE 
PERFECTLY RESTORED 


Beautifully placed on the edge of Small Sussex Town 


The House, which has a Queen Anne wing, enjoys a wonderful position on a knoll, secl uded 
yet only 3 minutes’ walk from shops, bus services, etc., and commands a magnificent view. 


Contains 3-4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 luxurious bathrooms, modern offices. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 
Good garaging. Nucleus of cottage. 
Kitchen garden. Well timbered paddocks. 
TWELVE ACRES IN ALL. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Owner’s Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 





WALTON MANOR, WALTON-ON-THE-HILL, 
SURREY 


Secluded in this delightful unspoilt village, only 20 miles from London. 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
adjoining the village green, secluded in wooded grounds 


nceorporating the interesting remains of 15th-century Chapel and Great Hall, and now 
providing large central hall, library, drawing room, billiard room, dining room and breakfast 
room, 15 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms. 


CENTRAL HBATING. ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
TWO EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
GROUNDS OF OVER 7 ACRES 
For sale privately or by auction with a nominal reserve. 
Wood of 214 acres and 2-acre meadow available if required. 


Joint Agents: HARRIE STACEY & SON, 6, Bell Street, Reigate, and CurTIS & HENSON, as 
above. 











FAREBROTHER, 


CENtral 
9344/5/6/7/8 


29, FLEET STREET, 


(Established 1799) 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


ELLIS & CO. 


Telegrams: 


“ 
LAND AGENTS Farebrother, London” 


LONDON, E.C.4. 





NEAR ESHER 


adjoining Arbrook Common. 


MODERN FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


FIVE PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 3 STAFF , 
ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


MAIN SERVICES. 


Particulars from: Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 





CENTRAL 
GARAGE. 


HEATING 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN AND GROUNDS 


IN ALL ABOUT !|% ACRES 


FREEHOLD £11,500 
(Subject to Contract.) 


CENtral 9344/5/6/7/8. 














184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


KENsington 
0152-3 





GODALMING, SURREY 
(Within easy daily reach London.) 
COMPACT PROFIT FARM, 50 ACRES 
Suitable T.T. Dairy or 
Market Garden. 


Good modernised house. 
Three sitting, 4 beds., bath 
(h. and c.). Excellent 
domestic offices. Main 
services. Cottage. Splendid 
buildings. Tying 18. 








FREEHOLD. 


POSSESSION. 


Sole Agents. 


HIGH ESSEX 
Really lovely position, 36 miles London. 
Beautiful little 25-acre 
farm. River bounded rich 
land. Fruit and_ seed- é 
growing district. 
CHARMING 
PICTURESQUE 
16th-CENTURY 
FARMHOUSE 
Full of oak. Modernised. 
Main water. Septic tank 
drainage. Good buildings. 
Food allowance. 
POSSESSION. FREEHOLD. 
Seldom is such a place offered. Quick inspection advised. Sole Agents. 
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ancevenon 80s LONDON, W. WILSON & CO. anorrener | 


WOODLANDS FARM, HOOKWOOD, SURREY KENT. ABOUT I HOUR FROM LONDON 


44 miles south of Reigate. 2% miles main line station, 40 minutes London. Outskirts of picturesque village. Easy age eoerean and Tunbridge Wells. Bus passes 
Y he property. 

















| Ae: a £ : ed 
j : DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE 
CHARMING 16th-CENTURY COTTAGE-RESIDENCE WITH 61, ACRES With modern addition in keeping. A compact and easily-run house on 2 floors only, 
: ‘ . ‘ . “se facing south and west. 
of most delightful character. Full of old oak beams and other period features. Three Hall, 4 reception rooms, good domestic quarters with sitting room, 8 bed. and dressing 
bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. Main electricity and water. Garage and rooms (7 with basins), 3 bathrooms. Main services. Central heating throughout. 
outbuildings. In a lovely garden laid out by Messrs. Cheal, orchard, paddock, etc. Two garages. Superior cottage with 3 bedrooms, bathroom, sitting room and 
; ; ; kitchenette. 
For Gale prieuinty or hy Ausiien af Guigntc on Outaber 86. Well-timbered grounds with orchard, ABOUT 3%, ACRES 
Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. CLEMENTS & PRIEST, 53, Bell Street, Reigate ; PRICE FREEHOLD £10,750. VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
and Messrs. Winson & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





NEAR HAYWARDS HEATH W. SUSSEX Pulborough 5 miles | SURREY. WALTON ON THE HILL 


2 miles from station. Near village with bus service London 


a . ° 5 . 550 ft. up. London 40 minutes. 
45 minutes. Extensive views of South Downs. E I 


~ 


Delightful surroundings. Beautiful views. 





SINGULARLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE | LovELy OLD HOUSE IN THE TUDOR STYLE | BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 








in a very choice position high up with lovely south views. | facing due south. Easy reach of the coast. Six beds., | in the Tudor style. Six best bedrooms, 3 baths. Self-con- 
a een wt 2 ee <tg 2 ——— -Sancesaig 2 bathrooms, 3 reception, studio. Compact offices, “ Aga’’ tained staff quarters with bathroom. Hall and 4 reception 
ain services. Aga. Polished oak floors. Garage 2 cars. and sitting r . Central heating. Electric light. <« Tile, Secke'- Gata asak ne. Slemvanelic ages 
Old gardens with fine trees, hard court, paddock id sitting room. Central heating. Electric ligh rooms. Tiled offices. Main services. Two excellent cottages. 
£12,500 WITH 41, ACRES FREEHOLD £9,000 WITH ABOUT 17 ACRES FOR SALE WITH 4 ACRES 
Sole Agents: BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, Haywards Heath, Agents: CLEMENTS & PRIEST, Reigate, and WILSON & Co., 
and WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 23, Mount Street, W.1. Inspected and recommended. WIL:0ON & CO., as above. 








ee C. M. STANFORD & SON ra 
COLCHESTER . . rh 


ON THE EAST COAST 


A CHARMING AND DISTINCTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 





standing in its own secluded and _ well-timbered EXCELLENT OUTBUILDINGS. 


grounds, a short distance from good bathing beach. 

DELIGHTFUL INFORMAL GARDEN, 

Easily accessible from two seaside towns. Well 
equipped and in excellent decorative repair. 


Orchard. Tennis court. Walled kitchen garden. 


Arable enclosure. 


Three reception, Cloakroom. 


7% ACRES 


FREEHOLD, £10,500 


Seven bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Separate staff accommodation. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY A cottage is also available if required. 











WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. BAST. GRINSTEAD = PAYNE & CO. oath 


17, BLAGAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112 








SUSSEX AND KENT BORDERS 
NORTH OF HUNTERCOMBE AND HENLEY 5 miles Tunbridge Wells, in natural rock gardens of 242 acres. 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
With unusually large rooms. Lounge-hall, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, cloak- 
room and offices. Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
FREEHOLD £4,250 


400 feet up in unspoilt country. 


THIS MOST FASCINATING SMALL HOUSE 





Carefully restored and 
added to by well-known I 
architect. No low rooms. LIMPSFIELD COMMON 
: on 4 , 500 feet up with magnificent views. 
sounge (2 t. long) oak 
panelled with eaie-mook. IMIPOSING REPLICA OF A TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 


2 other sitting, cloaks, com- Four reception rooms, billiards room, 8 principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, etc. Main 
pact offices, 5 bed and services and central heating. Garages, chauffeur’s flat, stabling, etc. Picturesque 
dressing, bath. Co.’s elec- grounds of 8 ACRES. 


tricity and power. Part 
central heating. Garage, 
etc. Exquisite little garden. 


FREEHOLD £14,500 





EAST GRINSTEAD 


Tennis lawn, grass alleys, 





stone-built summerhouse. Secluded yet convenient position. 
Orchard with selected fruit, COMMODIOUS DETACHED HOUSE 
" with hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and usual offices. 
under 2 ACRES. £6,500 All main services. Pleasant matured gardens with fruit trees. 


Inspected and hig’:lv recommended by WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. FREEHOLD £6,250 
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Telegrams () H MAY fair 6341 
Nood, Agents, Wesdo, e e (10 lines) 
London.” 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


JUST IN THE MARKET AND FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE 


WEST SUSSEX 


3 miles from Haslemere main line station. Midhurst 5 miles. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE WITH T.T. HOME FARM 





Occupying one of the finest positions in the 
county, facing due south and approached by 
private drive through parklands. 


Inexpensive gardens and grounds with large 
kitchen garden and Fernden hard tennis court. 


he Residence contains vestibule, hall, cloak- 

room, drawing room, dining room, study with 

windows to terrace and loggia, complete domes- 

tic offices with ‘Aga’’ cooker, staff sitting 

room, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 
ete. 


Home Farm housing an Attested T.T. 
Quernsey herd. 


Main cow house for 23 with sterilising room, 

dairy, bull pen, etc. New Dutch barn, range 

of 4 cow stalls and nursery for 12 calves, 

with tubular fittings, open cart sheds, 2 fine 

old barns, tractor shed, wintering yard and 
sheds. 


Company’s electric light and power. Main 
water. Central heating throughout with 
automatic thermostatically controlled domestic 
boiler for heating and domestic supplies. 


Modern drainage. Four cottages—3 with bathrooms. 


Garage, etc. Good rough shooting. 





: - The property extends to about 146 acres, and is for sale with vacant possession of the whole. 
Further particulars from CUBITT & WEsT, Land Agents, Haslemere, or JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


FINCHCOCKS, GOUDHURST, KENT 
A.D. 1725 
BEAUTIFUL 18th-CENTURY RED-BRICK HOUSE 


(32,564) 


35 MILES WEST OF LONDON 
Main line station from Waterloo, 5 miles. 
EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE (A.D. 1736). ATTRIBUTED TO A PUPIL 
OF WREN 





with several panelled rooms. TO BE LET UNFURNISHED OR SOLD 


Set in small oak timbered 


park of about 42 ACRES. with 14 ACRES and 3 


cottages. Additional land 


Lofty rooms with ample 
space for pictures. 
Large central hall, 4 recep- 
tion rooms, small picture 
gallery, 10 bedrooms, 4 
bathrooms. 

Main electricity and power. 


Central heating. 


and shooting over 1,500 
acres available. 

Hall, 4 reception rooms 

(including lovely  pine- 


panelled dining room and 
library lined with book- 


shelves), 7 main bedrooms 
and 5 others, 5 bathrooms. 






Main electricity, gas and 


Esse cooker. 5 
water. Part central heating. 





ale ei. Sle EN 

Very good outbuildings. Old-established gardens with fine cedar and other trees, 
brick walls, ancient monks stewpond and two lime avenues. 

Recommended by the Owner’s Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 

London, W.1. (61,053) 


HAMPSHIRE 


Outbuildings with flat above. Three cottages. Walled garden. Lovely grounds with 
vew hedges and fine trees. 
. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (31,755) 








The subject of an illustrated article in COUNTRY LIFE. 


TRERICE MANOR, CORNWALL 


ONE OF THE FINEST eae MANOR HOUSES IN THE Between Petersfield and Steep. High up with lovely views of the South Downs. Under 
a mile from the station. 
P ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
A stone-built manor near 
the coast, with many in- | 


teresting period features. m 
Five best bedrooms, 2 


Great hall, dining room, dressing, 3 maids’ rooms, 
drawing room, study, 8 bed- 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
All main services. 


rooms (3 with basins), 2 rooms. 


bathrooms. Aga cooker, Garage for 3. 
central heating, main elec- 


tricity. 


Beautiful grounds and land, 
ABOUT 6 ACRES 
All in good order. 





Outbuildings. Garden and orchard. 
About 16 acres. With possession. 


To be let unfurnished on lease at £300 per annum, or would be sold freehold 
at a reasonable price. 


Further particulars and photographs from the Sole Agents: 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (70,757) 


BELLHURST FARM BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND 
HURST GREEN, NEAR ETCHINGHAM, SUSSEX PETERSFIELD 





Strongly recommended by JoHN DOWLER «& CoO., 2, 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, 


High Street, Petersfield, and 
terkeley Square, London, W.1. 








HANTS—BERKS BORDERS 


Newbury 7 miles. Basingstoke 9 miles. 


Situated in a fine position with magnificent views over 
timbered downland. 


CHARMING PERIOD RESIDENCE WITH 
T.T. FARM 


carrying a pedigree Jersey herd. 


Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 7 principal and 2 staff 





bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. Electric light and power. Complete 





central heating. Dairy. Two double garages. Tennis lawn. 
THE OLD HOUSE, KINGSCLERE, HAMPSHIRE 
comprising a 
CHARMING CHARLES I!1 RESIDENCE 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, study, 6 bedrooms, 4 good 
attic bedrooms, 2 modern bathrooms, modern domestic 
offices. All main services are connected. 
Stabling, calving box, dairy, barn, old malt-house, 2 garages, 
cottage. Informal gardens, kitchen gardens, greenhouses, 
orchard, meadowland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE EXCEPT 
THE COTTAGE 
For Sale by Auction (unless sold privately) at the Sale 
Room, Market Place, Newbury, Berks, on Thursday, 
October 13, 1949, at 3 p.m. 


The productive and completely modernised Attested 
Dairy and Fruit Farm 


The home of a pedigree T.T. Guernsey Herd. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN FARMHOUSE 
Hall, 2 recep. and study, 5 bed and dressing rooms, bath- 
room, modern kitchen with Aga. 
Bailiff’s Period Residence, 2 rec., 5 bed., attics and bath. 
Model dairy buildings. Cow sheds for 30. Completely 
up-to-date dairy. Eight cottages, 5 with vacant possession. 
42 acres valuable apple orchards. 
Main water and electricity throughout. 
ABOUT 165 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION (except 3 cottages). 


Walled kitchen garden. Two cottages and groom’s rooms. 


Nine loose boxes. Attested cowhouse for 16. Further ties 


for 30. 


About 54 ACRES, mainly pasture. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 


For Sale privately or by Auction October 7, at VACANT POSSESSION OF WHOLE ESTATE Solicitors:. Messrs. Loucu, BELCHER & Co., 5, Wharf 
Tunbridge Wells. Street, Newbury (Tel.: Newbury 711). 
Recommended by the Joint Agents: GEERING & COLYER, Auctioneers: Messrs. DREWEATT, WATSON «& BARTON, 


Recommended by JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. (60,605) 





Market Place, Newbury (Tel.: Newbury 1), and JOHN 


wkhurst, Kent, and JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley : 
sities sila : D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


Square, London, W.1. 
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SOUTHAMPTON 
BOURNEMOUTH ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.LO.S. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.LC.S., F.A.I. T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I1.C.S., F.A.I. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON 
H. INSLEY-FOX, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.I. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING J. W. SYKES. F.A.L.P.A. 





CORNWALL 


On the main Truro-Falmouth road about 3 miles from the important town of Truro. Good yachting 14 miles at Feock and Falmouth. Hunting with Four Burrow Foxhounds. 


VALUABLE SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE WITH EXCELLENT GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


beautifully situated and containing 5 principal bedroom, 

2 servants’ rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, entrance 

hall, cloakroom, 2 kitchens. Dairy. Good domestic offices. 

Main electricity. Good water supply. Modern septic tank 
drainage. 

Bungalow. Entrance lodge. Bailiff’s house with good 
buildings. Numerous excellent buildings. Greenhouses 
with vines. Garages. Hunter stabling. 

The lands are early cropping land mostly level and most 
of the fields are well watered. The whole comprises an 
area of about 


148 ACRES. PRICE £22,500 FREEHOLD 





For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


NEAR BOURNEMOUTH For part occupation and part investment. 
KENT SUSSEX BORDERS 
BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS—EAST GRINSTEAD 
Occupying a delightful, unspoilt rural situation in wooded, undulating countryside, 


A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE Cowden Village and Station about 2 miles, Edenbridge Station 6 miles (London 40 minutes). 
London 32 miles. 





Nicely situated in a rural district about 44 miles from the centre of the town and within a 
short distance of two good golf courses. 


occupying an extremely secluded position and in excellent condition throughout. An opportunity to re- 





Four bedrooms, bathroom, side in a fine country 
2 reception rooms, hall, house at the mirimum 
cloak room, breakfast room, of expense. 
kitchen and good offices. Seven bedrooms, dressing 
All main services. Aga room, bathroom, lounge 
cooker. hall, drawing and dining 
Double garage. Workshop. rooms, study, cloakroom, 
Store. Tomato house. excellent domestic offices 
The gardens and grounds and quarters. 
are a special feature of the Good electricity and water 
property and include ex- supplies. 
tensive lawns, flower beds Septic tank drainage. 
and_ shrubs, ‘well stocked Small farmery with useful 
kitchen garden, fruit trees. outbuildings. Large garage. 
The whole extends to an Workshop. 
area of about The delightful gardens and 
1% ACRES grounds include lawns, 





flower and herbaceous borders, ornamental pond and specimen. trees. Excellent 
pasture and arable land, extending in all to about 48% Ss 


PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD Two self-contained portions of the Residence are let at £425 per annum 








N exclusive. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETIO TO BE SOLD AT THE MUCH REDUCED PRICE OF £12,000 FREEHOLD 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 
FERNDOWN, DORSET BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST 
3 mile from the Golf Course. 4% miles from Bournemouth. 34 miles from a main line station. 12 miles from Bournemouth. 
CONVENIENTLY SITUATED AND ATTRACTIVE LABOUR-SAVING DELIGHTFUL 17TH-CENTURY FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
Reputed to have been at one time an old smugglers clearing house. 


Three bedrooms, bathroom, e 
Five bedrooms, 2  bath- 


2 reception rooms, kitchen- rooms, lounge, studio, din- 
breakfast room. Entrance ing ~— Raper g? —— 

ns ee used as study and library, 
hall. Excellent brick and kitchen with Ideal boiler. 
tiled garage. Main elec- Main water. Calor gas 


are cooking and lighting. Mod- 
tricity, gas and _ water. on So seeing 
Attractive laid out garden, Workshop, | potting shed, 
PMT IS pete peat house, 
also a valuable adjoining Well-arranged gardens and 
building site. grounds including lawns, 
herbaceous borders, orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, 
fruit trees, productive kit- 
chen garden and paddock. 


The whole covering an area 


of ABOUT HALF AN 











: ‘ ACRE The whole comprising an 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF PURCHASE. PRICE area of ABOUT 6 ACRES 
£4,900 FREEHOLD 
Auctioneers: Messrs, Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and PRICE 671000 PREEHOLS 
at Southampton, Brighton, and Worthing. For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
FAVOURITE DISTRICT OF WEST SUSSEX Of particular appeal to golfers and those seeking a 
WEST SUSSEX ean a 
Pleasantly situated in a delight ‘ Se cate 
Occupying a delightful position on the outskirts of a village, 4 peace a rapes ited 7 miles north WEST SUSSEX—BETWEEN 
within 2 miles of electric train service to Victoria. Only 5% of Worthing on the Southdown omnibus route. London DOWNS AND SEA 
st 1 28 7 ” “Toe ‘ - . : i 
anor eeye ret Sark teat of Chaohiooer old cathedral and 49 miles, Horsham 13 miles. rs —— elisa on the exclusive Ham Manor 
: 4 state, overlooking the golf course and within a few minutes’ 
lig: A WEALTH OF OAK TIMBERS. AINING | a PICTURESQUE DETACHED OLD-WORLD "walk of the old-world village of Angmering. 
believed to date back to the early 15th century. COTTAGE A CHARMING OLD SUSSEX 


COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 

















; Modernised and redecorated inane. ' Built of brick and stone with mellowed tiled roof. Facing due south and comprising 4 bedrooms (h. and c¢.), 
Four bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, large lounge, study, studio, Modernised throughout. Good decorative order. well appointed bathroom, cloakroom, magnificent lounge, 
: an kitchen. ’ THREE BEDROOMS, WELL FITTED BATHROOM, dining room, sun loggia, half-tiled kitchen. Oak parquet 
Main electricity and water. Gas. Modern drainage. LOUNGE (26 ft. x 13 ft.), DINING ROOM, STUDY, flooring to ground floor. 
Garage for 3 cars. CLOAKROOM, KITCHEN. Detached garage. 
Delightful garden with lawns, kitchen garden, fruit trees. Main electricity and water. Modern drainage. Attractive, carefully laid ont _— n. 
etc., extending to over ONE ACRE. Garage. Small, well matured garden. ALL MAIN SERVICE 
: PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD PRICE £5,750 FREEHOLD PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing. Tel: Worthing | Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing. Tel: Worthing | Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing. Tel: Worthing 
6120 (3 lines). 6120 (3 lines). 6120 (3 lines). : 
Bournemouth 6300 44-52 OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH Telegrams: 


(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) ‘‘Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 




















‘* Estate, Harrods, London” 
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HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


ESTATE 


KENsington 1490 
Telegrams: 


1949 


OFFICES 


Surrey Offices: 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 











CONVENIENT WALTON HEATH AND GOLF 
On private estate. 
RESIDENCE OF DISTINCTION 


Lavishly fitted throughout. 


c.3 


Amidst woodland surround- 
ings. High ground. Hall, 
3 reception rooms, 8 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. Cen- 
tral heating. Co.’s electric 

light, gas and water. 

Heated garage 3 cars. 
Beautiful grounds. Hard 
tennis court. Rock and 
water garden, ornamental 
trees, shady walks, in all 

about 
4 ACRES 


FOR SALE WITH OR WITHOUT VALUABLE CONTENTS 





Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
$.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Ezatn. 807). 





BARNET AND TOTTERIDGE 


400 ft. up close to schools and golf courses; less than 12 miles north of town. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE DETACHED RESIDENCE 


c.5 


Brick built with a slate roof. Completely modernised throughout with central heating, 
parquet floors, cloakroom, ete. Hall, 2 reception rooms, billiards room, maids’ sitting 
room, 4-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. 


[ bid 


Double garage, greenhouse, 
peach house, cottage and 
many useful outbuildings. 


Grounds forming an ideal 
setting for the house, are 
delightfully laid out with 
large lawns suitable for ten- 
nis court, flower beds, her- 


baceous borders, many 
mixed fruit trees and 
bushes, ornamental pond 


with waterfall, spinney, ete 

IN ALL BETWEEN 2\, AND 3 ACRES : 

Lease 944 years, ground rent £17 per annum (part of the land is freehold). 
PRICE £12,500 


Inspection strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 828). 





EPSOM AND LEATHERHEAD 


Beautiful position. 


Ca 


Convenient to village. 


DISTINCTIVE SMALL LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 


In splendid order 


throughout. 


Hall, lounge, dining room, 
3 bedrooms, tiled bathroom. 


MAIN SERVICES. 
Old-world 


garden 
beds, ornamental trees, etc. 


and = secluded 


with lawns, rose 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 897). 





By order of the Trustees. 
AUCTION, OCTOBER 4 (if not sold privately) at the Knightsbridge Estate 
Sale Rooms, S.W.1. 


BLYTHSWOOD, GUILDFORD, SURREY 


MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


ak 


Occupying one of the finest 
positions in the district 
with magnificent views to 
Hindhead and the South 
Downs. Station (Waterloo 
40 mins.) and shops 34 mile. 


Three reception rooms, log- 
gia and sun room, 6-7 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, staff 
sitting room. Main services. 


hot water 
central 


and 
heating. 


Gas-fired 
partial 


Two garages. 





Attractive secluded gardens 
oO 
ABOUT 1', ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Solicitors : Messrs. COWARD, CHANCE & Co., Stevinson House, 155, Fenchurch Street, 
E.C.3. 


Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel: 
310 


KENsington 1490. Eatn. 810). 





CHILTERN HILLS & COMMON c.2 


Surrounded by National Trust Land. 






SD alate ao 


AN EXQUISITE SMALL HOME 


With 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms (2 with basins), c 
2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. Main water and 1 dressing, bathroom. 

electricity, television. Stables, garage, other useful outbuildings, Excellent garden. 
Garage. Lovely but inexpensive natural gardens of 


1%, 
ABOUT 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE MAIN WATER. 


VACANT POSSESSION 
Contents would also be sold. 
Strongly recommended by Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 


34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel: 


LTD., 34-36, 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). j 





HARRODS 
Ss 


LONG CRENDON, NR. THAME c.4 


Main bus route. 





EXCEPTIONAL TUDOR RESIDENCE 


Large entrance hall, 2 reception, kitchen quarters, 3 bed., 


ACRES 


FREEHOLD £7,500 OR NEAR OFFER 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Hans 
.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. 


OXTED AND EAST GRINSTEAD c.3 


Pleasant and healthy neighbourhood. 


a... Ets 





About 3 miles from a market town. 
EXCELLENT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Three reception, 7 bed., 3 bath. Main services. Central 
j heating. | ed 
Garage. Cottage. Useful outbuildings. 
Lovely pleasure gardens and grounds, shady trees, lawns, 
productive orchard. 


IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES 
PRICE ON APPLICATION 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1 
(Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). 


ELECTRICITY. 


Knightsbridge, 
Extn. 806). 


Crescent, 








ON ONE OF SURREY’S BEAUTY SPOTS By./c.3 


About 500 ft. above sea level. Glorious views. 24 miles Guildford Station. Secluded position. 





Six bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 


3 reception rooms. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 
COTTAGE. 

Main water and electricity. 
Central heating. 
ABOUT 4, ACRES 


PRICE £11,000 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 5.W.1 (Tel: 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 807), and West Byfleet, Surrey (Zel: Byfleet 149). 





PETERSFIELD Has./c.1 

On high ground, view to the South Downs, secluded but not isolated and 1 mile from town. 

IMPOSING j 
RESIDENCE, 


GEORGIAN STYLE 
South aspect. 


Six bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 reception. 


Central heating. 
Garages and buildings. 
Main services. 
ABOUT 9 ACRES 


including paddock, 2 
meadows. 


MODERN BUNGALOW. 
PRICE £9,750 
Joint Sole Agents: JOHN DOWLER & CoO., Petersfield (Tel : Petersfield 359); HARRODS 
Lrp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490 and 
Haslemere 953-4). 
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TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.|I 
(EUSton 7000) 


MAPLE & Co., Lro. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 
(REGent 4685) 





ARDENE, LOWER BOURNE, FARNHAM 


In quiet and secluded position amidst some of Surrey’s finest scenery. 





ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


Situate on high ground with terraced gardens. 


Planned on two floors only with 6 bedrooms, 2 sumptuous 
bathrooms, oak panelled hall and dining room, fine drawing 


room and study. 
TWO GARAGES. 


Delightful gardens and grounds with formal garden and 


fountain, water garden, lawns, kitchen and fruit garden, etc. 
In all about 31% acres. 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


24 miles from station with frequent service of electric trains to Waterloo, under 40 miles from Town. 





To be Sold by Public Auction on Wednesday, October 26 next, or privately beforehand. 


Illustrated Auction Particulars of the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 


20, Hanover Square, 


W.1, or MAPLE 


& Co., as above. 








CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


("Phone 53439) 21, 


42, Castle St, SHREWSBURY (’Phone 2061) 


1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM 


AGENTS FOR 
THE WEST 
Goldsmith St. EXETER (Phone 2321) 





RUDHALL, NEAR ROSS-ON-WYE 

VERY FINE OLD HOUSE OF GREAT CHAR- 

ACTER. Secluded, facing south, in lovely country, 
24, miles from the old town. 3-4 beautiful reception, 6 bed 
and dressing, 3 bathrooms, attics, modern kitchen; Esse 
cooker; main electricity; central heat; 2 cottages; farmery 
and buildings; lovely productive grounds and pasture with 
stream. 104, ACRES. Privately or by Auction in 
October.— Joint Auctioneers: EDWARD SYMMONS AND 
PARTNERS, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1., 36, Berkeley Street, London, 
W.1, and CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Chelten- 
ham, as above. 


THE DINGLE, TEDSTONE DELAMERE, HERE- 
FORDSHIRE 

H 1GH UP, ON WORCS BORDER, 3 miles Bromyard. 

sheltered but with a most wonderful south view. 
Really charming mellowed GEORGIAN HOUSE 
(originally a rectory); 3 good reception, 4-6 bedrooms 
(3 h. and c.), 2 bathrooms; disused wing ideal for cottage: 
electric light; central heating; stables and_ buildings; 
pe a garden and orchard, 3 ACRES. PRIVATELY 
OR AUCTION IN OCTOBER.—Sole Agents, 





Cc Rn Sh (as above). 
WOODCOTE, CHURCH STRETTON, SALOP 
A BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED MINIATURE ES- 
TATE of 9 acres. 2 large reception, 6 bed, 2 bath- 
rooms; all main services; gardener’s cottage; garaging, 
loose box; weoded grounds and pasture. Sale privately or 
by Auction,October 4.— Auctioneers, Shrewsbury,as above. 








NORTHERN IRELAND. 120 ACRES. 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 
3 miles Omagh, 17 miles Londonderry. 





2 bath., 

2 cottages; timbered grounds; land bounded 
by streams. 

£11,500, WITH POSSESSION 

or available with smaller acreage. 


Old house of character: main e.l.; farmery 


and buildings; 


10 bed., 


Apply Agent: R. B. HOLMES, Omagh, Co. Tyrone, or 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury, as 
above. 


SECLUDED IN THE LOVELY NORTH COTSWOLD 
VILLAGE OF BROADWAY. £7,500 
FINE GENUINE TUDOR HOUSE OF CHARAC- 
TER. Stone built and stone tiled with mullioned win- 
dows, approached by a drive; secluded; lovely south views. 
Three charming reception, 6-7 bed. (4 h. and c.), 3 bath.; 
all mains; central heat.; very good stabling; matured 
grounds, orchard and paddock. 4 ACRES.—Sole Agents, 
Cheltenham, as above. 


DURBRIDGE, -REDMARLEY, @QLOsS_ 
Close to Hereford border, near Ledbury. 

REALLY ENCHANTING LITTLE PROPERTY 

in a perfect secluded setting, facing south. Pictur- 
esque modernised Farmhouse of character: 3 reception, 
6 bed. and dressing rooms (3 h. and c.), 2 bathrooms; 
electric light, ‘‘Aga’’ cooker; good modern cottage; build- 
ings, pretty gardens, tennis court, small swimming pool, 
orchards and paddocks; 500 yards trout fishing. 8 ACRES. 
PRIVATELY, OR BY AUCTION IN OCTOBER.— 
Sole Agents, Cheltenham, as above. 


THE ANCHORAGE, CHERINGTON 
Between Shipston-on- Stour and Chipping Norton. 
jN A QUIET VILLAGE on fringe of North Cotswolds. 
Small stone HOUSE OF CHARACTER: 2 good recep- 
tion, 4 bed., bath.; main e.l.; garage 3 cars and buildings; 
pretty gardens and orc hard- paddock, bounded by good 
stream. PRIVATELY, OR BY AUCTION IN OCTO- 














BER.—Sole Agents, Cheltenham, as above. 








The Estate Office, 
Mayfield, Sussex 


R. E. NIGHTINGALE 


A. L. J. EWBANK, M.A(Cantab.), F.R.L-C.S 


Mayfield 94 
WELSHPOOL (Tel. 





EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE SUSSEX STYLE RESIDENCE IN 
PICTURESQUE WOODLAND SETTING ON HIGH GROUND 


“ST. OLAVE’S WOOD,” CROSS-IN-HAND 


EAST SUSSEX 


Quiet, sheltered yet convenient setting close to village and bus services, etc., 


Tunbridge Wells and the coast. 





The beautifully fitted property will be offered for Sale by Auction at The 
Castile Hotel, Tunbridge Wells, on October 14. 
Messrs. R. E. NIGHTINGALE, 


Illustrated details from the Auctioneers: 


IN ALL 2 ACRES 


NORMAN R. LLOYD & CO., rai 


70) OSWESTRY (Te 


. 224) 





midway between 


white Residence 


CENTRAL HEATING Easily maintained gardens. 
THROUGHOUT. A secondary _ residence, 
LARGE GARAGE. “The Cottage,”’ 6 rooms, 

modernised. Gardener’s 

Picturesque garden and cottage, lodge and out- 
ornamental woodland, in- buildings, together with 
expensive to run. woodland, pasture and 
arable land, extending to 


as above. 








MONTGOMERYSHIRE 


24 miles from Welshpool, easy reach of Chester, Shrewsbury and the Welsh coast. 
A Freehold Property of exceptional charm, in a delightful setting 


comprising 
TRELYDAN HALL 


A 16th-century black and 


Hall, cloakroom, large ’ nm 
lounge, dining room, pretty with subsequent addition. 
loggia, breakfast room, 2 Three reception, gent’s 
bathrooms, 4 bedrooms, cloak, 9 bed and dressing, 
boxroom 2 bath, modernised domes- 
° 7‘ tic _ offices. Electricity 
MAIN SERVICES. throughout. 





50 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION except of lodge and part area of land. 
Sale by Auction November 14 at Welshpool, if not previously sold. 
Particulars from the Auctioneers, Welshpool. 











Under instructions from the Personal Representatives of the late Rt. Hon. 





Baron Glanusk, D.S.O. 


VACANT POSSESSION OF 


the Greyhound Hotel, 


THE RESIDENTIAL 


‘“*GLANWYE”’ 


GLANWYE 


FISHING ON THE RIVER WYE 


THE GLANWYE ESTATE. 


1,055 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FARMS, SMALL HOLDINGS 


PROPERTY 


WITH APPROXIMATELY 4 MILES VALUABLE FISHING RIGHTS ON RIVER WYE 


AND FISHERY ON JANUARY 1, 1950. 


To be Sold by Auction in lots (unless previously disposed of by private treaty) at 
Builth Wells, on Monday, October 31, 1949, at 2.30 p.m. by 


MESSRS. STEPHENSON & ALEXANDER, F.a.1. 


Illustrated particulars, 


plans and conditions of sale (price 5/-) from: 


Messrs. LEE & PEMBERTONS, Solicitors, 46, 
Crickhowell, or the Auctioneers, 5, High Street, Cardiff. 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2; The Glanusk Estate Office, 
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44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


REGent 0911 (2 lines) 
REGent 2858 and 0577 





DORSET 


In one of the best farming districts of the favourite county. 
GENTLEMAN’S SMALL FARM 
OF ABOUT 55 ACRES (might sell with 13 ACRES) 





Inspected by the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, as above. 


Main electricity and water. 
Tp." 
tyings for 40. 


FOR SALE WITH 
together with a 


See ee Mens Or f the most attractiv 
modernised 1€ 0 @ most ¢ ac re 
( od) Residential and Agricul- 
Containing 3 sitting rooms, tural Properties on the 
8 bedrooms, bathroom. market in this favourite 
district. 500 feet above sea- 


level, southern 
glorious views. 


tT. buildings, including 
tricity and power. 


Garage, etc. 





can be used for store 


VACANT POSSESSION 
(except 2 cottages). 


aspec 
Main elec- 
Central 


SOUTHERN MIDLANDS 

15 miles from Banbury. 
227 ACRES (about 155 acres is attested, the remainder is separated by road and 
Substantial Farm Buildings. 


cattle), 10 cottages. 





3 ( heating. Abundant water. 
Attested herd can be taken ““Bsse’’ cooker. Four sitting 
over. rooms, 12 bedrooms, 3 
[EARLY VACANT bathrooms. : a 
POSSESSION CHARMING GARDENS. TITHE FREE 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, S.W 
(L.R.23,265) (L.I 93.759) 

















WESTERN BERKSHIRE WEST SUSSEX UNDER 10 MILES FROM 
QUEEN ANNE PERIOD COUNTRY RESIDENCE Easy of access to London by electric train service. BISHOP’S STORTFORD 
Convenient for main line station with bus service. Lovely views. Cs ee Pn yt A acta In a lovely rural district, and 50 feet above sea-level, away 
‘ j from main roads, 
Four sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main water. | Southern aspect, lovely ee Horsham under | the property is most attractive and in first-rate order. 
ai slectricitv ¢ 7e ‘entre ating ‘arage Bare . sitting 3. 
Main electricity and power. Central heating. Garage. Hall and 2 large sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms (4 basins) saikaciaa POE cy. nor gg lia i 
Cottage. Delightful old gardens. dressing aye. : bathrooms. Main water and electricity. Aga cooker. Esse boiler. 
: Garage and stabling. Delightful grounds, also orchard, Electric light. Main water. Garage, ete. 
ABOUT 2%, ACRES IN ALL paddock and wood. Really nice gardens, about 100 fruit trees. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £9,650 ABOUT 13 ACRES IN ALL AREA ABOUT 2 ACRES 
as PRICE FREEHOLD £9,400 PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, $.W.1. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1 JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s ” ace, S.W.1 
(L.R.23,087) (L.R.23,394) 4.R.23, 362) 
ABERDEENSHIRE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


IDEALLY SUITABLE FOR A CITY GENTLEMAN 
RESIDENCE, T.T. FARM AND COTTAGES, ALL WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 


KINELLAR a, 10 MILES ABERDEEN 


A typical 
Scottish house and garden 


For sale by Private Treaty. 


and charming 


: Three cottages and_ flat, 
with ABOUT 40 ACRES model farmer. High situa- 
(OR 150 ACRES), near tion, magnificent panoramic 
the River Don. Part of the views. 
house dates from the 17th 


Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 9 
bedrooms (basins), 4 bath- 
rooms, maids’ sitting room. 
Main electricity and power. 
Company’s water, Aga 
cooker, central heating. 


century, with later addi- 
tions and modern improve- 
ments. Four reception 
rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, etc. Central heating. 


Private electric plant (grid Stabling for 5, 2 large 
soon available). The house arages. Simple gardens. 
faces south and the shel- ard tennis court, swim- 


tered gardens and woods are 

“ . : a lovely feature of the 

The Home Vorm (110 acres) let to a tenant can be purchased, if desired. 

Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 

1 (Tel: REGent 0911), and Messrs. C. W. INGRAM & Son, 90, 
go s Street, Edinburgh (Tel.: Edinburgh 32251). 


HALL, PAIN & FOSTER 


57, COMMERCIAL ROAD, PORTSMOUTH (Tel. 74441/2/3) AND AT SOUTHSEA, PETERSFIELD AND FAREHAM, HANTS 


BY AUCTION SEPTEMBER 28 
By order of Major General T. H. Jameson, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
“FREEHILLS FARMHOUSE’’, BURSLEDON, HANTS. 


SMALL FREEHOLD PERIOD RESIDENCE 
in favoured village near the River Hamble, which should be of strong interest to 
yachtsmen. 
Lounge hall, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. 
AREA 2'. ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 


OLD PORTSMOUTH 
SMALL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE FACING THE CATHEDRAL 
61, ST. THOMAS STREET 
Four bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. 
VACANT POSSESSION 





ming pool. 
This fine estate is in first- 
class order. 





property. 
For further —— ey apply to Sole 


ABOUT 165 ACRES | 
Inspected and recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
8.W.1. (L.BR.23, 148) 


James’s Place, 














URGENTLY WANTED 


HAMPSHIRE OR WEST SUSSEX. A MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
containing approximately 6-7 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, preferably with an area of 
30-40 ACRES OF LAND 


Usual offices. Garage for 2 cars. 





but not essential. 


Must be within about 15 miles of Portsmouth. 


MAXIMUM PRICE: £15,000 





BY AUCTION OCTOBER 19 but a property at a price in the region of £7,000-£10,000 would be most suitable. 


“KEYDELL LODGE’’, HORNDEAN, HANTS 
Amidst rural surroundings between Portsmouth and Petersfield. 
QUAINT OLD-WORLD COTTAGE STYLE RESIDENCE 
Two bedrooms, bathroom, two reception rooms, secluded garden, %4 ACRE 
VACANT POSSESSION 


LINCOLN & CO., evi. 


SPECIALISTS IN RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES THROUGHOUT SURREY 


No Commission required. 


Apply: HALL, PA:s & Foster, 57, Commercial Road, Portsmouth (Tel. 74441/2/3). 











LINCOLN a 
83, MANOR ROA 
WALLINGTON, SURREY. 


Telephone : 
WALLINGTON 
6601 (10 Lines) 


THE 


A DETACHED RESIDENCE OF DIGNITY AND CHARM 


In the Surrey hills 400 feet above sea level, commanding magnificent views. 





Only 30 minutes from the West End and City, yet in 
gloriously open surroundings in one of the most coveted 
areas of Inner Surrey. 


ENTRANCE HALL WITH CLOAKROOM. 


THREE FINE RECEPTION ROOMS AND BILLIARDS 
ROOM. 


SEVEN BEDROOMS AND DRESSING ROOM. 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED OFFICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 








The oe autiful tinaboiel AOE with ‘thei ir woceging lawns provide an ideal setting for the house, and extend to over 24% ACRES. Kitchen garden. Two heated greenhouses. Garage. 


PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 
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DORKING (Tel. 2212/3) 


EFFINGHAM 
(Tel. Bookham 2801/2) 


CUBITT & WEST 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 680) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 





THE SURREY RESIDENCE OF THE LATE EARL LLOYD GEORGE 


OF DWYFOR 


Between Farnham and Hindhead, on an eminence, adjacent to Churt, facing south, with really lovely views. 





AND DRESSING ROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS. 
CHARMING RECEPTION ROOMS. 
VERY SUPERIOR SELF-CONTAINED FLAT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY, GAS AND WATER. 
FROM ONE TO THREE COTTAGES, AS DESIRED. 


ABOUT 63 ACRES 


of Gardens, Woodlands, Plantations, Lakes and Swimming 
Pool. Fishing and Rough Shooting. 


7 BED 


VACANT POSSESSION. 





PRICE £17,000 (OPEN TO OFFER) WITH ONE COTTAGE 


Sole Agents: CUBITT & WEST, 


Farnham, Surrey (Tel. 5261). 


(F.19) 











JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


MAYFAIR 
3316/7 





FOR AUCTION ON A DATE TO BE ANNOUNCED LATER (if not previously disposed of privately). 


TIERERNANE LODGE, BALLICKMOYLER, LEIX 


6 miles Carlow. 


THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE GENTLEMAN'S ESTATE, 

ABOUT 50 MILES FROM DUBLIN, MEETS ALMOST 

ALL PRESENT-DAY REQUIREMENTS AND HAS 
MANY PLEASING FEATURES 


Equally suitable for horses or mixed farming, the excellent 
outbuildings would convert easily for stud purposes. 


The lands are well watered by three rivers, with good fencing. 
THE NON-BASEMENT RESIDENCE, built about 1910, 
is excellently designed in perfect structural condition, 
notably dry, bright and pleasing. 
Comprising: Lounge and inner hall (pitch pine stairway), 
drawing room (30 ft. x 17 ft.) and 2 other reception rooms, 
fitted cloakroom, 4 double bedrooms (all h. and c.), dressing 
room, bathroom, separate lavatory, hot linen room. The 
very modern, bright kitchen, with Aga cooker, York boiler 
and spacious built-in cupboards, is a feature; silver pantry, 
storerooms, etc. 


8 miles Athy. 


On 220 statute acres. 





Mainly limestone land. 


dairy, laundry, 


A roomy annex contains: 2 rooms and 
Good yard 


scullery, battery room with fine loft overhead. 


and very extensive outbuildings, beautifully planned and in 


excellent condition. 

Large poultry houses and runs, piggeries, etc. 
Lighting by 50-volt National Diesel throughout house and 
outbuildings, with 27-cell Alton battery. Engine water pump. 
Well-stocked fruit and vegetable garden, greenhouse, tennis 

court, 8 acres of woodland. 

Held in Fee-simple for ever subject to rents totalling 
£77/2/- P.L.V. Lands £740/10/-. Buildings £4/10/-. 
Solicitors having Carriage of Sales: Messrs. ARTHUR 
COX & CO., 42, Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 
Further particulars from: JACKSON-STOPS & 
McCABE (Arthur W. McCabe, F.A.1.,M.1.A.A.), College 
Green, Dublin. Tel. 77601 (2 lines). 








GROsvenor 
2861 


‘TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
“Cornishmen, London”’ 





VIRGINIA WATER. } mile from station. Close to golf 
and Country Club. DELIGHTFUL CHARACTER 
RESIDENCE. Excellent order. Hall, 2 reception (one 
23 ft. 6in. x 18 ft.), 2 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms (h. and c.). 
Central heating. All main services. ’Phone. Garage. Charming 
gardens, kitchen and fruit gardens. More available. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,725) 
ITTENNAMS SPRINGS, EWEN, NEAR CIREN- 
CESTER GLOS. Kemble Junction 1 mile. AWELL 
APPOINTED COTSWOL SIDENCE. Lounge 
hall, 2 reception, 5 bed., 2 bath. Central heating. Main 
electric light and power. Estate water. Cottage. Out- 
buildings, Cotswold barn (let at £26 p.a.). Attractive 
gardens. Water meadows with frontage to the Upper 
Thames, providing fishing rights both banks. 15 ACRES. 
This Freehold to be offered by Auction (unless pre- 
viously sold) at Kings Head Hotel Cirencester on 
Monday October 3 1949 at 3 p.m. Joint Auctioneers: 
JACKSON-StTops, Old Council Chambers, Cirencester, and 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 
BEACONSFIELD (45 minutes Marylebone and Padding- 
ton). Close lovely country yet near schools, shops, 
station, cinema, etc. ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT 
RESIDENCE, 3 reception, cloakroom, 5 bed., bathroom. 
Main services. Garage. Prolific garden, tennis, etc. 4 
ACRE. QUICK SALE DESIRED.—TRESIDDER «& CoO., 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. (24,613) 











OVERLOOKING ST. IVES BAY 

ORNISH COAST. Secluded position. ATTRAC- 

TIVE MODERN RESIDENCE, with polished 
parquet floors, oak-panelled hall, cloakroom, 3 reception 
(one 26 ft. x 17 ft. 6 in.), 3 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms (h. and 
c.). Main electricity, water and gas. Garage. Charming 
grounds of 2 ACRES, including kitchen garden, 2 green- 
houses, etc.—Joint Agents: Messrs JAMES LANHAM, LTD., 
High Street, St. Ives, Cornwall, and TRESIDDER «& Co., 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


ANFORD CLIFFS. Beautiful position, secluded, not 

isolated, near golf. Delightful CHARACTER RESI- 
DENCE in excellent order, south aspect. Hall, cloakroom, 
3 good reception, study, 5 bedrooms (all h. and c.), 2 
luxuriously fitted bathrooms, large attic. Garages for 3. 
Beautiful grounds including lawns, orchard and woodland, 
inexpensive to maintain. 3 ACRES.—TRESIDDER « Co., 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. (24,490) 


USSEX. CHARMING FAMILY RESIDENCE. 
Very suitable for division. Seven main bedrooms, 4 
bathrooms, 3 reception and lounge hall. Elec. Main water. 
*Phone. Central heating. Garages. Stabling. Cottage (with 
bathroom). Nicely timbered grounds, kitchen garden, 
orchard and about 20 acres of farmland (let). In all about 
26} ACRES.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, 
W.1. (17,153) 











QUAY ON THE HELFORD RIVER 
OUTH CORNWALL. Ideal position for yachtsman. 


setting with grounds sloping down to quay. Large lounge- 
living room, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Main elec- 
tricity and cooking. Telephone. Garage. Woodland 
grounds, terrace and lawn, foreshore. In all about ONE 
ACRE.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 

(24,412) 





£5,950 7 ACRES 

XON. 14 miles from Oxford. In small Cotswold 
vilage. CHARMING COTSWOLD COTTAGE- 
RESIDENCE, restored and modernised; old oak beams 
and rafters. Two reception, one with open fireplace, light 
kitchen, modern bathroom and w.c., 3 bedrooms. Main elec. 
and water. Garage. Piggeries. Barn. Small garden, 
orchard and field.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley 

Street, W.1. (23,258) 
LORIOUS DEVON. SUITABLE HOTEL OR 
FAMILY HOUSE. ELIZABETHAN STYLE 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE in excellent order. 
Twelve bed. (9 h. and c.), 2 bath., 4 reception, hall, electric 
light, Aga cooker. Garage, hunter stabling, flat. Grounds 
and pasture 8 ACRES. Farmhouse, farm buildings, 2 
cottages and 25 Acres pasture and arable land may also 
be had, and another 50 Acres might be obtained if required. 
—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,400) 











RINGWOOD 


2056 


HAYWARD & COUNDLEY 


49/51 SOUTHAMPTON RD. 
RINGWOOD HANTS 





OLD WORLD 
———— 


Fs 





TWO OF THE MANY _ LOVELY 


NEW FOREST HOMES 
recently sold by 


MESSRS. 
HAYWARD & COUNDLEY 
who are 
PROPERTY SPECIALISTS 
for 
RINQWOOD AND THE 


NEW FOREST 


MODERN 
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SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


REGent 2481 





HANTS. BETWEEN THE NEW FOREST AND THE SEA 
Really charming small Residential Estate. 
34 miles Lymington with its excellent yachting facilities. 


Exceptionally attractive 
Country House of char- 
acter. 

In miniature _ parklands 
approached by long drive. 
Three reception rooms, 
study, boudoir, 6 principal 
bedrooms and 4 servants’ 
bedrooms, all with fitted 
basins (h. and c.), 3 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. 
Main services. 
Picturesque entrance lodge. 
Garage for 3 cars. Stabling 
with rooms over. 





Beautifully timbered grounds, delightful woodlands, orchard and paddock. 
FOR SALE WITH 26 ACRES 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: REGent 2481. 


A LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


In a favourite part of Hertfordshire. 
Within 10 minutes’ walk of main line station with frequent service of trains to London in 
about 25 minutes. 


Magnificently built and beautifully equipped Residence. 





Erected to the designs of an 
architect for present owner. 


Fine oak-panelled lounge 

hall, 3 elegant reception 

rooms, 10 bedrooms, dress- 
ing room, 3 bathrooms. 


Central heating throughout. 
All main services. 
Garage for 3 cars. 

Chauffeur’s flat. 
Excellent cottage. 





Very lovely gardens laid out by well-known firm of landscape gardeners. 
FOR SALE WITH NEARLY 4 ACRES 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: REGent 2481. 





BUCKS. NEAR WINSLOW 
In unspoilt country surrounded by farmlands. 
On the fringe of a picturesque village but quite secluded. 


Attractive and well-planned Residence in first-class condition. 


With a sunny and bright 
interior, on 2 floors only. 
Square hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing 
room, bathroom. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
Fine double garage. 


Stabling and man’s room. 





Well stocked gardens bounded by a stream, tennis lawn and orchard. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,250 WITH ABOUT 2 ACRES 


Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: REGent 2481. 


SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
Charming position near East Grinstead. One hour London. On high ground with extensive, 
southern views. 
ATTRACTIVE WELL-PLANNED RESIDENCE 
Three reception rooms, recreation room, 5 bedrooms, dressing room or single bedroom, 
2 bathrooms. Main services. 
Terraced gardens on southern slope. 
FOR SALE AT A REDUCED PRICE 
Attractive barn with stabling and garage 
Agents: F. L. 





accommodation available if wanted. 
MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: REGent 2481. 


SOMERSET. IN A MOST DELIGHTFUL RURAL POSITION 


Surrounded by agricultural land and not overlooked. 





Within 6 miles of Bristol station with good service of trains to London and the north. 
VERY CHARMING GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Modernised and added to in 1920. 
Entrance hall. Two reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electric light 
and water. Gardener’s cottage. Large garage. Stabling. Walled garden with tennis 
and other lawns, fruit and vegetable garden, orchard and 2 paddocks. 


£8,000 WITH ABOUT 5, ACRES 


Agents: | F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: REGent 2481. 








And at 


And at 


949 


ALDERSHOT 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


WALCOTE CHAMBERS, HIGH STREET, WINCHESTER (Tel. 


3388) 


FLEET ROAD, 


FARNBOROUGH 


FLEET, HANTS (Tel. 1066) 





RESIDENCE AND 8%, ACRES 
ON HANTS-SURREY BORDERS 
2 miles residential town and station. 


Four principal bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. 
Main electricity, water and gas. Garage and other buildings. 
Matured garden and paddock. 

PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 

Fleet Office. 





IN A HIGH HEALTHY POSITION 


On the edge of favourite Hants village. 
COMPACT FAMILY HOUSE 


Five to six bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 2 
garages, etc. Matured garden, 1 ACRE. 


GARDENER’S BUNGALOW. 
PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 





FLEET, HANTS 
WELL-EQUIPPED CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE 
in ideal situation and replete with all conveniences. 
Few minutes’ walk of shops and station (Waterloo under 
1 howr). 


A 
4 
~ 





Six bedrooms (4 h. and c.), dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, cloakroom. 
Double garage. All main services. Central heating. 
Attractive and easily managed garden. 
ABOUT %*, AC PRICE £7,850 FREEHOLD 
Fleet Office. 









IDEAL FOR WEEKENDS 
TUDOR COTTAGE RECENTLY MODERNISED 
12 miles Winchester and in unspoilt surroundings. 
Two bedreoms, bathroom, lounge/dining room. 
Space for garage, and easily maintained garden. 
PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD 

Winchester Office. 





ONLY £6,500 FREEHOLD 
In the beautiful New Forest area. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
Seven bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
Cottage and small farmery. 
Woodland walks and inexpensive garden. 
ABOUT 30 ACRES 
Winchester Office. 

















BLETCHLEY 
(Tel. 53) 


Fleet Office. 
\ : o S e 


JOHNSON & CO., rrscs. 


WOLVERTON and 
STONY STRATFORD 





“ SHORNDOWN,’’ MURSLEY 


Excellent train service from Bletchley Junction—5 miles. 





A perfect small Freehold Country House with un- 
rivalled views of unspoiled countryside. Three reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, domestic offices. Charm- 
ing garden. Two bungalows, attested cow-house, loose 
boxes. Main services. 37 acres of FIRST-CLASS LAND. 





Ideal for miniature stud or pedigree stock. 


‘“‘SHENLEY PARK,’’ BLETCHLEY 


Excellent train service from Bletchley Junction—4 miles. 
F : 





Delightful Freehold Country Estate of 72 acres of rich 
and fertile land. A residence with commanding views of 
rural Bucks. Hall, 3 reception rooms, domestic offices, 
4 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms, nursery wing of 5 bedrooms 
and bathroom, 3 self-contained flats. Main services. 
Central heating. Lovely garden with lily pond, greenhouse, 
orchards, ete. Excellent ranges of modern farm buildings, 
with attested cow-house, Dutch barn, etc. Two cottages. 





“THE MALT HOUSE” 
SHENLEY CHURCH END 


Excellent train service from Bletchley Junction—A4 miles. 





modern Country Residence 

comprising entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms, domestic offices with servants’ hall, so 

designed as to constitute main residence and separate staff 

quarters. Main services. Attested cow-house and other 

farm buildings. 15 acres of good farm land. To Let on 
Lease, 19 years unexpired. 


An attractive small 


THE ABOVE PROPERTIES ARE ALL IN NORTH BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND ARE OFFERED WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
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cae G, KNIGHT & SONS dae 
STOWMARKET ° e AND CAMBRIDGE 
130, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 (MAYfair 0023/4) 


IN THE LOVELY VALE OF AYLESBURY 


Completely rural surroundings with views of the Chilterns yet within easy reach of London. 


THE BEAUTIFULLY RESTORED AND MODERNISED ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 


oe 5 
WALDRIDGE MANOR, FORD 
NEAR AYLESBURY 
With well proportioned and lofty rooms together with all 
the fascinating features of the period and none of the 
disadvantages. 









Three reception rooms, 6 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
2 servants’ bedrooms. 

MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. CENTRAL 
HEATING. EVERY CONVENIENCE. 
Beautiful tithe barn converted to music or playroom. 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE AND MODERN RANGE OF 
4 LOOSE BOXES. 

Inexpensive formal gardens with ornamental water, 
kitchen gardens, arable and pasture land, in all 


ABOUT 75 ACRES 


(Some let but possession of the whole can be arranged if 





desired). 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN OCTOBER (unless sold previously) 
Solicitors: Messrs. ALLEN & OVERY, 43, Thieadneedle Street, E.C.2 (Tel.: AVEnue 3521). Auctioneers: Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, as above (Tel.: MAYfair 0023/4). 
500 feet up, within 1 hour of London and only 14 miles main line station. In the lovely Roding country within 26 miles of London. 
; i i ; i BEAUTIFULLY RESTORED 16TH-CENTURY HOUSE 
The Residential and Highly Productive Stock Breeding Farm. Once the 3 | 
prepevty of the late Lord Rothschild. Exceptionally well appointed 
Beautifully Appointed with every convenience 
Modern Residence while retaining great char- 


acter. 
with oak panelling and oak 
floors. Three rec., 7 bed., 
4 bath., 2 staff rooms. All 


i i Two reception, 4 bedrooms 
main services. 


(basins, h. and c.), bath- 


MAGNIFICENT RANGE room, labour-saving offices. 
of MODEL BUILDINGS Electric light. Central heat- 
for breeding. T.T. cow- ing. Constant hot wa ter. 


houses for 53. Model Dairy 
Block. Stabling for hunters. 
Thatched barn, 4 loose 








— ae a5 Garages, etc. Six cottages. boxes, garage, ete. 
About 114 Acres arable and pasture all in ring fence. Formal and kitchen gardens, ones and paddock in all 
ith i i i i 5 ABOUT 
Freehold for sale —_ immediate possession - as going remapeiag a FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Joint Sole Agents: R. C. KNIGHT & Sons, 130, Mount Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: Sole Agents: R. C. KNiGHTt & Sons, 130, Mount Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: 
MAYfair 0073/4), and GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. MAY fair 0023/4). 











“uae” CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, =" 


THE DEANERY, SONNING-ON-THAMES 


A PERFECT LUTYENS RESIDENCE 





in a walled garden. 
ELEVEN BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 
FOUR BATHROOMS. 
FOUR RECEPTION. MODERN OFFICES. 
TWO COTTAGES. 
GARAGES AND STABLES, 
OIL-BURNING CENTRAL HEAT. 





ALL SERVICES. 
THE RESIDENCE. ABOUT 8 ACRES patie reece 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY PUBLIC AUCTION SHORTLY 


Illustrated details from Auctioneers, CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, F.A.I., aS above. 








DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON MANDLEY & SPARROW 














NEWBURY. Tel. 1 38, CHEQUER STREET, ST. ALBANS TEL: ST. ALBANS 215 (3 lines) 
Newbury 5 miles, Basingstoke 10 miles. ONE OF THE MOST eae OF ITS SIZE IN THE 


A MODEL STUD FARM 
Also suitable for general farming operations. Pe ee a 
MODERNISED having the quiet dignity 
RESIDENCE and charm associated 
with the Georgian period 
of 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 


4 sitting rooms. All on two floors. 
43 GOOD BOXES Four reception rooms, 5 
AROUND 2 YARDS bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 


STORES. modern domestic offices. 


Mai sctricity ¢ yater. 
FODDER HOUSE fain electricity and water 


Garage for 2 cars. Loose 





SADDLE ROOMS, ETC. boxes. Paddock. 
Entrance lodge and stud Attractive modern 
groom’s cottage. gardener’s cottage. 
Well-watered paddocks and : 
woodland. IN ALL 8 ACRES. TO BE SOLD BY PUBLIC AUCTION ON OCTOBER 5, 


1949 (UNLESS PREVIOUSLY SOLD) 


147 ACRES 


Illustrated particulars of the Auctioneers: Messrs. MANDLEY & SPARROW, 38, Chequer 
ees mane natin nemponses Street, St. Albans, and at Hatfield, Radlett, Watford, Northwood, Bushey and 
DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, Newbury. Harpenden. 
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41, BERKELEY SQ., 
LONDON, W.1. GRO. 3056 


LOFTS & WARNER 


and at OXFORD, ANDOVER 
MELTON MOWBRAY 





DEVON 


00 ft. up with fine views to the west. Just off the main Exeter road and 5 miles from 
Launceston. 


DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT 14th-CENTURY: MANOR HOUSE 

Carefully restored and mod- 
ernised with 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, great hall, 


winter parlour and solar 
20 ft. x 24 ft. 
Main electricity near. 


Estate water. Septic tank 


drainage. 
Walled garden and orchard 
of ABOUT 3 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, £8,500 
Joint Sole Agents: Lorrs & WARNER, as above, and R. B. TAYLOR & Sons, Yeovil 
(Tel. 817). 








STAFFORDSHIRE 


Easy reach of Birmingham, Rugby and other important Midland centres. 


WILLIAM AND MARY RESIDENCE 


In well-timbered 
Hall, beautifully panelled 
billiard and 4 reception 
rooms, 6 principal bed and 
dressing rooms, 6 secondary 
and servants’ bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Main elec- 
tricity and water. 
Stabling. Garages. 
cottages. 
Lovely grounds with chain 
of small lakes. 
TWO FARMS (let). 


In all 185 ACRES 


park. 


Two 





For Sale privately or would be sold without the farmlands. 


Sole Agents: Lorrs & WARNER, as above. 





Unusual opportunity. 
On a bus route. Close to Ashridge Common and golf course. 
“BEANEY,” LITTLE GADDESDEN 


Red brick Georgian House in delightful gardens and 
grounds. 





Hall, 2 reception rooms, 13 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, offices. 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. Excellent 
gardens with fine swimming pool. Well-timbered grounds, 
and parkland extending to 
ABOUT 22 ACRES 
For Sale Freehold privately or by Auction 
LOFTS & WARNER, as above. 


Lorts & WARNER, 
later. 





12 miles Newbury. 


Mostly on the Greensands. 


WILTSHIRE 


A VALUABLE T.T. ATTESTED FARM 
in excellent condition. 
FINE FARMHOUSE 
comprising: 
Lounge, 3 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bathroom. 

Four excellent cottages in two pairs. 
FINE RANGE OF OUTBUILDINGS 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
ABOUT 326 ACRES 


14, St. Giles, 


as above. 


11 miles Marlborough. 


OXFORDSHIRE 


In a village 9 miles Oxford. 


LOVELY QUEEN ANNE AND GEORGIAN 
MANOR HOUSE 





Three reception, 8 principal, 6 secondary bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. Excellent domestic offices. 
Good outbuildings, stables and garage. Charming small 
house and 4 cottages. ABOUT 30 ACRES 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. UNFAILING WATER SUPPLY. 
Lorts & WARNER, 14, St. Giles, Oxford (Tel. 2725), and 
as above. 


Oxford (Tel. 2725), and 











“els. 308 A. W. NEATE & SONS Ne 
Tels. 304 - m Tel. 8 
and 1620 NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD 





“BEENHAM GRANGE”’ RESIDENTIAL & SOCIAL 
CLUB 


Midway between Newbury and Reading (8 miles each), 400 yards from main Bath Road, 
with half-hourly bus services, and main line station. 


Sixteen bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, bar-lounge, 2 dining 
rooms, lounge, billiards and 
card rooms, domestic offices. 
Pleasure, kitchen and fruit 
gardens of 
about 4 acres. 


Gardener’s flat, garages for 
5 and other buildings. 


electricity, plentiful 
supply. Modern 
drainage with 
Partial central 
heating. 


Main 
water 
bacterial 
sprinkler. 





FEEDING-STUFFS QUOTA. 


CATERING AND EXCISE LICENCES. 

FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION (INCLUDING GOODWILL) 
BY AUCTION (IF NOT SOLD PRIVATELY) i 

All trade equipment and furniture can be purchased by valuation, if required. 





“MALVINAS COTTAGE,’’ RAMSBURY 
MELLOWED COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
in village square of ancient village. 
Three bedrooms, 2 or 3 sitting rooms, domestic offices. Good garden. Garage. Electric 


light, main water, gas, main drainage available. 


FREEHOLD. POSSESSION. EARLY AUCTION IF NOT SOLD. 





“MEADOWCROFT’’ ALDBOURNE 


BUNGALOW AND HALF-ACRE GARDEN 
on outskirts of this lovely Wiltshire village. 


Three bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, domestic offices. Electric light, main 


water. Modern drainage. e 
For Sale by Auction shortly (unless proviously sold). 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION 











CHAPMAN, MOORE & MUGFORD 


SHAFTESBURY, DORSET. TISBURY, WILTS. & GILLINGHAM, DORSET 


HINDON, WILTSHIRE 


Twiat Salisbury and Shaftesbury. 





RESIDENCE OF 


AN ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD QUEEN ANN 
CHARACTER 


The spacious accommoda- 
tion comprises: 4 principal 
bedrooms, 2 secondary bed- 
rooms, bathroom, dining 
room, drawing room, study, 
kitchen, bootroom, house 
pantry, cloakroom. 


OUTBUILDINGS AND 
GARAGE. 


MAIN SERVICES. 


Medium-sized garden, small 
rockery, lawn and vegetable 
plot. 





Takes Ml Am “ ” 


For Sale by Public Auction at an early date (unless previously sold by private 
treaty). Vacant possession on completion of the purchase. 
Full particulars available now from the Sole Agents: CHAPMAN, MooRE & MUGFORD, 
Shaftesbury, Dorset, and Branches. 








LACEY N. GOODING 
WEST SUFFOLK 


9 miles from Bury St. Edmunds and Stowmarket; 34 miles from station. 


FINE OLD 17th-CENTURY COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
containing: 
Three sitting rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms. 


BURY St. EDMUNDS. Tel. 166. 





Kitchen and usual domes- 
tie offices. 


Excellent RANGE OF 
STABLING. 


GARAGE 
Large Garden and Paddock. 
The whole containing an 


area of approx. 


1, ACRES 





For Sale by Private Treaty, with Immediate Possession. 
PRICE: £3,750 
Apply: Lacky N. Goopine, Estate Agent, 53, Abbeygate Street, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Tel. 166. 
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MAIDENHEAD (Tel. 53 & 54) 
SUNNINGDALE (Tel. Ascot 73) 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


WINDSOR (Tel. 73) SLOUGH (Tel. 20048) 
GERRARDS CROSS (Tel. 3987) 





IVER, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


London 18 miles. 1 mile main line station. 


VIEWS FOR 40 MILES 
On the wooded slopes of Bowsey Hill, convenient for Henley, 
Reading and Maidenhead. 
A PICTURESQUE COUNTRY COTTAGE 


Three bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, sun loggia, 
kitchen, etc. Main water. Modern drainage. 


Electric light. Garage. 
About % ACRE of attractive gardens. 
FREEHOLD £3,500. VACANT POSSESSION 
> Sole Agents: Gippy & GipDy, Maidenhead (Tel. 53 and 54). 


SURREY AND CAMBERLEY 


About 350 ft. high, adjacent to Chobham Ridges. 








FINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
In parklike grounds of about 6 acres 
Seven bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, excellent offices. Main services. Up-to-date central 
heating system. Entrance lodge. Garages. Stabling, etc. 
FREEHOLD. VACANT — 
OFFERS INVITE 








GERRARDS CROSS 


In a much-sought-after position. 
A PERFECT MODERN HOUSE 


Gardens of about % acre. 
FREEHOLD £8,000. VACANT POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: Gippy & GIDDY, aouah (Tel. 20048). Gippy & GIbpy, 





Six bedrooms (basins), 2 bathrooms, 2-3 reception rooms, : os ; 
cloak room, etc. Central heating. i i = A CHARMING GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 


Main services. Two 

Nine bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, staff flat 

and bathroom. Central heating. Main services. Garages, 

Magnificent gardens, with hard tennis court, of 3 acres. 
FREEHOLD £12,000 





Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3987). Sole Agents: GippY & GiIppy, Sunningdale (Tel. Ascot 73). 








3 WIMPOLE STREET, 


Tel. LANgham 1095 


“ag: ~~ LEY CLARK AND PARTNERS “= 


CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.1 





HORLEY, SURREY 
ARCHITECT DESIGNED LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 
in rural situation. 
Fast trains to Victoria and 
London Bridge. 

Five bedrooms, bathroom. 
Two reception rooms. 
Model kitchen. 
Garage. 
GARDEN OF *%, ACRE, 
including 
FULL-SIZED TENNIS 
COURT. 





£5,950 FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: LEY CLARK & PARTNERS LTD., 
3, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. 





WOKING, SURREY 
SURREY-HORSELL, NEAR WOKING 


Set well back in quet road in beautiful pine and heather country. Exceptional gardens, 
shaded by fine trees, with private gate to Horsell Common adjoining. Substantially 
constructed house, well-maintained and outstanding for its fine appointments and 
fittings. Recently re-wired, new points, ample power plugs. 
Lounge hall and 2 reception (teak and parquet floors). 
Six bedrooms. 
Complete domestic offices include servants’ sitting room, kitchen, pantry, etc 
Three floors. 
Kitchen garden with fruit trees, greenhouse. 
Two garages. 
ABOUT 1, ACRES : 
Only 25 miles from London, Woking Station 1 mile (30 minutes from Waterloo). 
£7,250 FREEHOLD 


Agents: LEY CLARK & PARTNERS LTD., 3, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. 








COCKETT, HENDERSON & CO. 


BROADSTAIRS Tel. 164 





BROADSTAIRS 
EXCEPTIONALLY LABOUR-SAVING AND WELL-BUILT BUNGALOW 


Delightfully situated facing lovely park covenanted as permanent open space. Near bus 
route, 5 minutes’ walk from station, easy reach of town centre, shops and sea. 


Two reception, 4 bedrooms 
(3 h. and ec. and gas fires), 
bathroom, 2 w.c.s, well 
laid out kitchen, larder, 
coal store, good cupboards 
(2 heated), large loft with 
stairway. Efficient central 
heating includes conserva- 
tory. 

MAIN WATER,GAS AND 
ELECTRICITY 
Garage with long work- 
bench, and loft over. 
Garden with lawns, fruit. 
etc., on most responsive soil. 
Site 150 ft. x 180 ft. 


FREEHOLD. POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Auct‘on on October 12 or privately. 
Auctioneers: COCKETT, HENDERSON & CO., Broadstairs. Tel. 164. 





F. ELLEN & SON, 


ANDOVER, HANTS. Tel. 2417 





500 FEET UP, FACING SOUTH 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE IN QUEEN ANNE STYLE 


Four bedrooms, bathroom 
and kitchen on second floor, 
suitable for staff quarters. 


Nine bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms and ample 
offices. 
Electricity. 

Estate water supply. 
Garages, timbered grounds, 
walled vegetable garden, 
workshop and other build- 

ings 
IN ALL ABOUT 
5 ACRES 





In excellent order, 
VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £10,000 


Particulars of the Agents, as above. 














ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO., F.a.1. 


LEWES (Tel. 660 3 lines) and at UCKFIELD AND HURSTPIERPOINT, SUSSEX 


MID SUSSEX 


Easy daily reach of London. Haywards Heath 8 miles. Adjacent to well-known common 
and golf course. 
A DELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF UNUSUAL CHARM 
Exceptionally well fitted and easily run house. 

Five bed. and dressing rooms (all h. and c.), 3 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, hall, 
3 reception, sun lounge, cloaks., etc. Main e.l. Central Heating. Ample water supply. 
TWO- ROOMED BUNGALOW. 

Double garage. Greenhouses. Beautiful gardens of about 
1 CRES 





VACANT POSSESSION. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
A cottage and a further 1! ACRES possibly available. 
Apply Lewes Office. 


SUSSEX CLOSE TO ASHDOWN FOREST 


Beautifully situated with glorious views. 
ATTRACTIVE MEDIUM SIZE COUNTRY HOUSE 
Six bed. and dressing rooms, bathroom, hall and cloakroom. 
Three reception rooms. Main services. 

Very lovely garden with tennis court. Outbuildings, greenhouse. 
COTTAGE. 

Two meadows, in all about 
6 ACRES 





VACANT POSSESSION. £7,500 FREEHOLD 
Apply Uckfield Office. 











H. E. HALL & SONS Tel. 5 


AUCTIONEERS, STATION POINT, WOKINGHAM 


BERKSHIRE 
On a slope of the Finchampstead ridges near good shopping towns and golf. 
QUAINT SMALL SHOOTING-BOX RESIDENCE 


Six bedrooms (3 with basins), 3 bathrooms, staff bedroom, 4 reception rooms, lounge- 
hall, modern kitchen, good domestic quarters, Aga cooker, central heating, main water, 
gas and electric light. 

ABOUT 10 ACRES. PRICE £7,500 


Adjoining bungalow with stabling and kennels .and an additional 40 acres can be had if 
required. 








NEAR CAMBERLEY HEATH GOLF 
MOST ATTRACTIVE EASILY RUN HOUSE 
in lovely surroundings. 


Three reception rooms (all good size), modern domestic offices, 2 staircases, 7 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Double garage, 3 acres natural garden. All services. Immaculate 
condition. 
£9,000 OR OFFER 


WOKINGHAM 
SEVERAL ATTRACTIVE SMALL HOUSES £4,000, £4,500, £5,000 
Apply: H. E. Hatt & SONs, as above. 
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HETHERINGTON & SECRET T, vas. 


ESTATE OFFICES: 


BEACONSFIELD (Tel. 249), GERRARDS CROSS (Tel. 2094) and at EALING, W.5 





A RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING AND TIMBERED ESTATE 


‘‘SHRUBS WOOD,’’ CHALFONT ST. GILES, BUCK 





A VIEW OF THE RESIDENCE, 


Including VALUABLE TIMBER, Pasture and Arable 
IN ALL ABOUT 90 ACRES 
UNIQUE MODERN LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 


on two floors only with 3 reception, model kitchens (Aga), 
7 bedrooms, 2 fitted dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. Main 
services, full central heating. Garage for 3. cars. 
FINE DETACHED COTTAGE (5 rooms, bathroom). 
RANGE OF MODERN BUILDINGS including stabling, 
cowhouse, piggery, glasshouse. 
Well placed in protected countryside over which glorious 
views are enjoyed. 
FIRST-CLASS ORDER THROUGHOUT. 


Convenient for village and station. 
VACANT POSSESSION 
For sale by Private Treaty or by Auction in October 
Auctioneers: HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, F.A.I., a8 above. 





THE ENTRANCE HALL. 








CAVENDISH HOUSE OF CHELTENHAM 





WINCHCOMBE, GLOS. 

About 7 miles from Cheltenham and on the road to Broadway 
and Stratford-on-Avon. 
GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 
in the village and ideally suitable for a guest house. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7-8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Principally on two floors. 

Main services with electric power points in practically 
every room. Independent hot-water system. 
Pretty walled garden with rose beds, lawns, herbaceous 
borders and some good fruit trees. Garage. 
PRICE £6,000 





BANKS OF SEVERN 


Occupying a quiet position some 5 miles from Stonehouse and 
12 miles from Gloucester. 


Three reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, good 


FAVOURED PAINSWICK DISTRICT 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-APPOINTED 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
In a picked position with glorious views, and known as 
Upton Knoll, Upton St. Leonards. 

Spacious hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 principal and 2 attic 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, cloakroom, and excellent domestic 

offices with Esse cooker. 
ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
HEATING. 
Principal and secondary staircases. 
Attractive 1 acre pleasure, fruit and vegetable garden, 
and a 3» acre paddock 


MAIN CENTRAL 


Garage. Stabling and other useful outbuildings. 


In accordance with instructions from the Exors. of the late 
Brigadier-General A. W. Pagan, D.S.O., D.L., 


CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


About 2 miles from the centre and at the foot of Robin’s Wood 
Hill. 


MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE 
in its own delightful gardens of 
ABOUT 2). ACRES 
with tennis lawn, fish pools, rockeries, and abundance of 
tree fruit. 

Spacious hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, cloakroom 
(h. and ¢.), 7-8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main services, central heating and independent hot water. 
Garage for 3 cars with covered washyard. 
PRICE £7,500 





BOURTON-ON-THE-WATER 


COTSWOLD STONE HOUSE 
in this picturesque village about 16 miles from Cheltenham 
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domestic offices. the above will be offered for sale by public auction Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 














Private electricity. Good water supply. (unless previously sold privately) on Wednesday, Main electric light, a ww Bg water. Independent 
1 ACRE GARDEN 19th October, 1949 ‘ 10 has oy 
x - . ildings Sms ar’ je yarage. 
Garage and other outbuildings. Agents: CAVENDISH HOUSE ESTATE OFFICES, 48, Promenade, pate jis — 
PRICE £4,250 Cheltenham. Phone 52081. PRICE £5,000 
39, REGENT STREET, RUGBY, TEL: 


WARWICKSHIRE RUGBY 2522 





FARREN & CO. 


Canterbury 8 miles, Sandwich 3 miles, and 3 miles of main line railway station. 


SUSSEX 


In charming village, 13 miles of Eastbourne, 22 miles of Haywards Heath. 


CHARMING GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE VERY ATTRACTIVE DETACHED RESIDENCE 


with 
e ee ee 


y 





Entrance lodge. Bungalow. 
Gardener’s cottage. Stabl- 
ing. Garages. Delightful 
well-wooded grounds of 


4% acres. 


in 18 Acres 
of charming grounds. Six 
bedrooms, bathroom, 2 
reception rooms, spacious 


THE COURT hall. 


comprises 10 principal and 
4 attic bedrooms, dressing 
room, bathroom, ete. 


SECONDARY HOUSE 
6 bedrooms, etc. 


Main water and electricity. 
Garage. 








FREEHOLD £11,500 FREEHOLD £11,500 
Full particulars of these and other highly desirable residences of the Agents, FARREN AND Co., Rugby. 














srolephone:, F. LE GALLAIS & SONS a, WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
(3 lines) BATH STREET, JERSEY Jersey ” EAST TYTHERTON, WILTSHIRE 





3 miles equi distant from Chippenham and Calne and 11 from Bath. 


SALE OF THE ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL COUNTRY 
PROPERTY KNOWN AS “ THE FIRS ” 
comprising 
Stone-built medium-sized Regency-style Residence 


UNIQUE SMALL COUNTRY PROPERTY 


Built 1934 for comfort and easy service. 


Grounds TWO ACRES surrounded by farm lands on which building prohibited. with south aspect, containing hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, domestic 
offices and servants’ quarters. 
MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. SEPTIC TANK DRAINAGE. 


TELEPHONE. 


One mile town and sea. 


Detached double garage. 


Attractive 
the whole 


Range of outbuildings including garage for 2 cars and 6 loose boxes. 
pleasure grounds and walled-in kitchen garden. Excellent paddock, 


extending to about 6 ACRES and forming an ideal 
RESIDENCE OR HUNTING BOX 
which 


THOMPSON, NOAD & PHIPP 


are favoured with instructions to submit for Sale by Auction at The Angel 
Hotel, Chippenham, on Friday, October 7, 1949, at 3.30 p.m. 


GROUND FLOOR. Drawing room with loggia. Dining room, study and hall oak 
panelled, fitted cupboard, cloakroom, lavatory, flower room. 


KITCHEN. Two sinks, fitted sliding door cupboards. Inside storage for fuel. 


PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. 


FIRST FLOOR. Five bedrooms, one with balcony, two fitted with basins, 2 bathrooms, 
2 maids’ rooms in tower. 


Detailed particulars with photograph may be obtained from the Auctioneers, 39. 
Market Place, Chippenham (Tel. 2271-2), and at 1, Spa Road, Melksham (Tel. 336), 
or the Solicitors: G. I. GouGH & Son, Church Street, Calne (Tel. 3346). 
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ST SUSSEX 


WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD : 





Solicitors: 


In country surroundings near Chichester and Bognor Regis. 
and garden of nearly 2 acres on the outskirts of the village. 





ABBEYLANDS, WEST WALBERTON 


Set in attractive woodlands 


Entrance hall. 
Lounge, dining room. 
Cloakroom, modern kitchen. 
Four bedrooms, bathroom. 
MAIN WATER, GAS AND 
ELECTRICITY. 

To be sold by Auction at 
the Dolphin & Anchor 
Hotel, Chichester (unless 
previously sold) on 
Wednesday, October 12, 
at 3 p.m. by Whitehead 
and Whitehead, 24, 
Station Road, Bognor 
Reg s (Tel. 1180) and at 
Chichester and 
Pulborough. 


«< 


Messrs. ANDREW PURVES, SUTTON & CREERY, 8 and 9, Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, 


London, W.C.1. 





IN SUSSEX DOWNLAND VILLAGE 


MODERNISED HOUSE OF CHARM AND CHARACTER. PART DATING 
FROM THE 17th CENTURY 
Convenient to main line railway—London 70 minutes. 


with 
dining 


Four bedrooms (all 
basins), large lounge, 


room, bathroom, W.C., 
lobby. 

Modern kitchen with ‘‘Aga’’ 
cooker. 


COTTAGE with 3 ROOMS. 
MAIN WATER AND 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 
THROUGHOUT. 
OUTBUILDINGS, 
GARAGES, BARN. 


PRICE £3,509 
Garden and orchard of 1% 
Apply: WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, Swan Corne tr, Pulborough. 





» ACRES. 
(Tel. 232) 








ere a 5 


Apply: 





NORTH WALES 


FREEHOLD BUNGALOW PROPERTY 
FOR SAL= WITH POSSESSION £4,500 


Overlooking Cardigan Bay and commanding beautiful view of Snowdonia range. 





The whole surrounded in gorse and heatherland. 
TOTAL AREA 19 ACRES 


Meredith, Nantymynydd, Mynyths, Pwllheli 232, 
or MEREDITH, Architect, Llandrindod Wells. 


Well-built timber Bungalow 
elm boarding and roof of 
cedar wood shingles, Accom- 
modation: lounge living- 
room, 4 bedrooms, tiled 
bathroom, w.c. and kitchen. 
bo and c. supply lav. basins. 
Calor gas lighting and heat- 
ing points. And with a 
STONE-BUILT SLATED 
ROOF MODERN 
COTTAGE ADJOINING 
containing living room, 2 
bedrooms, with additional 
2 bedrooms, bathroom and 
w.c. in timber-built annexe. 
H. and c. throughout from 
new A.B. cooker. 








WALLIS & WALLIS 


146/147, HIGH STREET, GUILDFORD. Tel. 


3328/9. 





In excellent order. Hall, 

2 reception rooms with oak 

floors, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms and offices. 


Company’s water, electric 
light, gas and modern 
drainage. 


Double garage and useful 
outbuildings. 


Charming pleasure grounds 

with tennis lawn, formal 

garden and kitchen garden, 
ete. 





AN UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 
ON CONFINES OF WORPLESDON GOLF COURSE 


Woking 3 miles and Guildford 4 miles. 





IN ALL ABOUT 1, ACRES 


Messrs. CLARK2, GAMMON & Emery, 71, 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Messrs. WALLIS & WALLIS, 146/147 High Street, Guildford (Tel. 3328), and 


High Street, Guildford (Tel. 2266). 








CLASSIFIED 


PROPERTIES 








AUCTIONS 


BERKSHIRE 

The most attractively placed small country 

property known as 

WOODSPRINGS, 
SNELSMORE COMMON, NEWBURY 
within 2 miles of town and station, standing 
high witha view. Cottage styles with 7/8 beds., 
3 baths., 3 recep., and offices (part divided 
into staff quarters). Main water and light. 
Garden of interest to garden-lovers, rough 
paddock and woodland, whole about 
9% ACRES. Cottage available. Auction 
October 13 or privately. [Illustrated 

particulars from 

DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON 
Newbury (Tel. 1). 
SPRINGLE HOUSE, HERTFORD 
A charming small country residence, perfect 
rural situation on high ground, yet within 
short distance of main London to Cambridge 
Road, 2 miles Broxbourne main line station 
(30 minutes London), containing 7 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 modern bathrooms, w.c. 
cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, loggia, ver- 
andah, good offices. Also excellent Detached 
Cottage containing 2 bedrooms, bathroom, 
living room, kitchen. Mary useful outbuild- 
ings. Electricity installed throughout, water, 
cesspool drainage, 3 paddocks, coppice, in all 
extending to 11 acres. 
For Sale by Auction, with Vacant Possession 
at The Salisbury Arms Hotel, Hertford, on 
Monday, October 10, 1949 








oy 
NORRIS & DUVALL 
106, Fore Street, Hertford (Tel. 2249 and 
2240), from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 
SUSSEX HIGHLANDS 
600 feet up, lovely views, unspoilt er - 
Picturesque Country Residence in finel 
timbered grounds, 24 acres; 7 bed and dre: uian 
rooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, staff 
cottage. Main electric. Good water. Stabling. 
Garage and farmery. Detached cottage. 
THE MOUNT, BRIGHTLING 
Auction October 7 or privately. 
GEERING & COLYER 
Hawkhurst, Kent. 
By order of mortgagees. Sale by auction at 
Hitchin on Tuesday, October 25, 1949. 
Freehold Agricultural and Housing Estate 
known as 
BYGRAVE MANOR FARM 
NEAR BALDOCK, HERTS 
of 1,030 acres with vacant possession. 
Two small residences, 15 cottages, 36 dwelling 
houses producing £2,050 p.a. 
Full particulars of Joint Auctioneers: 
W. & H ACOCK 
at Baldock (phone > = Bedford (phone 


31 
DRYSDALE NURSE & CO. 
35/39, Maddox Street, W.1 (Mayfair 6033) 








By direction “ Z. Johnstone, Esq. 

VONSHIR 
Occupying a oneal situation on the out- 
skirts of Tiverton, close to Blundells’ School, 


about 15} miles from the Cathedral City of 


Exeter and its main line railway junctions, 
29 miles from Minehead, and 21 miles from 
Taunton. A very comfortable medium-sized 
country residence. Conveniently arranged, 
in good order throughout, and known as 
“AILSA HOUSE,” TIVERTON 
Pleasantly situated with a southerly aspect in 
rural surroundings and containing lounge hall, 
2 reception rooms, billiards’ room, sun lounge, 
7 principal bed and dressing rooms (3 with 
fitted basins), 2 bathrooms, compact, easily 
run domestic offices. Garages. Stabling. 
Outbuildings. Main electricity, water and 
drainage. Central heating. Matured and 
attractive gardens and grounds inexpensive to 
maintain. Pond and stream. Walled fruit and 
vegetable gardens. Paddock and orchard. 
In all over 10 acres. Will be offered for sale by 
public auction, as a whole or in lots and with 
vacant possession on completion of the 
purchase. 
RICKEARD, GREEN & 
MICHELMORE 

At the Rougemont Hotel, Exeter, on Friday, 
October 7, 1949 (subject to conditions of sale 
and unless previously sold _ privately). 
Detailed particulars may be obtained from 
the Solicitors: Messrs. ANSTEY & THOMPSON, 
46, Queen Street, Exeter; The Auction Offices, 
82, Queen Street, Exeter (phone 3934 and 
3645; Grams: “Conric,’’ Exeter). 


FOR SALE 


ASHTEAD, “SURREY. A charming Coun- 
try House in most attractive rural setting 
but near bus route, station and shops. Very 
accessible to London. Six bedrooms, 3 recep- 





tion. All on two floors. All main services. 
Very delightful garden. Price £6,000 freehold. 
—Apply: Messrs. CHAS. OSENTON & Co. 


(W. L. Lamden, F.A.I.), The Street, Ashtead, 
Surrey. Tel. : Ashtead 2382. 


RENTW OD. All brick detached House 

of character with large enclosed garden. 
Two spacious self-contained flats (one ‘‘luxury’’ 
with “Period’’ room and possession). Painted- 
pointed-overhauled. Sound condition. Front- 
age 42 ft. Two minutes station and shops. 
Near London. Delightful country town. Free- 
hold. £4,900.—Box 2165. 


Sg aanonger near. Compact Country 
House of character, with vacant posses- 











sion in delightful setting, within easy reach of 


excellent beaches. Three reception, 6 bed- 
rooms. Mains electricity and water. Central 
heating. Matured garden, lovely views, 29 
acres pasture. Five cottages, one of five rooms 
with vacant possession. Bus passes gate.— 
Box 2121. 


BELMONT, SURREY. Situated on the 

fringe of Surrey Downs, a magnificent 
detached Residence set in the midst of lovely 
gardens, secluded by stately trees and readily 
accessible to Town. Features include down- 
stairs cloakroom, central heating, polished 
block flooring, fitted wash basins in bedrooms, 
etc. Spacious entrance hall, large dining 
room, superb lounge, faultlessly equipped 
kitchen, 4 double bedrooms, 2 staff rooms, 
modern bathroom. Conservatory. Double 
garage. Price £6,000 freehold. (Folio 4587).— 
For further details of this and many similar 
properties, write or phone LINCOLN & Co., 
F.V.1., Surveyors, 83, Manor Road, Wallington, 
Surrey. Wallington 6601 (10 lines). 


UCKS. Modern Residence in delightful 

setting. Easy reach London. Four bed- 
rooms (3 basins), 2 reception, usual , offices. 
Garage. Gardens. Orchard. About 2 acres. 
Price, about £5,950.—Box 2166. 


OTSWOLDS. Bourton-on-the-W ater, . 

Glos. Attractive Bungalow, south-east 
aspect, with glorious views over the Windrush 
Valley. Verandah, 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, w.c., kitchen, etc. Outbuildings. 
Garage. Good services. }-acre of beautifully 
kept and productive garden. Vacant posses- 








sion. Price freehold £4,500.—JOHN A. BLOss 
AND Co., Bourton-on-the-Water, Glos. Tel. 
215. 








ENHAM, BUCKS. Charming Modern 

Freehold Residence with 5 acres. Four 
rec., 7 bed., 3 baths., double garage and man’s 
room. To be sold, price £13,500. Cash £5,000 
down, balance at 4 = cent. Or would let 
unfurnished. —Box 2078 


DEVON (Exeter 34 a On the outskirts 

of a small village. Delightfully situated 
Agricultural and Residential property of 
99 acres. Gentleman’s residence, 4 principal 
and 4 secondary bedrooms, bathroom (h. and 
c.), 3 reception, breakfast room, kitchen. Elec- 
tric light. Ample water. In perfect order 
throughout. Ample farm buildings including 
T.T. shippen to tie 18 with water bowls, milk- 
ing plant, etc. Bungalow containing 4 rooms 
and bath. Vacant possession. Price, Freehold, 
only £9,500 including dairy equipment. —Fuli 
particulars from MUDGE & BAXTER, A.R.I.C.S. 
F.A.I., Chartered Surveyors, Chartered ‘Auc- 
tioneers and Estate Agents, 6, Queen Street, 
Exeter (Tel. 4016/7). 


DEVONSHIRE. Charming ‘Residence for 

sale with possession. On outskirts of a 
market town within few miles of South Devon 
coast. Four bedrooms, bathroom, w.c., sun 
parlour, lounge hall, sitting and dining rooms, 
kitchen, cloakroom. Carefully designed. Main 
electricity. Water. Radiators. Greenhouse. 
Garage. Tastefully laid out gardens. Cow- 
house; 6 acres of meadows. Possession.— 
Details and photos from PALMER & SNELL, 
Ltd., Estate Agents, Axminster. 





EVON (EAST). Architect-designed small 


character House in 3 acres matureu 
grounds on village outskirts. Lounge hall, 2 


reception rooms, sun lounge, 5 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms and compact domestic offices, all 
planned with every convenience for labour- 
saving. Main electricity and water. Garage 
and useful outbuildings. Very attractive 
garden and paddock. Possession on comple- 
tion. Freehold £8,250. (Ref. C.L.6419.) 
Devon (south). Really attractive detached 
Country House in excellent order and near 
coast. Three reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom and usual offices. Central heating, 
main electricity and water. Good outbuildings 
include garage and stabling with flat over. 
Finely matured gardens and grounds with 
pasture land, in all about 4 acres. Possession. 
Freehold £7,750. (Ref. C.L.6366.) 
Somerset (west.) Attractive Freehold resi- 
dence for sale with about 7 acres. Three recep- 
tion rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, ete. Own 
electric light. Stabling and outbuildings. 
Attractive gardens —_ grounds. Possession. 
£5,500. (Ref. C.L.6 

Details of above oe ie Agents: RICKEARD, 





GREEN & MICHELMORE, 82, Queen Street, 
Exeter. 
EVON. Unique position in prettiest 
valley—Freehold Country House Hotel. 


Ample accommodation (15 letting bedrooms), 
close to large market town, train and bus 
within 100 yards. Excellent all-the-year- 
round bookings, fully licensed. £40,000 as a 
going concern or would consider partnership 
at £20,000. Ref. 454.—Full particulars apply 
COCKRAM, DoBBs & STAGG, Bampton Street, 
Tiverton ‘(hone 2374/2375). 


ORSET. Beautiful small ‘Menct House of 

early 15th-century period, but fully 
modernised, situated in pretty valley near 
Sherborne. Stone-built and tiled, and em- 
bracing many fine old features. Three recep- 
tion, 6 bedrooms, fitted basins, 2 bathrooms, 
convenient offices, separate servants’ accom- 


modation. Central heating throughout, main 

electricity, unfailing water, modern drainage. 
Excellent stabling, garages, etc., garden, 

orchards, stream, 44 acres.—Sole Agents: 

(Tel. 61 —— & WYLAM, Sherborne 
Tel. 61 





EAST KENT. Very attractive Country 

Property standing in about 54 acres 
pleasantly situated in small village, close to 
championship golf courses. Convenient resi- 
dence with 4 principal bedrooms, 2 servants’ 
bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 
reception rooms, cloakroom, good offices. 
Double garage. Chauffeur’ s flat. All services. 
Vacant possession. Price, freehold, £6,750. 
Quote Ref. D.186.—G. W. Finn & Sons, 45, 
Queen Street, Deal (Tel. 11). 
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FOR SALE (continued) 


ALOCJCESTER AND MONMOUTH 
BORDERS. Charming old-world mod- 





erate-size Residence on high ground, with good 
views, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
centrai heating, (h. and c.). Good outbuildings. 
5k acr’ Four-roomed cottage. Price £5,500. 
H. ©. & VERNON WEBBER, 61/63, Oxford 
Street, Weston-super-Mare, Tel. 151. _ 
ghee ge Original crutch-beam Cot- 
e with garden, freehold. Main water. 


Vacant 
£1,600 or near offer.— 


Four rooms. Electricity applied for. 
possession October. 
Box | 2098. eee 
HorsHam, 5 miles south of. Charming 
old-world Cottage for sale, 3 bedrooms; 
with every modern convenience; standing in 
1 acre of garden and orchard. Large garage. 
} mile to bus route. —Box 2163. 


JRELAND, Co. Wicklow. On 3 acres of 
attractive pleasure grounds. Delightful old- 
world House of character completely mod- 
ernised, redecorated and re-equipped through- 
out, with new central heating system, new 
plumbing fittings and main electricity supply. 
All ground floor rooms are new hardwood over 
new concrete sub floors. Accommodation: 4 
reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and 
w.c.s, tiled kitchen with Aga cooker, tiled 
pantry, ete. Also, new cottage containing 
living room, 2 bedrooms, bathroom and 
kitchen. Excellent range of outbuildings, 
including garage.—Apply: MORRISSEY AND 
STEPHENSON, M.I.A.A., Auctioneers, 19, Clare 
Street, Dublin. 


ENT, on natural foreshore, nr. Walmer 
Castle, sumptuously appointed Residence: 
4 be + sagen dressing room, 2 bathrooms with 
toilets, cloakroom 2 reception, lounge, sun 
parlour, conservatory, glazed verandah- 
balcony, equipped kitchen, delightful garden, 
greenhouse, garage (2). All perfect repair. 
£6,500. Strongly recommended.—S. HINDS 
AND SON, Agents, Walmer (Deal 185). 


MINEHEAD, ; about a mile from sea. Semi- 
bungalow, 2 reception, kitchen, ete., 2 
bedrooms, bathroom, and w.c., and 2 bed- 
rooms over. Sloping gardens. Vacant posses- 
sion. Price, £5,500.—Apply: RENDELL, 19, 
The Parade, Minehead. 


ORTHIAM. Picturesque village. 6 miles 

Robertsbridge Station, on the main 
London- Hastings line, 8 miles from old-world 
town of Rye, two quaint old Sussex Cottages 
converted into one residence, part 1740, 
standing about 200 ft. above sea level, old 
beams, timbers, ete. Lounge, hall, 2 reception 
rooms, study, 4 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 
bathrooms, etc. Modern conveniences. Main 
water and electricity. Outbuildings. Garage. 
Garden, etc., about 2 aeres in all. £6,000 free- 
hold.—Sole Agents: KILLICK DAVIES, LTD., 12, 
Gildredge Road, _Eastbourne. Tel. 229/ 230. 


OAKHAM 6 miles, 8 from Manton (main 
line) and 10 from Grantham. For sale by 
private treaty. Stone-built Country Residence 
in excellent structural and decorative repair. 
Three reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 2 garages, stabling, grounds and pad- 
dock. Vacant possession. Main electricity, 
water, sanitation.—View, by appointment, 
through Messrs, en 15, Barn Hill, 
Stamford. Tel. 3315 


XFORD 9 iin Tudor Cottage Resi- 

dence. Black and white and thatch in 
perfect order. Four bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 reception rooms, kitchen, bathroom, etc. 
Very attractive garden and paddock, in all 3 
acres, £6,000.—Apply: E. J. Brooks & Son, 
Gloucester House, Beaumont Street, Oxford. 
Tel. 45365. 


POLDEN HILLE (Somerset). Detached 
Georgian Residence in beautiful position 
and standing in its own grounds of about 5 
acres. The accommodation includes 3 fine 
reception rooms (one 40 ft. long), 6 principal 
and 5 other bedrooms, bathroom and domestic 
offices. Garage for 3 cars. Conservatory. 
Stabling and courtyard with numerous out- 
buildings. The grounds include pleasure gar- 
dens, orchard, paddock, all well timbered, 
also commodious cottage. £7,500 freehold. 
A Beautiful Old Manor House, reputed to 
have been built by the Abbots of Glastonbury 
and occupying an extremely attractive posi- 
tion on the outskirts of a picturesque Somerset 
village in well timbered giounds of about 24 
acres. The accommodation is moderate in 
extent, well appointed and fitted with modern 
conveniences; included in the property is a 
cottage with modern conveniences. The pro- 
perty is in excellent order throughout and 
ready for immediate occupation. £7,850 
freehold. 
For particulars of above and other residential 
propessies in the West of England apply to 
LALONDE Bros. & PARHAM, 18, Boulevard, 
Weston-super-Mare (Tel. 84—3 lines), and at 
Bristol (Tel. 21331—8 lines). 


OMERSET-DEVON BORDER. 15th- 

century Manor House, perfect condition, 
10 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, banqueting hall, 
minstrel gallery, modern appointments, easily 
run domestically. 57 acres or less.—Par- 
ticulars: TORBAY ESTATES, Hampton Place, 
St. Marychurch, Torquay (Tel. 87341). 


SOUTH COAST. £10,500. Picturesque Tu- 

dor-style Residence in excellent condition, 
occupying a large corner site on a high-class 
marine and residential estate, 2 minutes’ walk 
from sea, 5 minutes village shopping centre, 1 
mile Angmering Station with fast electric 
trains to London. Five bedrooms (one with 
bath en suite), tiled bathroom, separate w.c. 
G/F part oak panelled with 2 reception rooms, 
breakfast room, kitchen, cloakroom and w.c. 
Spacious boarded loft. Integral garage. Large 
garden.—For further details apply: A. C. 
DRAYCOTT, Station Entrance, West Ww orthing, 
Sussex. 





PURLEY, SURREY. Glorious and coveted 
situation. Close to unrivalled country and 
standing in its own grounds of 2 acres, a 
superb modern Residence with superior 
appointments including polished oak block 
flooring through ground floor, washbasins to 
principal bedrooms, downstairs cloakroom. 
Magnificent 30 ft. lounge with Inglenook fire- 
place. Dining room, morning room, study, 
kitchen, 6 bedrooms, 2 sunny bathrooms. 
Grounds include terraces, rose gardens, tennis 
court, kitchen garden. Garage. Price £8,500 
freehold (Folio 4386).—For further details of 
this and many similar properties, write or 
phone LINCOLN & COo., F.V.1., Surveyors, 83, 
Manor Road, Wallington, Surrey. Walling- 
ton 6601 (10 jines). 
SOUTH CORNISH COAST. Overlooking 
the lovely Gerrans Bay. In unspoilt ‘‘Rose- 
land’’ district. A modern House, built 1937, in 
an ideal situation, containing 5 bedrooms (all 
with fitted basins), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, main electricity and telephone. Garage 
for 2 cars. Secluded grounds of about 24 acres 
with bathing beach. Possession autumn 1949. 
Price £8,250.—Owner’s Agents: 
TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount St., 
Square, W.1. (A. 7509 9). 


S™: IVES, CORNWALL. Modern House in 
fav ourite residential area, Carbis Bay. 

Three large reception, 4 bedrooms, cloakroom, 
landing- -lounge overlooking bay, 2 bathrooms. 
All main services. Two garages. Large green 
andsummer houses. Fine garden and paddock. 
Vacant possession. £5,500.—Box 2109. 


UFFOLK. Delightful Country House, near 
Brandon. Modern equipment. First- class 
order. Four reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 5 
bathrooms.—For further details apply: 
CHAMBERLAIN & Co., 1, Stone Buildings, 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 
URREY. Old-world Cafe. Quaint, pretty 
18th-century premises in the busier centre 
of a favoured town. Cake and sweets retail 
licences. Net profits about £30 weekly. Most 
attractive and artistic business in lovely set- 
ting. Suitable for two ladies. Price £4,800.— 
ALBERT PRIOR & GRAINGER, 23, Ship Street, 
Brighton. 


USSEX. An excellent Stock and Corn 

Farm of 200 acres, with first-class brook 
meadows and some hops. Lovely old farm- 
house in splendid order, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, office, etc., useful 
buildings, 4 good cottages. Freehold £26,500. 
—Full particulars from Messrs. T. BANNISTER 
AND CO., F.R.1.C.S8., Market Place, Haywards 
Heath, Sussex. ‘Tel. 607. 


SUSSEX. Easy daily reach of London, 8 
miles from Haywards Heath. Delightful 
Residential Property of unusual charm, close 
to Common and golf. Beautifully fitted and 
easily run house, 5 bedrooms (all h. and c.), 2 
bathrooms, 3 secondary bedrooms, hall, 3 
reception rooms, and sun lounge, cloakrooms, 
etc. Main electric light. Ceutral heating. 
Bungalow. Double garage. Greenhouses. 
Delightful grounds of 14 acres. Recommended. 
Folio L.5925.—Apply: ROWLAND GORRINGE 
AND Co., Lewes (Phone 660), and at Uckfield 
and ‘Hurstpierpoint. 


USSEX. Hay wards. ‘Heath. Within 5 

minutes’ walk golf course (18 holes), bus 
services. Attractive and compact small 
detached Residence with 4 bedrooms, bath- 
room, 2 reception rooms, compact offices. 
Garage. Ornamental gardens about }4-acre. 
All main services. Vacant possession. Re- 
duced price, £4,000 freehold. 
Sussex. Country Cottage, 5 miles from 
Haywards Heath Station, available for one 
year from November 1, at 6 gns. per week. 
Three to 4 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms. Plea- 
sant garden. Also one or two larger houses 
available at rents of 7 or 8 gns. a week. 
West Sussex. Attractive 14th-century Cot- 
tage, with the following Beimentinen += lb 3 
bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, bathroom and 
kitchen. Garage. Main water and own electric 
light plant. Pleasant garden about 13 of an 
acre. Price £3,500 freehold. 
Sussex. In a favourite Downland village. 
16th-century detached Cottage Residence, 
about one mile from main line station. 
Accommodation: 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 
reception rooms, kitchen. Brick-built garage. 
All main services. Nearly 1 acre of garden. 
Price £6,500 freehold.—Apply, BR +." EY AND 
VAUGHAN, Haywards Heath. Tel. 


USSEX. Riding Stables in cos ‘setting 
on edge of Southdowns in the best resi- 
dential select sporting district of Hove. Com- 
pact House, good paddock with nearby graz- 
ing. Fine purpose built stalls and loose boxes. 
Many years connection. Freehold property, 
ponies, hacks and tackle complete £6,500 
(part can remain).—ALBERT PRIOR & GRAIN- 
GER, 23, Ship Street, Brighton. 
Tore QUAY. Picked position in the sun, 
overlooking the Bay. Ultra modern 
marine Residence of exceptional merit. Three 
spacious reception rooms, Vita glass sun 
lounge, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, up-to-date 
kitchens. Central heating and all mains. Two 
car garage. Price £13,000. Freehold.— 
WaycorTts, 5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 
WEYSRIDGE, SURREY. A delightful 
Residence of considerable charm and 
character and enjoying an unsurpassed open 
view extending to the North Downs. Standing 
well back from the road, the house stands in 
approximately 74 acres of beautiful grounds. 
Splendidly equipped throughout and with 
accommodation comprising: 6 bedrooms, 2 
rooms, 3 spacious reception rooms, playroom, 
excellent offices. Oak floors, central heating 
and all modern conveniences. Garage for 6 
cars. Entrance lodge with 4 rooms and kit- 
chen. Price £14,750 freehold.—Further par- 
ticulars: ORMISTON, KNIGHT & HUDSON, 2, 
Senielngnene —_— Exeter Road, Bourne- 
mouth (Tel. 730). 





GEORGE 
Grosvenor 











WEST SOMERSET —AMinehead area. 
Attracti-e little detached Residence, 
with view extending to the sea. Two recep- 
tion, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, boxroom, bath- 
room, w.c. Electric lighting. Pleasant gar- 
dens, about 1 acre. Price £7,000.—Apply, 
RENDELL, 19, The Parade, Minehead. a 


EST SURREY. Lease of C ountry Cc lub 
with full catering licences, for sale.— 
Box 2108. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 


ONDON. Chartered Surveyors and Estate 
Agents’ Business for Sale. Important well- 
known West End firm can be purchased out- 
right as a going concern. Old established. 
First-class offices and staff. Large general 
business done over many years and now in 
active operation. Auditors’ figures available 
for five years or lenger.— Box 2171. 


LAND WANTED 


ORTH KENT. Wanted. Small plot of 

Land suitable for small detached house, 

not in industrial locality nor on arterial road. 

—Fullest particulars of position, levels and 
any Town Planning schemes. Box 2172. 


WANTED 

IRMINGHAM. Within 15-20 miles by car 

or rail. Property wanted this autumn. A 
small freehold Period House of character and 
charm, on well-drained soil and in a sunny, 
quiet situation, preferably facing south. 
Accommodation: 3-4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 
reception rooms and usual domestic offices. 
Garage. Small attractive garden. Paddock an 
advantage. Main water and electricity essen- 
tial. Main drainage preferably. Possession on 
completion of purchase.—Box 459, 19-21, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham 2. as 
COUNTRY HOUSE in South England 

wanted, suitable for school, having about 
16 bedrooms and about 30 acres, at a price of 
about £9,000 under mortgage, or let on long 
lease at about £350 p.a.—Box 2118. 























DORKING- -EPSOM-REDHILL | triangle 
or further out if daily road access to 
Epsom. A house in the country wanted by 
Epsom business man. Four bedrooms suffici- 
ent. Must be a house of individual character 
and preferably period though not essential. 
Good grounds. Immediate inspection.—‘‘B,’’ 
c/o DONALD & Son, F.A.I., 203, 
Road, Ewell, Surrey. Tel. 5191 
Usual commission require 
COUTH SHROPSHIRE, north Hereford, 
possibly north Dorset or Somerset. 
Wanted to purchase with vacant possession, 
Farm with 80-150 acres, suitable attested 
herd. Good land and buildings, essential 
ample water supply, electricity. Old house in 
good structural repair, but needing modernisa- 
tion no drawback, 4-6 bedrooms.—Please send 
full particulars, with photo if possible, in 
confidence to Box 2122. No agents. ye 
OUTH-WEST CORK OR DUBLIN 
BAY DISTRICT. Wanted to buy or 
hire, a good quality little House or Bun- 
galow. Essentials: water, electricity and good 
scenery surrounding it. Must not be in a 
built-up district, but must be within easy 
access of shopping centre. View over sea or a 
bay desirable. Price up to £5,000 for right 
property.—Box 2120. 
IMBLEDON, Richmond, Coombe Hill, 
Kingston and adjacent districts. Re- 
quired, well-built modern House, comprising 
not less than 8 bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, 
3 to 4 bathrooms, garage for 2 cars, and good 
garden. Unrestricted freehold will be con- 
sidered, but a lease of 21 years with a break 
at 7 or 14 would be preferred.—Box 2170. 


TO LET 

RACKNELL, NEAR ASCOT. Country 

Flats at South Hill Park. Full service and 
catering if desired. 100 acres of gardens and 
grounds.—Write for illustrated booklet to 
SECRETARY, South Hill Park, Bracknell, Berks. 
EAST DEVON. To Let, furnished. Small 

attractive Cottage. Garage, telephone, 
pretty garden.—MITCHELL, Rosemary Cottage, 
Dunkeswell, Honiton. 


FAST ‘KENT VILLAGE. Charming House, 

7 miles Hythe, away from main road, buses 
Ashford pass gate; medieval and 18th-century 
features and panelled rooms. Main water and 
electricity. Electric cooker, refrigerator, Ideal 
boiler; 3 sitting rooms, 4-5 bedrooms, bath- 
room, 3 w.c.s, to be let furnished October- 
March, 3 gns. week for good tenant. Refer- 





Kingston 
(3 lines). 

















ences required.—Apply N.R.O., Bell House, 
Mersham, Ashford. Kent. 
RELANVD. COUNTY WweXrORD. To 


lease or let at Colebrook, Wellingtonbridge, 
County Wexford, Residence and out-offices 
with approximately 6 acres of land. Residence 
contains dining room, drawing room, lounge 
hall, 3 double bedrooms, 2 single rooms, down- 
stairs room, cloakroom and lavatory, airing 
cupboard, bathroom and lavatory, kitchen, 
scullery and pantry. Out-offices consist of 
stable with 4 loose boxes, harness room, lofts, 
open shed, 2 garages.—Particulars : COLFER 
AND Son, New Ross, Ireland. 
JVINGHOE, § BUCKS. Gentleman’s small 

House, furnished, adults only, on bus 
route. Three bedrooms (2 basins), 2 sitting 
rooms, usual offices. Garage. Main drainage 
and electricity.— Box 2169. e 
NEw FOREST, | mile L yndhurst. To let 

October for 6 months, modernised © ottage, 
every comfort; 3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Garage. £6/6/- per week including gardener’s 
wages.—Box 2099. 


UANTOCKS “(foot of). 





Furnished House 


to let—preferably to garden lovers. Two 
reception, 3-4 bedrooms, Esse cooker. Elec- 
tricity. Telephone. Double gainge. 4 gns. 


p.w.— Box 2167. 


ESTATE AGENTS 


APAMS, RENCH & WRIGHT, 14, Poole 

Hill, Bournemouth. Country Office, 
Blandford Road, Broadstone (Tel. 666), 
Dorset, and at Poole and Swanage (6 offices). 
Full illustrated particulars of suitable proper- 
ties sent on receipt of requirements. Week- 
end viewing by appointment. 








ANGMERING AND DISTRICT. For 

Coastal and Country Properties for Sale 
and to Let.—Scort-SMitH & Co., Angmering, 
Sussex. Tel.: Rustington 636. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN IRELAND? 
If so, TOWN AND COUNTRY ESTATES, 
wer 21, Shepherd St., Mayfair, London, 

-l (GROsvi enor 1873), invite your inquiries 
for Residences, Residential Farms and 
Sporting Estates, as well as Investments. Full 
details will be supplied free on application and 
leaves you under no obligation. Should you 
be going to Eire shortly, our Dublin office will 
gladly book your hotel or car for you. 
BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON. Gippy 

AND GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel.54), Sunning- 
dale (Tel.: Ascot 73), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3987). 
BERKS AND SURROUNDING COUN- 

TIES. Town and Country Properties of 
all types.—MARTIN & POLE, 23, Market Place, 
Reading (Tel. 3378), also at Caversham and 
Woking (incorporating WaTTs & Son). 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. For personal 

service whether buying or selling: 
STUART HEPBURN, F.V.A., Chudleigh, Devon. 
DEVON and 8.W. 




















COUNTIES. For 
Selected List of PROPERTIES.—RIPpon 
BOSWELL & Co., ".A.1., Exeter. Tel. 3204. 
DORSET, EAST DEVON, HANTS and 
nearby counties. Disposals of private 
property, farms negotiated by RUMSEY AND 
RUMSEY, Country Department, 111, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





ESSEx AND SUFFOLK. Country proper- 
ties.—C. M. STANFORD & SON, Colchester 
(Phone 3165). 
HERTS AND ESSEX. Messrs. CRAWTER 
(Est. 1788), Chartered Surveyors, Auc- 
tioneers and Land Agents. Town and Country 
Properties. Surveys and Valuations. Offices: 
100, Turners Hill, Cheshunt, Herts. (Tel.: 
Waitham Cross 3236/7 7.) 

Ste OF WIGHT. For town and country 
properties, houses, hotels, etc., apply: 
GROUNDSELLS, Estate Agents, Newport, 
Wight (Tel. 2171). 


KENT AND SUSS] 











EX BORDERS. 
BRACKETT & SONS, 27-29, High Street, 
Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 


Wells (Tel. 1153). 


KENT, MOST PARTS OF. A very large 
selection of properties consisting of houses, 
both modern and of the older type, bunga- 
lows and smallholdings with a price range 
from £1,500 freehold to £20,000 freehold. All 
enquiries will receive prompt and personal 
attention. — F. TAYLOR-DOWNES, F.I.A.S., 
F.vV.A., Auctioneer, Estate Agent, Surveyor, 
Mortgage and Insurance Broker, 196, High 
Street (between G.P.O. and Woolworths). 
Orpington 6677 (2 lines). Open all day Sats. 
ID-SUSSEX. For available Properties in 
Sussex.—BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, F.A.L., 
Estate Agents, Haywards Heath. Tel. 91. 


NOATHEAN COUNTIES. Surveyors, 
Auctioneers with over 35 








Valuers and 
years’ exceptional experience.—B. W. BELTON 
AND Co., Lrp., 2, Park Square, Leeds 1. 
Tel. 27757. 

NORTH DEVON. Westward Ho! Bideford 

and North Devon generally. Particulars 
of Furnished or Unfurnished RESIDENCES, 
ESTATES and FARMS of BLACKMORES, 
Bideford, Devon. 


HERTS AND BORDERS. GrorGE 
* JACKSON & SON, of Hitchin (Est. 1846), 
Chartered Surveyors, Estate Agents and 
Auctioneers. Residential and Agricultural 
Properties. Sales, Surveys and Valuations. 
Tel. 18. And at Stevenage (Tel. 184). 
SCOTLAND. Kstates, Farms, Houses 
wanted and for sale. Valuations and 
Reports of all classes of Heritable Property. 
—F. F. BRADSHAW, Land Agent, Hay Lodge, 
Nairn (357). 
SOMERSET AND ADJOINING COUN- 
TIES. LALONDE Bros. & PARHAM, 18, 
Boulevard, Weston-super-Mare (Tel. 84, three 
lines), and 64, Queen’s Road, Bristol (Tel. 
21331, three lines). Seaside and Country Resi- 
dential Properties, Farms and Small Holdings. 
OUTHERN ENGLAND. MESSENGER, 
MORGAN & May, Chartered Surveyors and 
Land Agents, 8, Quarry Street, Guildford. 
Sales of Estates, Farms and Country Houses. 


GURREY. Property 














in all parts of the 
County.—W. K. Moore & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton. Tel.: WALlington 5577 (4 lines). 
USSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath, special- 
ise in High-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands. Tel. 700. 
guseex- For Seaside and C ountry y Proper- 
ties in all parts of the County, apply 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., 52, Church Road, 
Hove (Tel.: Hove 4055). Head Office: Sloane 
Square, 8.W.1 
‘USSEX, KENT, ete. 
and required. Valuations, Sales, Manage- 
ment.—Burstow & HEWETT (Estab. 1790), 
High Street, Battle. Tel.: Battle 21. 
WESTERN COUNTIES. CHAMBERLAINE- 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, 1, Imperial 
Square, Cheltenham (Tel. 53439); 42, Castle 
Street, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061). (“THE 
AGE ; FOR THE WEST.’’) 
Wwitts, HANTS AND DORSET. 
Specialists for the Sale of Town and 
Country Properties in this area.—MYDDELTON 
AND MAJOR, F.A.1., Estate Agents, 49, High 
Street, Salisbury. 
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DOUBLE DRAINING BOARD SINK UNITS 
Beautifully Styled-Perfectly Polished 

As illustrated (21” x 63”) £16 . 0 . O (fittings extra). 
Single Draining Board Models from £9 .7. 6. 


From your usual merchant—or write to us for further information. 


\ FISHER & LUDLOW LIMITED, ERDINGTON. BIRMINGHAM, 24 | 
WEE me 





1949 











An investment for 


GOOD EATING! 









COLDER THAN ith 
REFRIGERATOR Quick Freezer 


for your garden produce 
The very last word in ‘ out-of-season’ food storage! A home 


Quick Freezer that keeps your vegetables — fruit — game — shellfish, etc. 
perfectly stored, fresh for delicious eating whenever you like. 






The Copperad 
‘ Freezerver ’ freezes and stores 300-500 Ibs. of food at a constant tempera- 
ture that maintains cellular structure unimpaired — for as long as required. 
Compact, trouble-free and economical to operate. Supplied for any voltage. 


™Copperad Hrecherwer’ 


Write to Dept. F, Copperad Ltd., 87 High Holborn, London, W.C.2 for leaflet in 


full colours and name of your County Distributor. 


yvita 
and 
Marmalade 


for breakfast 











CHAMPASINE 


FRENCHMEN DON’T. WHY DO WE? 


When fine clarets, burgundies and hocks are nearly the same 
price as Champagne why do we in Gt. Britain too often regard 
it as a wine for special occasions only ? 


Tracing the causes of this mistaken habit is too long a process 

here so I will simply point out that in the past it has not been 

solely disparity in price but also a non-appreciation of the high 

merits of Champagne as a dinner and luncheon beverage—its 

sparkling nature and exhilarating effect overshadowing its 
qualities as a wine. 


Frenchmen drink champagne with fewer inhibitions than 

ourselves in spite of the much greater choice of wine and of the 

national! habit of wine drinking. Since many a year it is no 

longer a wine for special occasions only, an example we would 

do well to follow for it is not only delicate on the palate, but has 
the virtue of blending with all dishes. 


AN OFFER 


May I ask you to consider it in this light and for a pound to 
try a bottle or two half-bottles, any further orders to be placed 
through your own wine merchant at current retail prices. 


Some find half-bottles most useful, just enough for two at 
dinner when it is additionally an ideal tonic if one is tired. 


Pe aan 





V“ADEVAUX 


Marque déposée 
EPERNAY MARNE 


‘So well worth 
drinking’ 


Sole Importer : 
ROBERT E. BOUSCARLE, 49 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C.2. TEMple Bar 6844/5 
































CHERRY BRANDY KUMMEL MANDERINE 
G a i A 
R (/ )// Tet / Pp 
E e oo R 
M I 
Ee : C 
(and several others) O 
D ARE EXQUISITELY MADE BY t 
E 
HERMAN JANSEN |: 
G R 
A DISTILLERS SINCE 1777 a 
C N 
A SCHIEDAM, HOLLAND : 
O 
| ORANGE CURACAO HOLLANDS GIN ADVOCAI 
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tt happened on “Hoe Farm”... 


WHEN THEY GOT AN AGA COOKER AND WATER HEATER 





= 


i’m mostly interested in dairy farming,’’ says Mr. Hoare, seen here with his wife and young 
son, Christopher, aged 17 months, before their charming house at Hunston, near Chichester. 
Since 1946 he has been building up a pedigree Guernsey T.T. herd. The accent is on efficiency 
at 150-acre Hoe Farm. There’s a milking machine in the cowshed and an Aga in the kitchen. 
Christopher and the Aga arrived more or less together. Mrs. Hoare wanted a warm house and 
lots of hot water. With the Aga she also has far less work. No lighting boilers every morning, 
no struggling with clinkers. The Aga is always on the job at a fuel cost of only 1/- a day. 





There are 56 cows and heifers at Hoe Farm and two bulls, Holdfast Kismet the 
Seventh, and the well-bred young pedigree bull, Chalvington Daisy’s Sungold, 
grandson of the 1947 Bradfield Cup Winner. Busy all day andsometimes most of 
the night, Mr. Hoare is as enthusiastic about the Aga as is his wife. “If I’m sit- 
ting up late at night with a sick or calving cow,” he explains, “ I’ve got a warm 
kitchen to comeback tonow we have an Aga—andIcan makeahot drink quickly 
without fussing to start a fire.”’ Yes, an Aga means comfort on the farm for all! 





Young Christopher and Chalvington Daisy’s Sungold, 
the eight-month-old pedigree Guernsey bull, are the 
most important people on the farm just now. Hoe 
Farm is a happy place. Mechanization cuts down on 
drudgery outside and the Aga saves money with its 
low fuel cost, reducing work and worry. ‘“‘ Often my 
cooking is interrupted by business calls,’’ says Mrs. 
Hoare. “‘ Before I had the Aga, sauces went lumpy 
while I was at the door. Now I leave my pans on the 


“Tt’s just wonderful having hot water and lots of it 
whenever I need,’’ declares Mrs. Hoare. ‘‘ Before the 
Aga I was always waiting for the water to get hot. Now 
I just turn on the tap.’’ On wet days the kitchen makes 
a splendid drying room —— without smoke or dust — for 
the household wash, the milking overalls and dairy 
towels. The airing cupboard, too, has proved a warm 
home for ailing chicks. Mrs. Hoare, a splendid cook, has 
proved the Aga excellent for fancy and plain cooking — 


“ An Aga isso safe,” is Mrs. Hoare’s enthusiastic com- 


ment. ‘‘ The food doesn’t burn — and what is even 
more important, Christopher’s inquisitive fingers can’t 
get hurt. And however late my husband comes in to 
his meals his food is just right. The simmering oven 
keeps it moist and ready to serve—for hours.”’ With 
the Aga Cooker and Water Heater in the house, Mrs. 
Hoare finds time for the “little more than living.” 
There’s nothing to beat an Aga for making life 








simmering plate—no burning or boiling over.” 


Why farmers everywhere are changing to the 


**(40-AHEAD ” FARMERS want modern 

methods in the house as well as on 
the farm. An Aga passes the most stringent 
tests of efficiency and economy. It is 
more than a cooker, it is an investment. 


1. Time-saving. No fires to light, for the 
Aga burns night and day. No wait for 
cooking heat. Fuelling only twice a day. 


2. Labour-saving. Food cooks moreeasily, 
needs less watching. Pots and pans stay 
clean. The vitreous-enamel surface is kept 
spotless with a damp cloth. Kitchen walls 
stay clean so much longer for the Aga 


It can happen on your farm, too! 





from meringues to suet puddings. 


Cooker is smokeless, fumeless and dustless. 


3. Comfort-making. You have a cosy 
kitchen, winter and summer, all day and 
all night. Hot water at any time. 


4. Money-saving. One small fire does all 
the cooking and water heating. Fuel is so 
greatly conserved that savings finally 
cover the cost of the Aga. 

Send for full information and talk the Aga 
over with your family. Write to : Aga Heat 
Ltd., 19 Orchard House, Orchard Street, 
London, W.1. (Proprietors: Allied Iron- 
founders Ltd.) 





wonderful. 


HIS is the Agamodel 

CB Cooker and Water 
Heater with a guaran- 
teed maximum fuel con- 
sumption of three and a 
half tons ayear ofCOKE, 
anthracite ov ‘* Phur- 
nacite.”’ This size model 
is also available without 
water heating. There is 
a 4-oven cooker too. Aga 


models from £85 to £115, hire 


purchase terms at less 


AGA 






Regd. Trade Mark 








than £4 a month 
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HOW CIVILISED IS NEW BRITAIN? 


And this is typical of the job the Nuffield 


New Britain lies in comparative seclusion 
to the east of New Guinea, and sprang 
into brief fame as one of the Japanese 
bases threatening Australia. It was there, 
off the capital Rabaul, that concentra- 
tions of enemy shipping and transports 
were more than once completely anni- 
hilated by the Allied air forces. 

And now New Britain has returned to 
its prewar life, a life which is summed 
up simply as coconuts, road-construc 

tion and head-hunting. For New Britain 
is but little explored, and the interior of 
this 300-mile crescent is a hideout of 
cannibalism and barbarity. Yet in the 
coastal areas, where roads and road 


transport have brought a new way-of- 


life, these aboriginal practices have dis- 
appeared and the coconut-plantation 
flourishes where once the savage staged 
his rituals. 

To this civilising process — the march 
of road-transportation — the Nuffield 
Organization is justly proud to con- 
tribute, and has sent to the unloading 
quays of Rabaul’s palm-fringed harbour 
the only British cars to be imported 
since the war — Morris Oxfords. Every 
one of these cars means that the island’s 
resources are opened up a little bit more, 
that the traffic in coconut oil is advanced 
a little further and that old Britain can 
afford a little bit more of New Britain’s 


soap-oils and cooking-fats. 


Organization is doing all over the world. 
It is exporting more than 1000 cars and 
trucks every week, as well as engines 
and tractors, to help put the country’s 
trading balance on to the credit side 


again ! 


THE NUFFIELD ORGANIZATION 


MORRIS 


A convoy of dollar-earning Morris cars 


WOLSELEY - on the way to the docks. 


RILEY - M.G. - MORRIS-COMMERCIAL - NUFFIELD TRACTORS 


Overseas business Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford, and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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CROPS. AND. DOLLARS 


VERYONE in this country is bound to be 
E; affected by the decision to write down the 
pound in terms of dollars. Parliament has 
had its say this week on the probable effects in 
a general way, and those who are concerned par- 
ticularly with agriculture are wondering how 
devaluation will affect them. The first obvious 
thought is that, as two-thirds of our wheat im- 
ports have lately come from dollar countries, 
chiefly Canada, there will be a still more insis- 
tent call on the British farmer to grow more 
wheat. The price he is guaranteed for the 1950 
crop is £28 a ton, a rise of £6 from the present 
price. This change favours wheat in comparison 
with barley, and wherever there is tillage ground 
capable of growing a full crop of wheat it is now 
in the interest of the farmer, as well as the 
nation, that this bread grain should be grown. 
The dairy farmer still has to grow for himself 
the main part of the cows’ winter ration, and for 
many this requires a considerable acreage of 
oats. Others have no ground that is really 
suitable for wheat, and they wil] be well ad- 
vised to continue growing barley as their main 
crop for sale. But wheat is clearly the one crop 
that can directly help to ease the call for dollars. 
It may be that the United States will want 
us to spend more rather than less on buying 
crops of which she has a surplus. Wheat is one 
of these. The United Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organisation has again put forward 
proposals to deal with the accumulation of un- 
saleable surpluses, and they will be discussed at 
Washington in November. The economists who 
have been busy on this problem recommend a 
policy of building up buffer stocks of commod- 
ities, so deliberately carrying over surpluses 
from the fat years to the lean years and steady- 
ing prices. This does not conflict with the idea 
of international arrangements like the Wheat 
Agreement that fix ceiling and floor levels to 
market prices for several years ahead. 

The immediate embarrassment of heavy 
stocks of wheat and maize piling up in dollar 
countries while sterling countries cannot find 
the dollars to buy all they need could be met, 
the F.A.O. economists suggest, by establishing 
an International Commodity Clearing House, 
which would facilitate sales of surplus com- 
modities at normal commercial prices and hold 
the pounds, francs or other inconvertible pro- 
ceeds of such sales until they became convert- 
ible. Under this scheme the dollar countries 
with surplus commodities would be expected to 
use their money for financing sales through this 
clearing house. It may seem unlikely that this 
project will prove more acceptable than Lord 
Boyd Orr’s ideas for a World Food Bank which 
he put forward when he was Director-General 
of F.A.O., but the problem is urgent and the 
United States must now be anxious to see out- 
lets for the cereals, sugar, and cotton for which 
there is no ready market. 
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Whatever the outcome of international 
talks, it is clear that our land in Britain has 
become even more precious as a national asset, 
and that we cannot afford to neglect the capacity 
of any of our acres, whether in the individual 
occupation of farmers or reserved as common 
grazings now largely abandoned to scrub. The 
use of commons for farming was discussed in 
CountTrY LIFE of August 26. Certainly the 
county agricultural executive committees, who 
should now be busy ensuring that every in- 
dividual farmer is using bis land to the best ad- 
vantage, should include in their survey the 
potentialities of all land that could grow crops 
or carry grazing stock. 


WATERFALL 


UT of the barren rock God drew the waterfall; 
For He had dissolved 
Death’s shroud in the grey cloud 
To silver of vain. 
Out of darkness blossoms light 
Unto him that desires it, 
Him that wills it 
By love and things fair. 
Therefore, faint not, heavy heart! 
Faint not, neither despair 
Ye that ave parched, 
Ye that ave wounded, 
Ye that ave doomed! 


For out of rock streamed whtte tresses, 
And out of Death’s shroud 

In the sun-greying cloud 

Came silver of vain. 


HERBERT PALMER. 


DESPOILING OUR ASSETS 

HILE a half-hearted National Parks and 

Access to the Countryside Bill awaits its 
return to the House of Lords next month and 
the need for the dollars of American visitors 
grows by leaps and bounds, Government depart- 
ments pursue their relentless search for new 
areas of beauty to deface. If only the bombers 
of the Services were to be as unerring in aim and 
as consistent in selection of the most valuable 
and vulnerable targets as are their departmental 
chiefs, we should, indeed, have little to fear in 
the next war. It now appears that the Valley 
Aerodrome, in Anglesey, requires bombing and 
gunning ranges. The County Council rule out 
Holyhead Bay on grounds of danger to shipping 
and Lligwy Bay as a popular holiday beach. 
So the Air Ministry have lighted upon New- 
borough Warren, a remote and magical tract of 
wild country which includes, on the island of 
Llanddwyn, one of the sanctuaries of the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds. Meanwhile, 
in another quarter, Mr. Silkin has given per- 
mission to a private firm to quarry along the 
whole length of Dulcote Hill and to destroy the 
frame in which the city of Wells is set. A few 
weeks ago he agreed to the L.C.C.’s latest pro- 
posal for a new dormitory suburb, this time at 
Merstham on the North Downs. As Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie points out, this makes nonsense at 
once of the Green Belt scheme and of the New 
Towns policy designed for the Green Belt’s pro- 
tection. Mr. Boies Penrose, an American who 
thinks the English landscape to be, on its 
merits, a thing worth fighting for, tacitly warned 
as well as rebuked us all when he said the other 
day that his compatriots could find plenty of 
ruined countryside in their own land. Surely, 
the combined arguments make an irresistible 
call to those in authority to back their irre- 
proachable professions by resolute action. 


SIR MALCOLM EVE 

HERE will be general regret at the resigna- 

tion of Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve from the 
chairmanship of the War Damage Commission, 
the War Works Commission and the Central 
Land Board. Probably, only those who have 
close professional knowledge of the problems 
confronting the two Commissions from the first 
have any idea of what we owe to the technical 
knowledge and ability, the unremitting applica- 
tion to novel problems of administration and the 
transparent honesty of purpose of Sir Malcolm. 
It seems safe to say that but for his guiding 
hand and firm control the War Damage Com- 
mission might have foundered long before it 
reached the calm, administrative waters of to- 
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day. As for the Central Land Board, he was, by 
the time Mr. Silkin’s Town and Country Pla ling 
Bill became law, the only possible man to under- 
take the Herculean task of launching its com- 
pensation and betterment scheme while main- 
taining the confidence of the professions in- 
volved. Sir Malcolm offered to take the job for 
two years and now those years are over he feels 
the Board may be considered firmly on its feet, 
We wish the same could be said of the Local 
Government Boundary Commission. Here Sir 
Malcolm has every right to feel that he has been 
scurvily treated. By the abolition of the Com- 
mission, years of labour on his part and that of 
his colleagues have been wasted, and the rapid 
deterioration of local government administra- 
tion—which they sought to avoid by pointing 
out the defects of the machine and preparing a 
scheme for its amendment—is in full spate. The 
county boroughs have won the day and the 
fight between authorities reverts to the Private 
Bill basis. 


PLEA FOR POPLARS 


OME of the larger timber firms now take 

sufficient interest in the actual production 
of timber to maintain nurseries and model 
plantations of their own. One firm is most 
interested in willows and poplars. The merits of 
poplars, though widely recognised on the 
Continent from Russia to France, have perhaps 
been too little appreciated in England, where 
the word “poplar” still connotes, for most 
people, that almost useless oddity, the Lom- 
bardy poplar. But some of the newer kinds such 
as Populus robusta (a hybrid of doubtful origin) 
and overlooked older kinds such as P. serotina 
(often miscalled the Canadian poplar, though 
only one of its parents belonged to the New 
World) are now recognised as the fastest grow- 
ing of all trees in Britain. Poplar growers talk 
of 50 cubic feet per tree in 14 or 15 years, and of 
200 cubic feet in 50 or 60 years—but in fact 
many of the quickest growing varieties are likely 
to be felled at about 30 years. Poplars enjoy 
a higher water table than many other trees, and 
will stand some winter flooding, but they will 
not flourish in water-logged sites. Ina useful two- 
penny pamphlet on poplar planting the Forestry 
Commission comments also on the _ special 
susceptibility to canker of some kinds, such as 
the favourite Populus  trichocaypa—much 
planted in semi-amenity positions partly because 
it is a fast-grower and partly for the pleasant 
balsam scent of the opening buds. In Italy 
poplar-growing is often closely linked with 
agriculture : indeed, poplars belong as much to 
farming as to forestry. Injudicious tree 
“‘crazes,”’ such as those developed by James I 
for mulberry trees, and by Cobbett for the false 
acacia, are to be deplored, but poplars might 
with advantage receive more attention. 


LABELS ASTRAY 

UFFERERS from rheumatoid arthritis will 

have read with hope of the drug that is now 
being obtained by a new technique from the 
seeds of a tropical vine instead of from cattle. 
Not the least curious feature of the story con- 
cerns a wrong label : the seeds of this vine were 
the subject of research many years ago, but the 
sample was wrongly labelled. That was in the 
medical department of the Rockefeller Institute. 
A recent book on the history of the potato men- 
tions three examples of wrong labelling of 
potatoes. One concerned tubers on which five 
years of genetical research were conducted 
before the error was discovered; another was 
by the Botanic Garden at Edinburgh; and an- 
other was by Kew—and incidentally led to the 
discovery that genuine resistance to blight does 
exist in certain species. Laymen, reading of 
these errors by such august bodies as the 
Rockefeller Institute and Kew, may well pause : 
are these wrong labels the lapses of laboratory 
assistants or just another symptom of that 
absent-mindedness for which professors are 
famous? Has a cancer cure been diverted by 
a wrong label, and do the people who build 
atomic bombs make mistakes with labels? 
Most of us have read of The Wrong Box. That was 
wrongly labelled: some day we should have 
a book for the non-fiction shelves on The Wrong 
Label—a history of the how, why and wherefore 
of wrong labels and the results of wrong labelling. 
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ry NHE interesting articleon the herring and 
ih its annual southward migration towards 
these shores appeared in CouNTRY LIFE 
of August 19 makes no mention of the particu- 
larly large and fat fish which are to be seen in 
our local shops in the early autumn, and which, 
[ believe, are landed at Fleetwood and other 
west-of-England ports. It may be that these 
herrings are those from the Minch and the 
Outer Hebrides, which the author of the article 
states are particularly good, but their appear- 
ance does not suggest that they have made a 
long voyage in the hold of a trawler. They are 
called by our fishmongers West Coast her- 
ring, and are remarkable because, not only are 
they much larger than those that come from the 
North Sea in the spring and summer, but they 
arrive in a perfectly fresh condition, which is 
more than one can say for any other fish sold 
in my part of the world to-day. I have never 
understood why it is that these herring from the 
west should have been able to put on far more 
flesh than those that take the left-hand route 
down the east coast. 


* * 
* 


NOTHER peculiar thing about the herring is 
that it is always in its best condition when, 
full of roe, it is on the point of spawning, which 
most certainly is not the case with salmon. 
The obvious retort to this statement is that, 
if | were a true sportsman and fobeyed the 
laws of the land, IL ought not to have had the 
opportunity to make comparison between the 
edibility of herrings and salmon at spawning 
time. The explanation of this is that, when I 
was working a small eel-weir on a Dorset chalk- 
stream in October one year, I found in the box 
cage on the morning after a very heavy flood 
about a hundredweight of eels, and a fine cock 
salmon of about 20 lb. which was full of roe, 
and which had been killed by the rush of 
water forcing it against the bars of the trap. 
Since this happened during the war years, when 
fish of all kinds were extremely scarce, it seemed 
a pity to throw away 20 lb. of healthy salmon 
because according to the laws governing that 
fish it was out of season. I therefore tried to 
eat it, and found that the flesh was off-white 
in colour, quite tasteless and flabby, and, in fact, 
the most nauseating dish of fish I have ever 
attempted to eat. Since the cat walked round 
his plate three times before he could bring him- 
self to touch the fish it contained, I have often 
wondered what poachers do with the spawning 
salmon they spear by the light of flares during 
the autumn run, and why they persist in doing 
it. 
*.* 
FELLOW who always inspires my admira- 
tion is the bumble, or humble, bee, who in 
the spring works at very high pressure all the 
hours of daylight, and who performs much of 


the essential fertilisation of our fruit and 
vegetables at a time when, owing to the 


weather, the domestic bee is not venturing very 
far from her hive. | suppose, however, it would 
be more correct to use the word “‘lady”’ instead 
of ‘‘fellow”’ in this connection, seeing that in 
the bee world the male of the species is a worth- 
creature and never does a hand’s turn. 
| have watched these bees many times when 
they are busy among the broad bean and pea 
flowers in the early spring, and have noticed the 
feverish energy that they display when they 
bustle from one flower to the next, thrusting 
the petals apart with almost unnecessary force. 
It is so obvious that they have not a moment to 
spare from their appointed task of obtaining 
nectar for the nest, and life for them is appar- 
ently one constant and hectic rush from sunrise 
to sunset. 


less 
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E.'S. &: Elcome 


OLD TILING AT WITLEY, SURREY 


I HAVE often wondered if the bumble bee 
gets any relaxation and odd moments off in 
which to enjoy life, and the examination of 
some of my dahlia blooms during the recent 
heat wave proved that they do on suitable 
occasions. Deep in the heart of each big 
dahlia flower, and covered with a dusting of 
pollen, | found a bumble bee who was the 
embodiment of lethargy as opposed to energy, 
and who was so sleepy that when touched all it 
could do was to raise one hand slightly as a 
feeble gesture of protest at being disturbed from 
its slumber. 

I hesitate to make such a libellous state- 
ment concerning one of the world’s greatest 
workers, but it would seem that when for the 
benefit of the community they had been draw- 
ing off the nectar of the flowers, which was fer 
menting in the heat of the sun, the insects from 
time to time had had a sip for themselves— 
‘“‘just one for the road”’ as the saying is. As we 
all know, one thing leads to another where 
alcohol is concerned in this imperfect world, 
and every bee in the dahlias that hot sunny 
afternoon seemed to have had “‘one over the 
eight.’”’ When one of them buzzed sleepily on 
being disturbed, I thought that I detected a 
slight hiccup. 

* * * 
:; connection with the activities of psychia- 
trists, who have become so numerous of late, 
a young officer, who obtained his commission 
in the recent war, tells me that his psychological 
examination by a psychiatric expert (I am glad 


that I have survived that spelling test) was far 
longer and of more importance than that on any 
of the other subjects, which the ordinary man 
might regard as being more essential for a 
military career. One of the questions asked in the 
written examination was: ‘‘The policeman 
wears a dark blue uniform, and Mr. Brown 
wears a dark blue suit. Is Mr. Brown a police- 
man?” He tells me that he was deeply sus- 
picious of this one, since it so obviously called 
for a facetious answer, and he wondered if the 
psychiatrist was merely trying to ascertain the 
truth about Mr. Brown and his blue suit, or 
whether it was a test inspired by higher com- 
mand to ascertain if the candidate possessed a 
sense of humour, which is, and has always been, 
strongly suspect in military circles. 


* * 
a 


NOTHER question that worried him consid- 

erably was: ‘‘ Which of the cadets in your 
class do you think will make the best officer, and 
which cadet do you think will make the worst ? 
Give the reason for your opinions in 500 words.”’ 
There was something so very sinister about this 
direct invitation. to commit the most expensive 
offence of libel, and, since every senior officer 
and official during the war had his despatch case 
stolen from his car regularly every month, so 
that there was nothing secret and confidential in 
this imperfect world, the young officer felt that 
he had better risk failure in the examination 
by omitting the answer to the latter part of the 
question, 
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TURKEY THROUGH ENGLISH EYES 


Written by LADY KELLY and Illustrated by 
GEORGE NOCK 


HE flight from Ankara to Kayseri and then on through Malatia 

and Elazig to Erzerum took about six hours. From the air, the 

plateau from Ankara to Kayseri is not flat, but a series of glorious 
rises and sweeps. From Elazig onwards, one flies diagonally between 
ranges of nine thousand to thirteen thousand feet and the view is really 
breath-taking, because the folds Change gradually into high mountains like 
Bingol, each peak revealing tier after tier of forbidding horizons. This 
range towards the east is like a huge caterpillar spread across the map 
of Eastern Anatolia. Although the plane flew very high, as the air was 
clear, one could not but notice that there were no villages at all on 
the slopes of these mountains, and that a landing would be a hazardous 
thing indeed. It was witha feeling of some relief that we saw Erzerum 
lying in the middle of a huge plain, with a circle of high hills all round. 
Snow was still lying there, although it was June, as it is six thousand 
feet above sea level. 

Nearly all the historic towns in Turkey have changed their names 
many times, and this one, which the Byzantines knew as Theodosiopolis, 
has now settled down to the name of Erzerum, which probably comes 
from the old Turkish-Arabic words arz and rum, meaning ‘‘the land of 
the Romans.’’ At about thirty kilometres from the town the Upper 
Euphrates, or Kara Su, flows between bare banks. Erzerum is not at alla 
straggling town; on the contrary, it is quite compact. When I saw it first, 
all the home fires were sending up to heaven a fine streak of straight blue 
smoke, like gauze streamers. The tones of Erzerum are grey, as many 
of its houses are made of trachite, cemented with mud, and a number of its 
roofs are covered with earth, grass and red tiles. Nearly all have hori- 
zontal timbers to strengthen them against earthquakes. 

it has a wise and ancient look, and is not in the least elegant, like 
Trebizond. The houses huddle together, as if they knew that for seven 
months of the year they would be covered with snow. Erzerum is 
supremely self-centred and has an introvert look, in contrast to Trebi- 
zond, which has an extrovert one, beaming and smiling on the Black 
Sea: the latter, like a dancer spreading her skirts, has her high white 
houses all open to the sun and winds. Not so bleaker and Asiatic Erze- 
rum, the farthest spot where Sinan is said to have built a mosque. 





2.—CHIFTE MINARE : THE TWIN MINARETS AT THE 
ENTRANCE TO THE SHRINE 





1.—CHIFTE MINARE, ERZERUM, THE TOMB OF A SELJUK 
PRINCESS 


I was reminded of the roofs of Strasbourg as we looked upon the 
town from the vantage-point of the old citadel—not architecturally 
of course, but there is a “huggy”’ look about both. At Strasbourg the 
houses cluster round the cathedral; at Erzerum they focus on their 
citadel. Farther afield there is nothing much to catch the eye until it is 
arrested by the grandiose scale of the parallel ranges of mountains : 
the Misty Mountains, or Dumanli, with the Georgian Gate on the 
north; the nearer Camel’s Hump or Deve-boynu to the east; and 
the Saddle Mountain, Eyerlidagh, on the south. Sleighs abounded 
and wolf skins were drying in the sun. From the citadel we could 
count the roofs of the ancient places: the Chifte minaret, the Ulu 
Jami (mosque), the Lala Pasha Jami, and the Yakutiya Jami (Fig. 
3), with lovely Sassanid-inspired designs and carved eagles as reliefs 
to their bases. 

In the last century Erzerum was four times invaded, and it is a 
marvel to me that in its old city, minarets and medresses (colleges) 
still stand squat and straight. It was a surprise, and a lovely one, to 
see the Chifte (Twin) Minarets (Fig. 2). They are thin, red-bricked, 
and this, although an anachronism, as they rise above grey stones, 
is lovely. They are fluted like Ionic columns, and their surfaces 
are decorated by fine patterns of what were blue encaustic tiles. They 
are Seljuk, and the twin minarets indicate a royal foundation. The 
monument was built as a tomb for a Seljuk princess (Fig. 1). There 
are no two stone pillars alike in the cloister (Fig. 5), which could house 
nineteen softas, or students, on the ground floor, and eighteen on 
the first. The state of preservation is excellent, and this monument 
would be complete if the doors had not been taken to Russia in 1829. 

It was a holy and austere spot, a little pool of silence encompassed 
by thick stone walls, grey in colour; this note was carried on by the 
wings of the pigeons crowding the eaves. I noticed that the acan- 
thus-and-cord pattern was often repeated on the column capitals, The 
brightest and boldest thing in the whole of this shrine is the carving 
of twin dragons and a double-headed eagle, with a palm tree between 
them (Fig.6) They guard this tomb with an aloof, aristocratic and 
hieratic mien. 

I seem to have written about nothing but stones, but there is a 
dour living tradition written all over the place, though some lighter 
side of it is kept alive in the local dancing. We were regaled by a per- 
fect demonstration of male performers dancing a Dagger Dance. These 
men were thin, blue- or black-eyed, with straight, muscular bodies, lithe 
like figures on a Hittite frieze. The rapidity of their hands was incred- 
ible; they talked with their swords as much as they played with their 
eyes. They showed great equilibrium and balance, thrusting their 
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dageers practically into the eyes of their part- 
ner». The orchestra was made of up a “‘ley’’ and 
a violin. For clothes, they wore tight black 
trousers; their open shirts were unadorned 
except for a long black ribbon falling straight 
from their necks. They thoroughly enjoyed 
their dancing, which was great fun to watch. 
They looked firm and sturdy, like the rest of 
the men and women of Erzerum who were sit- 
ting with us watching them, all descendants and 
contemporaries of men who perpetuated the 
tradition of spiritual and physical resistance. 
Erzerum completes a trilogy of Seljuk 
towns that I have seen, and whets my appetite 
for more. The Seljuk art certainly has the 
pearls of its architecture in Konia, its capital, 
but the towns of Kayseri and Erzerum on a 
minor scale have just as interesting monuments. 
I was initiated by Celal Esad Arseven to this 
expression of a new art in his book, L’art Turc; 
he explains there so well the importance which 
the Seljuks gave to commerce, and why they 
built such large and grandiose caravanserais. 
Great medresses and universities were built 
too, where flourished theologians like Shem- 
settin Tebrizi, Mevlanna and Jelaleddin Roumi, 
whose green-roofed ‘“‘tiirbe’”’ in Konia is to me 


—YAKUTIYA JAMI, ERZERUM : 
SASSANID INSPIRED WALL DECORA- 
TION 


the finest outward expression of respect the 
Seljuks could give to their great pantheist poet. 
Architects from Persia and Turkestan, from the 
llth to the 13th centuries, brought with them 
this new method of decorating monuments 
with bricks—as in the Chifte Minare—and 
with coloured or enamelled tiles. This. replaced 
the Byzantine method, which employed mosaics, 
and gave a very different character to Seljuk 
art. This art was alien to Greco-Roman line 
and form, but was unconsciously influenced by 
it. The chief characteristics are great portals 
with niches, their pendentives decorated with 
prisms and stalactites, the use of the ogive arc, 
and faience plaques for the facing of the walls, 
all of which was essentially Turkish and forms 
a transition between the Turkish art of Central 
Asia, and the Ottoman art of the 16th century. 

The road between Erzerum and Trebizond 
seemed to me like a flickering silver ribbon that 
danced its way through three hundred and 
twenty-five kilometres of mountains, a mer- 
curial ribbon which headed straight for the Kop 
Pass, the Euphrates valley, with the élan of a 
racehorse taking its many curves with great 
sureness of footing. And this floating ribbon was 
held down in many places by curious towns and 
villages. First, in the distance, there was lIlica, 
where the old caravan route from Persia to the 
Black Sea left the Persian road. The Romans 
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: “THERE ARE NO TWO STONE PILLARS ALIKE IN THE 
CLOISTER” 


6.—WALL CARVING, WITH TWIN DRAGONS AND A DOUBLE-HEADED EAGLE, 
AT CHIFTE MINARE 
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loved its hot springs. All along this part of our 
journey the villages belong to the scenery, as tl 
were nearly invisible. They are mud-coloured, a 
fodder was being stored on their roofs. At Birna 
ban, about six thousand feet up, the road starts t 
climb with much agility towards the Kop Pass, 
And on either side there were a quantity of dwarf 
oaks and lovely pink and mauve alpine flowers set 
in bunches ready for the picking. 

Just before the top of the pass at 8,225 fect, 
the road is so well graded that it rises with few hai 
pin bends. A powerful-looking stone building greets 
one on the left. It looks towards the Misty Moun 
tains, and towering over it is a fine, heavy bronze 
bell. It guides the lost, the sheep, the dogs, in time 
of storm. Hiding behind this building, then run 
ning quickly away, was a snow or royal partridge, 
very fat and very white. They are quite rare, I am 
told, and as large as a hen pheasant. 

This pass is quite awesome and Biblical in 
looks, and one cannot but think of the words of 
Isaiah in Chapter forty-two: “‘I will lay waste the 
mountains and hills, and will make all their grass to 
wither.’’ The shadow of a dead army, a battle site 
which holds the horizon once seen by soldiers, has 
always fascinated me; and ever since leaving 

: : Erzerum, I had thought of the March of the Ten 
Thousand. 

7.—GOAT’S CASTLE, ON THE ROAD FROM BAIBURT TO When I was a child, long and pompous names 
like Cyrus and Artaxerxes evoked for me Persian 
” aie ~ FY Be ey reliefs seen in the Brussels Museum. But here was 
in 7 }-< Oo , ae the very horizon which Xenophon had seen. The 
i road of the Ten Thousand from the valley of the 
a a ied , ea Araxis to ‘Trebizondjcovered the same mountains 
which | had just been over, and in one’s imagina 
tion it is not difficult on this trip to think of the 

long trek of the Greeks. 
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8._-LOOKING DOWN ON TO THE TOWN OF BAIBURT FROM A GAP IN THE 
CASTLE WALLS 


10.—THE CHURCH OF ST. ANNA, TREBI- 
ZOND, ATTRIBUTED TO THE 9th CENTURY 


The road ;,goes on, and one soon gets to 
Gunushame. It is the town of silver, but the 
mines, famous in the old days, to which the town 
owes its name, are used no more. ‘The town, 
which is about half an hour from the river I<arsiit 
(milk of snow), occupies an extraordinary situation. 
It sits on a sort of immense terrace cut in two by 
a torrent which forms many cascades. A few houses 
are built right up to the water’s edge; others, like 
birds’ nests, seem to hold on to the mountain. It isa 
white town, with red roofs, very pointed like a 
Swiss chalet. Stairs and streets are at an impos 
sible angle. ‘There are many gardens on every ter 
race. Kocks overhanging all this village are 
volcanic, and look like so many aerial castles. One 
tiny little ruined tower of human construction 
appeared miserable against the background of those 
formidable bastions. There are no Greco-Koman 
monuments around Gumushane. 

After this village, Nature becomes absolutely 
fantastic and seems to rejoice in the most extra- 
ordinary contrasts. The river Karsiit plies gaily 

: i away between grandiose defiles, and forces its 
re eee Ee way through the chaotic mountains. The water 


“THE MOST FANTASTIC PASS IS THAT OF ZIGANA, WHOSE NAME HAS the rocks which have. the uiee esto ttioan, 


the rocks, which have the most extraordinary 


NOT CHANGED SINCE THE TIME OF THE ROMANS” and vivid colours. At Ardasa there is a medizval 
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casile where some believe Clavijo, the 
Spanish Ambassador to ‘Tamerlane, 
resided in the 1400s and stayed for 
months on his way to Samarkand. 
[his castle is nothing but a ruin, sit- 
uated on a red rock shaped like a 
horse-shoe. So far all these hills have 
very little vegetation, and their beauty 
is made up of most curious strata of 
coloured earth and rock. 

The most fantastic pass is that of 
Zigana, whose name has not changed 
since the time of the Romans. Nature 
here seems arrogant in its powers to 
disturb and frighten the individual. 
Phe road crosses the mass of moun 
tains that surrounds Trebizond with 
a protective circle, You go up the pass, 
6,675 feet, in a series of glorious curves 
and right-angled — bends. Snowy 
summits are seen on the left, and the 
valley of the INarsiit disappears from 
sight in its sterile savagery. All of a 
sudden, aS you emerge on top, you 
feel on your cheek the damp, cool air 
of the sea. 

The drop towards Trebizond is 
stupendous. The day we came over 
{here was a mountain mist which hid 
everything for the first miles going 
down, but already we were -encom- 
passed by fir trees, chestnuts, and later 
the ground, we could see, for mile after 
mile, oleanders. Then, under the trees 
and all over clumps of famous flowers that have 
been there for two thousand years, 

It was June, and they were in bloom. 
Azaleas and rhododendrons, sister flowers per- 
haps, as they both have such a_ delicate 
shape: azaleas on their little wooden branches, 
yellow like blond hair sweeping the country- 
side. And in between this predominant tone 
squat little bunches of mauve rhododendrons. 
a heavenly palette for a painter. History has 
it that a legion of Pompey was poisoned by 
the honey which some bees had made from 
these rhododendrons. On these same_ slopes 
there were hundreds of three-foot-high lilies, 
vellow, scented, russet-stemmed. There was 
a curious feel of the Alps all around, made 
up of the flowers and the wooden houses, 
and | saw caves, churches, white monasteries 
in the distant woods. For the last five kilo- 
metres one follows a large river, the Dermen, 
which flows in with the Miramana, the ancient 
Pyxites; there were olives, maize, figs, and 
thousands and thousands of hazelnut trees. 

We had motored twelve hours, night was 
approaching, and suddenly, just as the light 
failed, I saw on the dark edge of the Black Sea 
three old boats, with their prows seeming to face 
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11.—LOOKING NORTH TOWARDS 


the road. These met the eye like three sentinels 
guarding the city, which was on the left. The 
sky was opalescent, and above the sea, clouds 
rose like fountains endlessly, dissolving coales 
cing clouds, each for one instant luminous and 
distinct as a landscape mirrored in some un 
troubled. pool. And here, just as you cross the 
river, XNenophon’s shadow emerges again, be 
cause as you look back to the hills, you can see 
Mount Techles. His army from there had seen 
the Euxine, and there they had given the cry : 
“Thalassa! Thalassa !”’ He relates that on 
arrival at Trebizond (the site of his camp lies 
now in a swamp), the Greeks sacrificed to 
Jupiter and Hercules, and put up a monument 
on Mount Techles. 

Trebizond is a nestling town. It has much 
affinity with Prinkipo, on the Sea of Marmora. 
Both face and cascade down to the sea; both are 
made up of white houses with red roofs; both 
seem bathed in a Mediterranean light which one 
does not expect to encounter on the shores of 
the Black Sea. Pausanias said that the people 
of Arcadia‘abandoned the Peloponnese and went 
to Trapezunte, in Asia. There is nothing left 
now but the ‘“‘table,’’ which isa mass of flattrocks 
surrounded by ravines crossed on bridges. It is 
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the old Turkish town now, surrounded by large 
and broken walls out of which springs much 
vegetation, and it is very picturesque with its 
narrow streets. When a motor-car passes 
through these ancient walks, you feel that it is 
rather sacrilegious to be in such a _ hideous 
vehicle, out of all proportion with the streets 
and houses. It is a town where one should go 
only on horse-back, or carried in a palanquin. 
The town is graced by the Aya Sophia 
Cathedral, just outside the perimeter, looking 
wistfully out at sea, and there are many churches 
round about. St. Anna, the Orta Hisar Mosque 
(or Church of the Virgin with the Golden Head), 
the Kizlar Monastery, which was the convent 
of the Panaghia Theokotos, the Imaret Jami, 
with the tomb of Selim I’s mother, enchant the 
eye, either with their domes or their minarets. 
Compared with Istanbul, it is much simpler, 
and on a smaller scale. But just as in Istanbul 
too, the ethnic type is equally varied. Proco- 
plus says that the Kings of the Lazis from 
ancient times had been sending to Byzance 
and, with the consent of the emperor, had been 
arranging marriages with some of the senators, 
and taking home their wives from there. One 
can still find coarse silver Commene money and 
for a few pennies I bought an asper of 
Manuel II. The journey back from 
Trebizond to Ankara via Samsun was 
fittingly made by sea on a cargo boat, 
in and out of charming harbours like 
Giresun, where we took up = as 
cargo all the simple things of Nature, 
like wheat and sheep, maize and fruit. 
At every harbour the boats came out in 
dozens to meet the bigger ship. We 
stopped at Samsun, a busy port, the 
Amisus of antiquity, the country of 
the Amazons. Lucullus came _ here 
and brought back to Rome the first 
cherries that the Romans ever ate. 
As the Euxine is a_ tideless sea, 
the houses are built as near to the 
water’s edge as possible; all along the 
shore the sand is iron-coloured, and the 
shingle looks hard. Many tons of drift 
wood are picked up by the villagers all 
round the coast. It is an empty sea; 
and we were not distracted from watch- 
ing the lines and shadows floating to 
wards us in a wonderful pattern, evok- 
ing memories of Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner : 
They move in tracks of shining white 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
fell off in hoary flakes. 
Within the shadow of the ship I 
watched their rich attire; 
They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 
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THE LAST OF THE NORFOLK HORSE FERRIE | 


amid reed-beds and flat marshes, its face 

to the broad river. A great Spanish oak 
shades the front of the house and droops above 
the cobwebbed stables and cart-sheds, where 
geese wander and hens cluck lustily. 

If you go in at the front door there lies 
on the left a cool brick-floored bar-parlour of the 
sort that Morland would have painted, with 
wooden trestles and long oak tables, black- 
beams above the wide fireplace and stout beams 
across the ceiling with the adze marks plain in 
their faces. By day the sun filters through the 
shifting leaves of the great Spanish oak. When 
night falls and the marshes are an ocean of 
light-footed mists an oil lamp gives soft yellow 
light. 

There are still plenty of such inn parlours 
in country places where the gin palace has not 


r | “HE inn stands, rose-red and ancient, alone 
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all over the Broadland area. They played a 
most important part in the lives not only of the 
marshmen, but of towns and villages miles away. 
They were vital links. They have disappeared. 

If one looks at the map there is no road 
bridge across the wide and deep River Yare on 
all its forty-two bends and reaches between the 
City of Norwich and the Port of Great Yarmouth. 
For that matter there are only two railway 
bridges, at Reedham and Runham Vauxhall. 
So the inhabitants of the towns and villages on 
either side of this considerable tidal river are cut 
off from each other so far as direct access by car 
or horse and trap is concerned. Reedham Ferry 
alone is working. 

Travel up the Bure from Yarmouth to 
Wroxham and you find only one bridge on the 
whole long journey—Acle Bridge. Stokesby 
Ferry and Horning Ferry are both memories, As 





The last horse ferry at Surlingham ws 
built by Mr. W. J. Breach at his boatyard 
Coldham Hall. It was made of fir and was 
active service until 1943 or 1944. Stoke: 
horse ferry went out of use about the beginni 
of the 1914-18 war and Buckenham ferry 
believe, soon after. Horning ferry, perhaps ‘ 
best-known of all, a landmark to tens of thou 
sands of Broads holiday-makers, was in use unti 
recent years. 

The present Reedham boat, operated 
Arthur Benns, is oak-built throughout, the 
handiwork of ‘‘ole Tom Purdy ”’ in 1914, but 
it was overhauled and made ship-shape again 
by Bill Breach in 1930. 

This ferry was planned to take forty tons 
dead weight, yet, without a load on board, it 
draws no more than between two to four inches 
of water. Fully loaded with a large lorry and , 
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yet opened its chromium portals to display 
its railway station attractions. But when the 
traveller at this inn of which I speak calls for his 
pint there appears from that cool back-cellar, in 
which barrels rest in rotund dignity, a Viking- 
like figure with a blue-grey North Sea eye, a 
sweep of moustaches that might have decorated 
the faces of Hengist or Horsa. 

Arthur Benns, seventy-year-old landlord of 
the Ferry Inn at Reedham on the Yare, in the 
heart of the marshes of Broadland, is the last 
of the Norfolk horse-ferrymen. I doubt if there 
are many left in England; albeit my mind dwells 
lovingly on the ancient horse ferry which still 
cranks doggedly across the Cam under the white 
eaves and red roofs of that most felicitously- 
named inn, the Five Miles From Anywhere— 
No Hurry, at the hamlet of Upware, which sits, 
busy only with geese and ducks, hard by the 
edge of Wicken Fen. 

A few years ago, there were horse ferries 


for Runham Swim and Mautby Swim, where, in 
the old days, marsh farmers used to swim their 
herds of cattle across the river in bellowing, 
surging forests of heads and horns that had an 
oddly jungle-like appearance, I doubt now if any 
farmer or stockman ever dreams of using them. 

On the Yare, Buckenham and Surlingham 
Ferries have gone. Yet half a century ago the 
black hulls and white-painted rails of the great, 
floating, box-like ferries with their cargoes of 
farm wagons, farmers’ gigs, market carts and the 
village carrier’s cart were as much a part of the 
peaceful rural scene as were the pink sun- 
bonnets of the marshwomen and the felt wide- 
awake hats of the marshmen, who wore their pale 
blue or white ‘“‘slops’’ square cut at the neck 
with full-length gathered sleeves. On Sundays 
they turned out in double-breasted moleskin 
waistcoats with long sleeves and reefer jackets 
of stout blue cloth with a seafaring smack about 
the whole rig-out. 


saloon car it draws between two and three feet. 
The chain which pulls it back and forth across 
the river, down which the combined tide and 
current flow at about six knots, is of half-inch 
links and weighs just over a quarter of a ton. 
This massive chain is fastened to huge baulks of 
timber on either side of the river and runs over 
four pairs of rollers round a wheel two feet wide 
on the up-river side of the ferry-boat. The whole 
thing is operated by a crank-handle. 

Arthur Benns, although past his seventieth 
birthday, thinks nothing of cranking twenty 
or thirty tons of dead weight across the river, 
sometimes with the tide running strongly and an 
easterly wind off the marshes cutting like a razor. 
He has had his adventures and high points of 
danger. 

There was the lorry, for example, which, 
fully laden with six tons of corn, and with its 
brakes off, “‘tipped up the ole boat’”’ and shot 
straight into the river, which is twenty feet 
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dep in places. They had to get 
a .aterpillar tractor and a chain 
fit (o lift a battleship before they 
could pull it out. 

“But,” says Arthur, “loading 
th: heaviest wehicle on to the 
ferry ain’t no trouble to anyone 
if only the driver du as he is told, 
and ain’t cock-sure! If he put his 
engine into gear when he hev 
switched off, it won’t take no 
hurt, and ten men couldn’t muv 
it ... In the dark the lorries go 
over with their lights on, and 
make it bright as day... The ole 
pump don’t give me a mort of 
trouble, for the float is as tight as 
ever, and only a little rain get in 
t’ru the deck in wet weather.”’ 

Reedham ferry could tell a 
good many tales of the carg es of 
smuggled goods which used to be 
run across the marshes in the old 
days when the defunct Cockatrice 
Inn on the opposite bank, now a 
respectable farm-house, was a 
notorious store-house and chang- 
ing place for cargoes of spirits, 
tobacco and other “free trade’”’ 
goods. The marshmen had their 
own telegraphy in such matters 
and very effective it was, for 
practically every mill-man was in 
league with them and many a 
mill, set lonely as a lighthouse in 
the midst of the marshes, held 
its transitory store of duty-free 
luxuries. 

If a cargo was landed at, 
say, Hopton or Hemsby, or 
Winterton, and was des- 
tined for a place twenty or thirty miles in- 
land, its time of landing, route, time of depart- 
ure and expected time of arrival were all sema- 
phored across the flat, wet lands of East Nor- 
folk by the marshmen, who had their own secret 
code of signals by which they set the sails of 
their windmills. 

If the bar parlour of the old Ferry Inn at 
Reedham could talk, a new book on a vanished 
side of English life could be written. 

When I was sitting in that bar parlour not 
so Many evenings ago, with the sun going down 
in a slash of crimson across the lonely marshes, 
a heron flapped slowly past the inn window, 
beating low over the reeds and the pewter-col- 
oured river. Arthur Benns waved his pot at it. 

“There goo the head eel-catcher! Owd 
Walter Harnser! He don’t never miss. He’s as 
sharp wi’ that owd beak o’ his as owd Fred 
Mutton, the mashman, used ter be with his 
muzzle-loading gun. I rec’lect when old Fred 
shot so many golden plover one mornin’ that 
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THE REEDHAM FERRY-BOAT WITH 


his owd gun got too hot for him to hold. But 
there, talkin’ o’ birds, I think them little moor- 
hen chicks are sharp little mites. I’ve seed they 
take to the water wi’ their shells still on their 
backs—tew seconds arter they’d hopped out o’ 
the egg. We used to have a tidy lot of reed phea- 
sants (bearded tits) in the rond across the river. 
I went one mornin’ by a rond arter snipes and 
there were fower or foive on ‘em a-hoppin’ 
through the reeds as quick as little hosses, 
a-keepin’ time wi’ me as I walked on the wall. 
They got woices like little bells. I couldn’t no 
more shute them than shute meself.”’ 

Arthur Benns is not only a kind and gentle 
man with animals, a rare old sportsman, the 
last of the chain ferrymen and a good farmer, 
but he is also a champion skater. I had heard 
many tales of his prowess in the past, so here 
was the time and place, sitting in that snug, 
stone-paved inn bar with the last dying glow of 
sunset turning the river to crimson, to revive 
memories of winter days. 

f “Well, behold ye 
now!” said Arthur. 
‘“The rummest thing we 
ever done when I were 
a boy was to skate from 
Reedham Ferry to Geld- 
eston Lock witha gang 0’ 
pals. We was all strong, 
active lads. Must be 
fifty-five year agoo or 
more. We took a poker 
and a hammer and 
when we got to Geld- 
eston—that’s right up 
the Waveney River as 
yu know, gittin’ on 
to Bungay way—we 
knocked the poker in 
the ice twice an’ made 
a couple o’ holes. Then 
we stuck two forked 
sticks in the holes and 
put a long reed across 
between the two on 
‘em. That made a 
jump. Then us _ lads 
took a run at it on 
skates an’ one arter the 
other we jumped it 
four foot high an’ no 
mistake ! 

“There was a 
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gennleman from one of the big housen on the 
Geldeston hill, he reck’ned he could do it just 
as well as us. He wanted to bet five pounds. 
We knowed he hadn’t got the trick but we 
didn’t like to say so, so we lowered the reed by 
half till the jump warn’t only tew foot high. 
The gennleman took a run at it on his skates, 
tried to jump, fell on the back of his head an’ 
dam nigh killed hisself. We thought he was 
dead at fust. They had to take him away on a 
hurdle, white as a sheet, pore chap, an’ he warn’t 
never the same agin.’ 

“But there, behold yu, I make a jump on 
skates once what I pray may never happen 
agin. That wore one winter about fifty year 
agoo. Rare hard owd winter tu. All the broads 
was laid (frozen hard) and most o’ Breydon tu. 
I skated from here to Berney Arms and on the 
way down the river I seed owd Pluggs Banhams, 
the mashman, a-cuttin’ ice across the river. 
Owd Pluggs was allus afeard to go on the ice. 
A rum owd pup. He’d allus cut a lane across the 
river, even if the ice was a foot thick, so as he 
could git his owd boat across. I comes back that 
night when that was bright moon, swingin’ along 
gay and hearty like, at forty mile an hour ormore. 
Us young mash chaps could travel on skates 
when we got goin’—dam near a mile a minute. 
That was bright, white moon. 

‘All of a sudden I sees right ahead o’ me 
in the ice a great black lane of water from one 
bank to t’other. That owd fool Pluggs had cut 
a passage for his boat from one bank to t’other 
nigh on fifteen foot wide. The river’s twenty 
foot deep there an’ the tide ’ud be runnin’ under 
that ice at a good six knots. Not a hope for 
young Arthur if he’d gone in there! I’d a-bin 
crab meat on Breydon next mornin’! An’ 
it warn’t a mite o’ good a-tryin’ to put the 
brakes on. I wore travellin’ like the wind! ” 

He paused with the countryman’s right 
instinct for the moment of drama. 

“Yes,” I said. ‘‘What did you do?” 

“Jumped it,’’ said Benns__laconically. 
“Flew it like a bird wi’ me heart in me mouth 
an’ the good Lord above holdin’ me hand. I 
cleared that cut by a good six foot an’ went on 
without a flinch. But, Lor! did I sweat! ”’ 

That picture of the long, leggy young 
marshman, alone in the white winter silence in 
the heart of the houseless marshes, flying that 
black gurgling deathtrap of racing waters like 
a great bird under the moon, represents, to my 
mind, one of the high moments of drama. 
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THE UBIQUITOUS BULLFINCH = yy ricuarp perry 


ULLFINCH! What other name among 
B our small birds conjures up quite the same 

emotions of delight? A childlike naive 
delight, if you will, in the colours that fascinate 
the unsophisticated mind and will always, I 
trust, fascinate me and bring warmth and 
beauty into life. Flat glossy black cap, pearl- 
grey mantle, snow-white rump, black tail. 
These are sober shades, but they are perfectly 
set off by that splendid expanse of colour 
hunting-pink, rose-brick, scarlet, call it what 
you will—which blazens the cock bullfinch’s 
front, from rose-white flanks and underparts 
right up to the lower rim of his black eye. 

Surely, one might think, such a beauty will 
not venture far beyond the pale of garden and 
orchard :no farther into wild Britain, at any 


indeed, I have found them in bushy cliffs down 
by the seashore—in precisely the same place 
at six-year intervals—and in the steep birch 
glens and woods some miles from habitation. 
They are natives of the ancient indigenous 
pine forest of Caledon, in the central Highlands 
of Scotland, and this type of open and rather 
park-like, coniferous woodland holds a special 
attraction for them. So deep-rooted is this 
attraction that though bullfinches are always 
to be found in coniferous Glen Feshie, I have no 
record of them in five years in the birch and 
alder woods of Glen Tromie only five miles 
distant, though they must pass through this 
glen on their autumn wanderings in order to 
reach that ultimate hanging wood of birches 
and rowans in the Forest of Gaick. Though 


couple that no less frequent occurrence ii 
April and May of two hens fighting while th« 
cock looks on and pipes a note or two of song. 

No doubt these local movements are 
governed mainly by the search for food. In 
December and January 1 surprise them on 
berry-laden hedges, in nettle clumps, to which 
they return week after week, or examining the 
naked boughs of plum trees and bare thorn 
twigs for larve and hibernating insects. In 
February the almond buds attract them in the 
south country, but in the north they spend 
much of their time in old bushy heather. In 
March they visit the larches or the fruit bushes 
in the gardens, where they wrench off the buds 
and drop them idly; but who shall say that 
those buds secrete no maggots? Buds of 





Ian M. Thomson 


COCK BULLFINCH AT NEST WITH YOUNG ALMOST READY TO FLY 


rate, than some secluded coppice or the bosky 
fringes of forgotten waterways. 

Not for many years have the West High- 
lands experienced so cruel a frost, and when 
my fellow shepherd and I climb up from the 
farm-steading on the wooded banks of Loch 
Awe to the exposed heights of the moors above, 
the south wind’s cold is terrible, beneath the 
lowering snow-clouds. Yet, as we lean upon 
our crooks, gazing out over the endless white 
pall of moors and rounded foot-hills at the 
snowy rounded peaks and ranges of Argyll, 
even to the swelling Paps of Jura and the 
thin grey line of its Sound, I hear that soft 
elusive pipe, softer than any other bird’s, and 
perceive a troop of gorgeous bullfinches, thirty 
of them, leave a dark spruce tree, spiring from 
the deep gorge of a rocky burn, and set out 
south-westwards across the frozen moors. All 
through February and March bullfinches were 
to be found in those spruces, or feeding in the 
heather on the adjacent moors six or seven 
hundred feet above the loch. One party I noted 
in detail at the end of March comprised nine 
cocks and only four hens. 

Again, it is January. I have been on the 
frozen tops of the western Cairngorms all day 
above the 3,500-foot contour. In the afternoon 
I drop down two thousand feet into the vast 
corrie below, and as I approach the outlying 
pine trees seven bullfinches bound out from one 
of them and head away south through a pass 
in the hills. 

No! The truth of the matter is that I do 
not know any wooded part of Britain where 
there are not bullfinches. In the Isle of Skye, 


this old wood is ten miles up-glen in the heart 
of the Grampians and 1,500 feet above sea-level, 
there are always bullfinches in it in October, 
when the glens are full of migrant thrushes and 
ring-ousels from Scandinavia. 

This partiality of Highland bullfinches for 
pine forest is interesting, because it is also 
characteristic of the Northern bullfinch, whose 
range not only extends right across northern 
Europe into Siberia, but into such high latitudes 
as 250 miles north of the Arctic Circle in 
Norway. From time to time individuals of this 
larger and redder northern race of bullfinches 
wander to our shores—one came my way on 
Holy Island twelve years ago—for, as so often 
happens, they wander more widely than do ours, 
which do not perhaps venture outside the Brit- 
ish Isles. Recoveries of our ringed bullfinches, 
indeed, suggest that the majority of their kind 
may never move more than a few miles from 
their nesting places. Certainly, you will find 
bullfinches on a Hertfordshire common in every 
week of the year. On the other hand, I have 
seen bullfinches behaving suspiciously like 
migrants in North Devon in November, and, 
as I have shown, a feature of the Highland 
winter, from October to March, is the frequent 
appearance of bullfinches in the most unex- 
pected places and in the most severe weather, 
sometimes solitary, sometimes in pairs, more 
often in small troops. The majority of the 
individuals in these winter flocks appear to be 
paired off, and may be seen nebbing each other 
affectionately in that peculiarly endearing 
manner of bullfinches : but a common associa- 
tion is two cocks together, with which one may 


willow and saugh provide a feast in April, while 
in May they nonchalantly chew the petals off 
daisies. In June it is the hawthorn buds and 
in July the seeds of thrift in wilder haunts or 
of lupins in the gardens, followed by logan 
berries in August, willow-herb seed in September 
and gooseberries in October, with seeds of 
heather and birch to finish up the year. 

It cannot be said that the bullfinch is 
either a notable or frequent songster, but from 
early in February until the end of June ] 
occasionally find myself close enough to one 
to catch that subdued and squeaky little 
warble, succeeded by a lower-pitched though 
louder note, which is his most passionate utter- 
ance. Its audibility is further lessened by 
his preference for singing from the depths of 
shrubbery or thorn-brake. Concerning this 
habit, I have a memory of an April morning 
when eight bullfinches trooped one after 
another into a dense clump of brambles, where, 
on approaching more closely, I found a gold- 
finch singing from one spray and a bullfinch 
from another near by, with the remaining 
bullfinches perched here and there round the 
singers. And, just to prove the exception, there 
is another memory, this time late in May, of a 
bullfinch singing openly from the chimney of 
an abandoned croft-house on those exquisite 
heather links above the Kyle of Alsh: piping 
so softly that I had to strain to hear his 
whispered notes, though only a dozen paces 
distant from him. Already his scarlet breast 
was fading, and it would be September or 
October before he was once more resplendent 
in full finery. 
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THE ANCIENT CRAFT OF ENAMELLING—I 


By THERLE AND BERNARD 
HUGHES 


~NAMELLING is one of the oldest of 

4 decorative crafts and one of the most 

—4 permanent. Specimens over a thousand 
years old retain something of their beauty to 
this day—mere fragments of coloured glass, 
yet rich and radiant as jewels. Indeed the 
work of the enameller has always been closely 
allied with that of the goldsmith, whose precious 
metals have served as perfect foils for the 
enamels’ splendid colours. 

The process of enamelling consists of fusing 
a paste of powdered glass on to a base of metal, 
usually gold, copper or bronze. The moistened 
enamel powder is spread thinly over the metal 
object, which is then fired in the kiln, the heat 
melting the enamel so that it adheres in a 
smoothly lustrous coating. Various colours, 
clear and opaque, are achieved by the admixture 
of metallic oxides, but the craft had been 
practised for many centuries before much 
attempt was made to create brush-painted 
pictorial effects. 

The early history of enamelling is obscure 
and in many cases the origin of existing speci- 
mens is open to speculation. The immense 
renown of the illuminator and embroiderer in 
early Christian Britain, however, and the Celtic 
character of remaining pieces support the claim 
of those who believe that this country played a 
notable part in the development of this craft. 
The oldest known enamels on metal have been 
ascribed to Greek and Etruscan origins between 
the 6th and 3rd centuries B.c. At least as 
early as the later date Celtic craftsmen were 
applying enamels to cast bronzes, and during 
the Roman occupation a greater range of colours 
appeared in enamelled brooches, harness pieces 
and so on, made in Britain as in other Roman 
provinces. 

These early enamellers formed shallow 
designs in the surface of their metal, usually 
bronze, and filled the depressions with coloured 
enamels. By restricting the enamels to small 
areas they minimised subsequent flaking and, 
equally important, kept the different colours 
from flowing into each other when melted in the 
firing process. In the final result the partitions 
showed as metal outlines, flush with the enamel 











1.—RELIQUARY SHRINE IN THE FORM OF A BYZANTINE CHURCH, THE OAK 
FRAMEWORK OVERLAID WITH COPPER PLAQUES CHAMPLEVE ENAMELLED AND 
PARTLY GILT. Made by Fredericus, monk of the Abbey of St. Pantaleon, Cologne, circa 1170 








2.—_CASKET SHOWING THE CRUCIFIXION AND VARIOUS SAINTS. LIMOGES WORK IN CHAMPLEVE ENAMEL ON 


COPPER, 13th CENTURY 











3.—_THE WARWICK CIBORIUM. 
THE 


surface after firing, grinding and polishing. 
Colours included white, black, yellow, coral red, 
cobalt blue and dark green. Delicate enamels 
made by this method have been found in this 
country decorating bronze bowls. They are 
considered to date to about the 6th or 7th 
century but they are still Celtic rather than 
Nordic in inspiration. 

In this early work the bronze basis clouded 
the enamels, the tin in the alloy making the 
colours wholly opaque. Only when goldsmiths 
developed the craft of clojsonné enamelling on a 
basis of gold was there any suggestion of jewel- 
like translucency. 

Cloisonné enamelling represents the jewel- 
ler’s approach to enamel decoration. It is 
particularly associated with Byzantine work 
and suggests Persian influence, although it was 
practised in Ireland from very early times. The 
book of the monk Theophilus, written in the 
10th or 11th century when the craft was at its 
height, describes minutely the method still used 
centuries later. The design, sur- 
rounded by a gold background, was 
outlined on the gold ground by verti- 
cal metal strips or ribbons only a 
fraction of an inch high, edge-soldered 
to the plate to form a series of tiny 
compartments which were filled with 
enamels. Jewellers had long been 
accustomed to mounting their stones 
in this manner. In some later clois- 
onné work, associated particularly 
with Russia and Hungary, wire was 
used to separate and support these 
enamels, often twisted like silken 
cord and suggestive of filigree work. 

The rare variety of enamel 
known as plique-d-jour was a modi- 
fication of the cloisonné particularly 
associated with Russia and Scandi- 
navia, In this process semi-trans- 
parent coloured enamel was vitrified 
in open-ended cloisons not attached 
to a metal base. These might be 
shaped from ribbons of gold or silver 
or fretcut from a sheet of the metal. 
The result when held to the light re- 
sembled a miniature stained glass 
window. The earliest examples of 
this work date from about the 11th 
century. 

The interesting late-9th cen- 
tury Alfred jewel in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, is a_ cloisonné 
enamel, the craftsmanship of the 
metal-work distinguishing it from 
known contemporary Continental 
work. In the centre is a man, his 
head and arms in opaque enamel in 
contrast to the translucent blues and 
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CHAMPLEVE 
12th CENTURY 








SNAMEL, PROBABLY 


greens of which the remainder of the enamel is 
largely composed. In each hand he holds a 
sceptre or wand bursting into leaf, as so often 
appears in Celtic art, and he is surrounded by 
an inscription in Old English “‘Alfred has me 
worked.’’ At the British Museum is the brooch 
found on Dowgate Hill, attributed to the 10th 
century but less certainly of British origin, 
and it is largely by Continental references to 
Anglo-Saxon work that the scope of the craft in 
these obscure days can now be assessed. 

The art of cloitsonné enamelling was estab- 
lished in the Cologne district of Germany by the 
end of the 10th century, being introduced by 
eastern craftsmen under the Byzantine Princess 
Theophano when she married Otho II, Emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire. In early German 
work the gold background, variously decorated 
with engraving, set off the richly enamelled figure 
subject, but even by the 12th century German 
enamellers were beginning to substitute cheaper 
copper or bronze for the gold used by their 
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ENGLISH OF 





eastern masters, and were applying 
enamel more thickly. They then 
turned, as an obvious consequence, 
the early method of hollowing « 
small compartments in the metal 


ground itself to hold the color 
separate during the firing proces 
This became known as_ champl. 
enamelling. 


In adopting this process the Ge: 
mans were merely following the dik 
tates of the material in which the, 
worked. The desire to make large: 
decorative pieces first suggested the 
use of cheaper bronze or copper fo: 
the base and this in turn suggested 
the coppersmith’s normal mode of 
work. 

For centuries the coppersmith 
had been accustomed to hollow out 
his metal as a basis for decoration in 
other metals—-far easier than soldering 
on clumsy cloisons when the _ base 
metal could be comparatively thick 
without extravagance. Nevertheless, in 
Chinese enamels, now thought to have 
been introduced no earlier than the 
13th century, the method was almost 
invariably cloisonné and yet the metal 
for,the base was usually bronze. Some 
transitional German pieces show gold 
cloisons soldered to a copper base. 

The presence of tin in the bronze 
base imposed its own restrictions on 
workers in champlevé enamel: it proved impos- 
sible to retain the translucence of the clotsonné 
enamel and this early champlevé work, like 
the earliest English enamels, was mainly 
opaque. As in the closely allied cloisonné 
work, the tiny compartments were filled 
with layers of enamel of the desired colours, 
leaving fine lines of metal level with the 
enamel surface. Gilding emphasised the ex- 
posed bronze, but the whole tendency now 
was towards an heraldic style of flat colour 
patchwork, as opposed to the intricate patterns 
of curving metal lines suited to the flexible 
ribbons of gold. Again it was the change in 
material that determined the course of the 
change in design. At the same time it became 
customary to leave much of the bronze un- 
covered, the rather clumsy work which could 
then be achieved with fired enamels being 
agreeably contrasted with gilded metal, en- 
graved or chased. Figure work was easily pro- 
duced when the face was of engraved metal and 





4.—DETAIL OF THE WARWICK CIBORIUM, SHOWING ABRAHAM AND ISAAC IN A 


SETTING OF DELICATE FOLIATE SCROLLWORK 
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the enamel largely reserved for background 
eftects. 

By the 12th century champlevé enamel was 
becoming widespread, especially for ecclesias- 
tical use, and enamellers were making more 
ambitious attempts to produce harmonies of 
tone. The Germans in particular now tended 
to let their colours blend and fuse into each 
other. Sometimes blurred dots and diaper 
effects were produced by making depressions 
in an area of enamel and filling them with an- 
other colour. The colours used were still limited 
to those obtained from various metallic oxides: 
copper produced red, green, and, with a soda 
base, turquoise blue; manganese produced 
various tones of purple; iron, a coral red, blue- 
green, yellow-brown; cobalt, various shades of 
blue; tin, an opaque white; gold, another tone 
of red; and silver, yellow. To mix these colours 
in any way was expert work indeed. 

Champlevé enamel decorated a wide variety 
of articles used for church ceremonial and 
personal ornament. These included crosses, 
reliquaries and triptychs, sword hilts, belts, 
caskets, candlesticks, cups and basins, knife 
handles, rings, buttons, brooches. The craft 
spread quickly from Cologne to the towns on 
the Meuse as far as Verdun. At this period 
there was considerable intercourse between 
English and Continental monasteries and it 
seems highly probable that various English 
monasteries produced enamels with the same 





6.—RELIQUARY OF COPPER GILT, ENGRAVED AND 


ENRICHED WITH CHAMPLEVE 


expertness and elaboration of detail seen in 
this country’s contemporaneous illuminated 
manuscripts. Professor Tancred Borenius has 
drawn attention to the fact that the enamelled 
Warwick ciborium, probably of the 12th cen- 
tury (Figs.3and4) shows several colours 
delicately fused together without metal parti- 
tions, and also intricacies of floral work not seen 
in Continental products at this period. Similarly, 
by comparison with manuscripts and paintings 
of the time, the well-known Masters plaque at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum must be as- 
cribed to the Winchester school of the 12th 
century. 

All too soon, however, the craft became 
peculiarly associated with the town of Limoges 
in central France and there is evidence that 
even in England work was commissioned from 
this centre. Two 13th-century Bishops of Wor- 
cester specifically commanded that the Host 
should be preserved in a ciborium of silver, 
ivory, or ‘‘opere Limovitico.’’ There are records 
too, of Limoges workmen employed in England; 
Johannes Limovicensis, for instance, in 1267 


ENAMEL, 
CENTURY ENGLISH WORK. St. George on the lid, St. 
Magnus and the Blessed Virgin and Child on the front 
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5.—ENAMELLED GOLD PENDANT CONTAINING A MINIATURE OF QUEEN 


ELIZABETH, PROBABLY ENGLISH WORK OF 1560-75. 


modelled in gold against a background enamelled in translucent aventurine blue. 


(right) depicts the ark in translucent enamels. 


was commissioned to erect an 
effigy of the Bishop of Roches- 
ter. Heraldic work was still 
executed by English enamellers, 
however, such as the stall plates 
of the Knights of the Garter in 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
dating between 1370 and 1500. 
That the English thought 
highly of the craft is witnessed 
by the many contemporary 
references to presents made by 
Royalty to the Pope and 

various foreign dignitaries. 

The Issue Roll of Edward 


III, for example, shows 
that in 1365 he bought 
from Thomas Hessey, a 


London goldsmith, 50 cups, 
ewers and salts all silver- 
gilt and enamelled. There 
are contemporary records, 
too, of English goldsmith- 
enamellers working in 
Paris. 

In Limoges itself, be- 
ginning in the monasteries 
early in the 12th century, 
the craft soon developed 
as a lay project, only to 
deteriorate into a_ vast 
commercial undertaking 
and then disappear early 
in the 14th century. In 
some Limoges specimens a 
‘gilt background, variously 
decorated with engraving, 
set off the richly enamelled 

But soon the craftsmen 


15th- 


figure subject. 


found it simpler to set gilded and 
engraved metal figures against back- 


grounds of variously decorated enamels. 
Lapis blue was much used as a ground 
colour, yellow and green, red, light blue 
and white for ornament. At first the 
heads, then the whole figures, were often 
cast separately in relief and riveted to the 
piece, which gave every indication of 
commercialism. By then, however, Lim- 
oges enamels had a European reputation, 
their uses ranging from reliquary shrines 
and a wealth of other religious pieces to 
plaques for mounting on toilet and jewel 
boxes. The grave plate of Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet in the museum at Le Mans is the 
earliest known piece of Limoges champlevé 
and also the largest. 

Some enamels of this period re- 
sembling champlevé were in fact based 
on repoussé work: the metal background 
was hammered up instead of being 
“grounded out” to form the relief work 
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7—CANDLESTICK OF 
ENAMEL ON BRASS, PATTERNED IN BLUE 
AND WHITE ON A GREEN GROUND, MAIN- 


The profile of the Queen is 
The . back 


Formerly in the J. Pierpont Morgan Collection 


between the colours. Rougher work, especially 
of brass, might be cast. Some rough champlevé 
enamel on cast brass was made in England 
early in the 17th century. Several pairs 
of andirons still exist, and some candlesticks. 
Decoration was frequently an all-over flower 
pattern, suggestive of contemporary embroidery, 
the hollows filled with white and most usually 
either blue, green or purple. 
(To be concluded.) 

All the examples illustrated except Fig. 5 are 

from the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


CHAMPLEVE 


WITH TULIPS AND TUDOR ROSES. 
ENGLISH, 17th-CENTURY 
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1.—WOLD LANDSCAPE, AS ENCLOSED AND FORESTED 1770-1800. The view from Castle Farm (see Fig. 6) 


SLEDMERE, YORKSHIRE—I 


THE SEAT OF SIR RICHARD SYKES, BT. a 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


Built 1787-88 by Sir Christopher Sykes from his own designs, incorporating the house built by his uncle c. 1750, Sledmere was much 


enlarged after being burnt in 1911. 


N the same degree that the transformation 
of the warrens of north-west Norfolk into 
the Holkham estate, and of the north 

Lincolnshire wolds into the Brocklesby 
domain, were the achievements of Coke of 
Norfolk and the first Lord Yarborough respec- 
tively, Sledmere, high, wide and handsome, 
on the rolling plateau of the Yorkshire wolds, 
where the stately Georgian house is sheltered 
by belts of beechwood and larch among huge 


2.—FROM THE SOUTH. The recessed 





arable farms, is essentially the creation of 
Sir Christopher Sykes, second baronet (1749- 
1803). It is true there are qualifications to 
the ascription. On a smaller scale his uncle, 
Richard Sykes, had initiated both building 
and reclamation in mid-18th century. His 
sons, Sir Mark Masterman and the famous 
Sir Tatton Sykes, greatly extended Sledmere’s 
repute into the fields of sport and bloodstock. 
It is also true that, the house having been 





These additions have now been demolished, and twelve cottages have been built with the materials 


completely gutted by fire in 1911, the existing 
interior is a reproduction. So skilfully, how- 
ever, were the builder’s surviving designs, and 
in some cases intentions, copied or applied by 
the late Walter Brierley under the super- 
vision of the late Sir Mark Sykes, that that 
disaster has detracted little if at all from the 
visual authenticity of the house. But the 
addition at the same time of an entrance 
court and enormous service quarters at the 





centre is the 1750 building 
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ack also doubled its size. Sir Richard Sykes 
jas now not only restored the original dimen- 
sions by removing his father’s over-sanguine 
ranges, while also judiciously amending the 
internal arrangement; in the same operation 
he has contrived to resume the tradition of 
family enterprise on the wolds by using the 
materials so obtained to build a group of 
twelve cottages in the village that Sir 
Christopher erected at the same time as the 
house. Needless to say, the local industry of 
begetting race-horses also continues to adorn 
the surrounding paddocks and to support the 
estate. 

So, despite destruction and overbuilding, 
and because the combination of good man- 
agement, artistry and horse-sense which 
originated Sledmere is regenerated, the place 
is to-day, in a double sense, the creation of 
Sir Christopher; more nearly as he conceived 
it than, perhaps, at any time since his death. 

There were wolves on the wolds, breeding 
in the furzy carrs, and ravaging the sheep of 
the scattered villages, until well into the 
17th century. Sledmere takes its name from 
a pool, formerly filling a hollow south of the 
house, where the original village clustered on 
an ancient sled-track by which fish was 
brought from Bridlington to York. Wyvilles 
are the first recorded owners, under Edward I, 
who were succeeded by Hastings and Scropes 

northern barons who likely saw little of the 
place but for hunting—till Henry, sixth Lord 
Scrope, sold it in 1489 to one of the new men. 
The purchaser, Sir Richard Yorke, of Berwick- 
on-T weed, was a typical merchant prince of 
the age, a Mayor of the Staple of Calais, twice 
Mayor of York, and several times member for 
that City. His interests suggest that he saw 
in the Sledmere wolds useful sheep-walks. In 
any case through him the place first became 
linked, as it was to continue, with commerce 
overseas. A second Sir John became Master 


4.—ON THE TERRACE. 
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3.—THE SOUTH-WEST FRONT 


of the London Mint, and one of his daughters 
was mother of Sir Martin Frobisher, the 
Elizabethan navigator. Then records become 
defective till, at the end of the 17th century, 
Sledmere was bought by Mark Kirkby, of 
Hull. Both he and his son, also Mark, were 
thriving merchants who invested largely in 
land in the East Riding. The late Sir Tatton 
Sykes remembered some traditions of the 
younger Mark, who lived till 1748, and whose 





(Right) 5.—PORCH AND 


picture with a periwig framing a florid face 
still hangs in the house. He and his coachman 
came to an arrangement that they would 
never both get drunk on the same evening, 
so that one would always be in a state to 
drive the coach home to Sledmere. Neverthe- 
less, his stentorian command, “‘ Mark Kirkby 
is at home,” would instantly produce a return 
to decorum when tenants’ dinners threatened 
to get out of hand. He died childless in 1748, 
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CENTRE OF THE SOUTH-WEST FRONT 
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when Kirkburn, Garton, Fimber, Sledmere, 
Helperthorpe, Weatherthorpe, Eddlethorpe, 
with many other thorpes, and incidentally 
the Christian name Mark, passed to the Sykes 
family through a sister, who had married 
Richard Sykes, of Hull. 

Sykes Dyke in Cumberland is the tra- 
ditional source of this Yorkshire clan’s name, 
but its pedigree stems certainly from a suc- 
cession of Leeds merchants in the 16th 
century, one of whom, Richard, bought 
the manor of Leeds from the Crown in 1625 
A representation of a “wool factory’’ that 
Sir Christopher caused to be set up on his 
house implies a family tradition that that 
was the origin of their fortunes. They pros- 
pered, acquired Ledsham Hall, near Ponte- 
fract, and a younger branch established itself 
in commerce at Hull, the Gentlemen Volun- 
teers of which city, formed to resist the 
Pretender in 1745, were commanded by 





6.—THE ROMANTIC FACE OF CASTLE 
FARM (c. 1790) 


daughter of John Egerton, of Tatton Park, and 
grandson of John Earl, of Bridgewater; and 
her husband had succeeded to Sledmere, so 
that he was able to embark on his long- 
projected scheme for enlarging and remodel- 
ling the house. Although the place had 
already been made over to him, until his 
father’s death in 1783 his activities had to 
be confined to improvements of the estate, 
in the course of which the mere was drained 
and the village moved to a higher site north- 
eastwards of the house. 

The enclosure of the wolds had for some 
time been advocated by agricultural reformers 
such as Arthur Young. From 1771 Christo- 
pher applied himself to this gigantic task, 
building farms, barns, stables, cultivating, 
and planting shelter belts. As early as 1776 
his letter-book shows that he found it neces- 
sary to make alterations in his marriage 
settlement to raise the capital required. His 
accounts show him selling out shipping and 
Government stock, to sink the proceeds in 
these undertakings, which brought in con- 
siderably lower returns. Riding, managing 
and planning, riding or walking his rounds 
7.—PARK LANDSCAPE, WITH THE EAST END OF THE FRONT left him little leisure, though he enjoyed a day 





Captain Richard Sykes, the son of Mary 
Kirkby. 

It was the captain who three years later 
succeeded to Sledmere and in 1751 began 
building the oldest part of the existing house 

the portion seen between the wings in 
Fig. 2. He was so proud of his house, plain 
and somewhat gaunt as it must have been, 
though approached by an avenue from the 
old village beside the mere, that he could not 
endure to hear of people going to see Castle 
Howard and not calling on him too. He also 
planted extensively, rebuilt the church, drank 
deep with his chaplain (Laurence Sterne 
applied for the place unsuccessfully), and 
kept a pack of harriers. His letters show him 
equally engrossed in collecting china which 
his ships, the Richard and the Sykes, brought 
him from China, Holland and Sweden. 
Having no children, he was succeeded in 1761 
by his brother, the Rev. Mark Sykes. The 
latter had married when at Cambridge a lady 
“remarkable for her beauty and cleverness,”’ 
and described as the daughter of Twyford 
Woodham of Ely, Gentleman. 

The brilliant Christopher was the only 
survivor of several sons. In 1770 he married 
Elizabeth Tatton, of Withenshaw, with whom 
he was painted in the splendid portrait by 
Romney (Fig. 9), costing 140 guineas in 1786. 
By then she had inherited a fortune of 
£60,000 from her aunt Elizabeth Egerton, 8.—THE WEST SIDE, WITH THE CENTRE,AS REBUILT IN 1912 
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ya hounds or shooting over the 
which he bred himself. In 
ch, 1783, his services to agricul- 
ure were recognised by the offer of 
a baronetcy, which, however, he 
characteristically begged the King 
to confer first ‘‘upon my father who 
has been such a guide and stimulus 
to me in what I have attempted 
to do. It would please him so 
much. ...”’ The aged Sir Mark, as 
he thereupon became, did not long 
survive the honour, dying in the 
following September. 

“A tradition that the owner 
was also the architect,’ wrote Miss 
Jourdain in a previous article on 
Sledmere (October 5, 1918), “clings 
to certain houses, but the fact is 
often difficult to prove. There is 
abundant evidence in the case 
of Sledmere to show that Sir 
Christopher was not only his own 
architect, and something more than 
an amateur, but his own clerk of 
the works.’ There exists a mass 
of letters regarding the purchase, 
condition and quantity of stone— 
grey limestone from Nottingham- 
shire—glass for the windows, the 
progress of the building, and so 
on, besides a large portfolio of 
sketches, projects, alternative treat- 
ments, and full-size profiles, cover- 
ing the years 1787-88. In the latter 
year, when the walls are well up, 
he begins to consult Joseph Rose, 
the decorator who had _ often 
worked under Robert Adam, on 
the design and execution of the 
internal decoration. In one of these 
letters he states his own taste: “I 
would have but few ornaments, 
but where decorations are intro- 
duced I would have them singular, 
bold, and striking, and only where propriety 
and good Taste require them.”’ 

His general plan was the addition of two 
great wings at right angles to and projecting 
beyond his uncle’s square house, the southern 
of which should be the new front. On the 
axis of this was to be the entry hall, with the 
staircase occupying the middle of the old 
block. Various alternative plans and treat- 
ments show the evolution of the final scheme. 
One includes a flattened dome above a seven- 
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9.—ROMNEY. SIR CHRISTOPHER AND LADY SYKES. (1786) 


bayed front centred on a Venetian window, 
with coupled pilasters, arched ground-floor 
windows, and a semicircular columned porch. 
Another (1783) is a conventional seven-bayed 
pedimented front with Ionic pilasters. Later, 
a design was evolved with windows grouped 
in threes beneath large fanlights, but 


retaining the pediment with coupled Tuscan 
pilasters. The adopted design, dated Novem- 
ber, 1787, can be seen to have been reached 
by a process of selection and elimination 
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reflecting his preference for “few 
ornaments, but bold and striking.”’ 
On the southern front the powerful 
effect of the three great bays in 
blind arches (containing Coade 
stone reliefs) may owe something 
to Adam’s handling of the south 
front of Stowe. The recessing of the 
centre, with its low semi-circular 
porch, perhaps unduly avoids over- 
emphasis; and the design may be 
said to fail in conveying sufficiently 
its majestic scale (this front is 120 ft. 
long). This has to some extent been 
remedied lately by the setting of 
two marble statues from Lowther on 
the grass terrace (Fig. 4). Another 
minor point is that the porch 
(exactly as it was before the fire) 
appears to have been intended to be 
surmounted by a low lead semi- 
dome, as in one of the unexecuted 
designs. But in its simplicity, 
strength, and elegance, the build- 
ing is as characteristic of the wold 
landscape as of its creator. 

After the fire the opportunity 
was taken of replanning the north 
wing to get rid of a mezzanine floor 
inserted, at the time of building, to 
increase the service accommodation, 
but which cut across the windows. 
And the centre of the west front, 
where the wall of the plain 1750 
building was in a poor state, was 
rebuilt to one of Sir Christopher’s 
alternative schemes—with _ pedi- 
ment and pilasters (Fig. 8). While 
enlivening this facade, these features 
perhaps contrast a little weakly with 
the grand simplicity of the wings. 
These are seen at their noblest in 
perspective against the contours 
of the park sweeping southward 
into the misty tones of morning 
(Fig. 7). The park landscape, in the form of 
a vast gulf of woodland receding up the wold 
and diversified by clumps, was conceived 
much in the Capability Brown manner but, 
no doubt, by Sir Christopher. That he was 
not above introducing a picturesque “feature” 
is shown by his frontispiece to Castle Farm 
(Fig. 6), to be glimpsed from the house 
through the gap seen in Fig. 1—which is the 
view commanded by the farm. 

The plan (Fig. 10) shows the extent of 
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10.—GROUND-FLOOR PLAN 


AS REBUILT IN 1912. The Georgian house on the left; the additions, now removed, on the right 
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the additions after the fire. Their effect, 
between the wars, was to cause only the 
rooms nearest to the new courtyard to be . 
used normally, the remainder to be shut up. Ps 
On returning from the last war Sir Richard b ote) 
Sykes decided to live in the Georgian house, /~ 
use the bricks and other materials of the huge 

unwanted offices to build twelve much | ee 
wanted cottages, and throw the site of the 
quadrangle into a paved area with a pool and s 
loggia (Fig. 11). Two ground-floor rooms 
marked “‘clerk’’ and “‘ pantry” were retained 
on the west side, and the chapel on the east, 
enclosing a small office court screened by 
a ten-foot wall. This, with a cement facing, 
several urns and marbles from Lowther and 
Gosfield in Essex, provides a very desirable 
sunny sheltered place to sit and for the young 
to play. 

The cottages, designed by Mr. Jack Gold, 
are opposite the entrance to the policies from 
the village and are arranged round three sides 
of a grass lawn (Fig. 12). About 75 per cent. 
of their materials was afforded by the 
demolition. They have front parlour and 
kitchen, with scullery and fuel store extending 
at the back, a roomy staircase, three bed- 











12.—GROUP OF TWELVE COTTAGES BUILT WITH THE MATERIALS OF DEMOLISHED RANGES 


rooms and an upstairs bathroom. Their plan- 
ning was controlled by the span of the re-used 
roofing timbers, and their design by the 
twelve-pane sash windows and the low pitch 
required by the Westmorland slates avail- 
able. Cupboard doors are made from folding 
window shutters, parlour chimney-pieces 
from pavement curbs and glazed stable floor- 
tiles, picture rails have become architraves, 
and so on. The shop front (Fig. 13) was 
made up with odds and ends found in the 
estate carpenters’ shop, and the front doors 
are an elaborate set apparently intended 
for the house but discarded. The only 
“extravagance” was the set of cast- 
stone canopies over the doors, costing £8 
apiece. 

The cost of the scheme is incalculable 
separately from the work of demolition and 
making good at Sledmere House. Also the 
quality of the materials so obtained is much 
above the usual for cottages. The actual 
cost was probably equivalent to that 
of the average new Council house, and the 
result of this private enterprise, both in 
appearance and accommodation, compares 
favourably with the best. 
13.—TWO OF THE COTTAGES, AND THE SHOP (To be continued) 
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THE CROCODILE-TRAPPING BUSINESS 


Written and Illustrated by J. A. KENT 


Valley of Kenya, there is a flourishing croco- 
dile industry. About a year ago it occurred 

to someone that the multitudes of crocodiles in 
the lake could be put to some gainful advantage, 
and an organisation was formed with this end 
in view. And from the day that the organisation 
began to function the expectation of life of the 
3aringo crocodile was very considerably reduced. 
Various means have been employed to cap- 
ture the raw material. The original method 
used, and one of the most successful, is also one 
of the simplest. Along the shores of the lake, 
which are for the most part open, numbers of 
little enclosures are built with rushes and brush- 
wood. Inside each of these are deposited two 
or three dead fish. In the outer, or lake-side, 


I \’ Lake Baringo, deep down in the Great Rift 


wall of the enclosure a small doorway is left, 
and in this doorway is a rope noose. The free 
end of the rope is attached to a large boulder, 
and this also has attached to it a length of thin 
wire terminating in a wooden float. The croco- 





CAPTIVE 
ATTACHED TO ITS NECK 


dile, attracted by the fish, comes out of the 
water at night, puts his head into the noose, and 
immediately panics. He makes his way back 
into the water, pulling the boulder, wire and 
float with him. At dawn the trappers inspect 
the enclosures and when one is found to have 
been entered all that has to be done is to search 
the near stretches of the lake for the float, haul 
in the victim and dispatch him with a mattock. 
The boulder is sufficiently large to anchor the 
crocodile securely, and usually he does not go 
very far. In fact, normally he will be found 
within a few yards of the ‘shore, 
which is very advantageous. The 
bottom of the lake shelves very 
gradually, and he will probably be 
within his depth and able to get 
sufficient air to keep himself alive. 
Those that do manage to drag their 
anchor out into deep water are held 
down and drowned—and in such 
cases, unless their bodies are found 
and recovered almost immediately, 
the skins are commercially worth- 
less, as they decompose very rapidly. 
A development of this method, 
which has not proved very satis- 
factory, is the big trap. This is a 
large pit about twenty yards square 
with a long and narrow entrance, 
and is designed to work on the same 
principle as a lobster-pot. The 
crocodile wanders down the corri- 
dor in search of his supper and is 
unable to find the way out again. 
He is then dispatched at leisure 
although this presents difficulties, 
for an angry crocodile in an enclosed 
space is not easy to approach. 





CROCODILE WITH A WEIGHT 


A third method tried was the com- 
mon-or-garden baited hook. Lines of big 
steel hooks were dropped into the water 
and left there until such time as the bait 
was taken. This, again, was not very 
successful, as the crocodiles seemed to be 
suspicious. 

A fourth method is an _ entirely 
new one, ingenious, and very successful. 
Teams of two men each are equipped 
with a powerful torch and a pick-axe. 
The torch-bearer walks along the edge 
of the lake at night until the light picks 
up the red glare of a crocodile’s eyes. He 
then holds it in the beam while his mate 
creeps up behind the beast and sinks the 
pick into its head. 

This sounds a dangerous operation, 
and so it is, but the local natives 
have a profound contempt for crocodiles, 
on shore or in the water. The lake, they 
say, teems with such multitudes of fish 
~ that man is not included in the 
creature’s normal diet. There must 
be something in what they say, 
for they swim and fish quite uncon- 
cernedly twenty or thirty yards out in the 
lake while the crocodiles cruise around 
them. 

When a catch has been landed or 
knocked on the head, the skinning pro- 
cess begins. Only the underskin is of any 
commercial value, and is carefully peeled 
off with sharp knives. This is the croco- 
dile-hide of commerce, and when dried 
is salted and sent off to America, where it 
is a useful dollar-earner. The back-skin 
is hard and is, in fact, more bone than 
skin proper. It is useless for any purpose 
and has to be thrown away. 

With the exception of this back- 
skin and the teeth, practically every part 
of the beast is put to some use. The 
flesh is removed from the bones, dried in 
strips like biltong, and ultimately ground 
down for use as a fertiliser. It is remark- 
able how little flesh a crocodile carries. 
A large Baringo crocodile, which, inci- 
dentally, runs to a length of only about 
10 ft. 6 ins., will weigh about 200 Ib. 
The flesh from this when first stripped 
from the carcase will turn the scales at only 
45 lb., and when dried this weight is reduced 
to the ridiculously small figure of 15 lb. The 
bones are also broken up and turned into 
fertiliser. 

The most valuable by-product has been 
left to the last. This is the fat, which is appar- 
ently used as a base for perfumes, improbable 
as this would appear. Unfortunately, a normal 
crocodile possesses practically no fat whatso- 
ever. What it does have is found in the tail, in 
tiny little strips hidden among the muscle. 


A DEAD CROCODILE ARRIVES AT THE FACTORY. 


CROCODILE TRAP, SHOWING 
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NOOSE, TO 
WHICH A STONE WEIGHT IS TIED 





These strips all have to be very carefully 
extracted, and are then boiled down. The re- 
sultant oil is repulsive in the extreme, deep 
brown, syrupy and smelly, and it is difficult 
to imagine that it can be transformed into 
ladies’ perfumes. 

In spite of the fact that the number of 
crocodiles already taken out of the lake runs 
into four figures, the supply shows little visible 
signs of running out in the foreseeable future. 
Half a dozen or more cruising heads can be seen 
at most times of the day from any given stretch 
of the shore, and exposed rocks and beaches 
always have their quota of sun-bathers. 

However, another aspect is causing certain 
disquiet. The lake contains two main types of 
fish only; the large, useless and predatory catfish 
and the smaller, edible and commercially valu- 
able tilapia Niloticus. A Government Fishery 
has been established for catching the latter. 
The spokesmen of the crocodile business assert 
that through the taking of large numbers of 
crocodiles the number of fish must automatically 
increase, as one day’s ration for one crocodile is 
in the region of twenty to thirty pounds of fish, 
and that this increase will benefit the fishery. 
While not disputing their figures, the fishery 
experts argue that it is the predatory catfish 
which will increase and not the tilapia. A croco- 
dile, they say, naturally prefers to eat a catfish 
weighing up to ten pounds, thus getting a good 
meal in one bite, rather than, to have to make 
fifteen or so sorties to obtain an equivalent 
weight of tilapia. If their theory is correct, the 
catfish will increase beyond all bounds and may 
even exterminate the tilapia altogether. - This 
difficult problem remains to be settled. 





(Right) WEIGHING THE CATCH 
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THROUGH THE VALE OF THE USK 


By JACK HALLORAN 





THE BRECKNOCK BEACONS, FROM THE BRECON-CRICKHOWELL ROAD 


of Carmarthen Van in the _ Black 

Mountains, where Brecon meets Carmar- 
thenshire, there trickles down about a mile 
south of its summit a streamlet which, after a 
mile or so, gathers strength by being joined by 
two others. Thus begins the life of the river 
Usk, or Wysg, to give it its Welsh name. 

It has always puzzled me why such a 
beautiful river as this should have been so sadly 
neglected by topographical writers, and had so 
few to sing its praises. Even George Borrow in 
his Wild Wales pays it but a tiny tribute, and 
that totally inadequate. There is no apparent 
reason why the River Usk should not have won 
similar fame to that of her neighbouring river— 
the Wye. Admittedly, it is not nearly as long, 
but it has on the other hand greater richness 
of colour, and in its early stages, as it winds 
through the Black Mountains and Brecknock 


H« up on the desolate northward slopes 
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Beacons, can show scenery of exceptional 
grandeur, comparing favourably with, if not 
excelling, that of the upper reaches of the Wye. 
Only at its mouth is the river at all industrial; 
for the rest of its 57-mile course from Trecastle 
to the Bristol Channel there is superb, uninter- 
rupted beauty all the way. Now that a great 
portion of its lovely valley is included in one of 
our projected National Parks, it is gratifying to 
think that at last it will be better known, and 
it is hoped that its beauties will be fully appre- 
ciated. 

When you have climbed the 2,460 ft. high 
summit of Carmarthen Van (the word van is 
simply the Welsh name for high place) you will 
not have much difficulty in finding the river’s 
source, for there are well marked tracks leading 
to the spot where the first trickle of the Usk 
appears. 


Although this is an easy mountain to 





THE CANONRY, BRECON, FORMERLY PART OF A BENEDICTINE ABBEY, WITH 
THE CATHEDRAL BEYOND 


climb, one should be careful of bogs, for they 
are extensive. Up on this lofty windswept 
plateau one has a remarkable feeling of utter 
loneliness and solitude. A truly magnificent 
panorama rewards one’s exertion. On a clear 
day it stretches from Brown Willy in Cornwall 
to Cader Idris in the North. 

Brecon, Sennybridge and Trecastle are all 
excellent bases for exploring the upper valley of 
the Usk—the last-named a particularly delight- 
ful spot that is an admirable centre for glorious 
hill-country rambles, if one can find suitable 
accommodation, which is not always easy. I 
have found, too, that Llandovery (although, 
strictly speaking it is in the Towy valley) is con- 
veniently situated for ascents of Carmarthen 
Van. 

There is also here an added attraction— 
an inn with a four-poster bed reputed to have 
been slept in by George Borrow while he was 
staying there on his Welsh tour. He afterwards 
paid the town a great compliment by saying 
that it was “about the pleasantest little town 
in which I have halted in the course of my 
wanderings.”’ I am in complete agreement with 
him here, as there is a definite charm about its 
quaint, medieval streets and cobbled market- 
place. It is, moreover, the most ancient 
borough in Wales. 

On your way out of Llandovery, along the 
main A40 road which climbs upwards for the 
next seven miles, look for the Mail Coach 
Pillar on the left, some three miles east of the 
town. This is a wayside obelisk marking the 
site of an accident to a coach, in 1835, caused 
by the driver’s being drunk. The coach plunged 
over the precipice without, strangely enough, 
seriously injuring horses, driver, guard or 
passengers. i 

The stretch of road from Trecastle to 
Brecon through Sennybridge is of Roman origin, 
and of singular beauty. From Sennybridge, 
where the Usk is met by the Afon Senni and 
spanned by a medieval stone bridge called 
Pont Ynys-yr-Wyddfa, a byway runs south- 
wards between the western Black Mountains 
and Fforest Yawr to meet a more romantic- 
looking side road running eastwards through 
Devynock up the beautiful Afon Senni valley to 
Heol Senni and joining a broad road that takes 
one round Brecknock Beacons. If, however, you 
wish to cling closer to the Usk, follow the main 
highway on through Sennybridge, for it runs 
almost parallel with the winding, silvery river on 
its southern flank, through a beautifully hilly and 





THE BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER USK AT CRICKHOWELL. 


well-wooded countryside nearly all the way to 
Brecon. Shelley’s lines 

When mountain, meadow, wood and stream 

With unalloying glory gleam, 
sum up this fair lahdscape admirably. 

This route gives}the more hurried traveller, 
especially just before entering Brecon, a 
spectacular, circular mountain panorama of the 
Beacons which is majestic in its dignity and 
probably unequalled in all Wales. 

At Brecon the Usk is joined by the Honddu 
and Tarel rivers. The town is finely situated, 
lying in a grand amphitheatre of mountains and 
valleys. It is typically Welsh in appearance and 
derives its name from Brychan—a Welsh 
prince of the 5th century. One might say that 
Brecon was a cathedral city with a difference, 
for it is not, as are so many English cities, 
dominated by its cathedral. In fact, one is 
hardly aware that it is there until one is in the 
centre of the town. The cathedral is an impres- 
sive 13th-century Early English structure of 
red sandstone, reminding one a little of Carlisle 
Cathedral. It was formerly the Priory Church 
of the Benedictine Abbey founded here in the 
11th century by Bernard de Newmarch. 

From any point in Brecon the billowy 
peaks of the Beacons irresistibly beckon. 
Pen y Fan, the most impressive peak of the 
whole group, is just under 3,000ft. and forms 
the highest point in South Wales. It is best 
ascended from Storey Arms (where an old inn 
now demolished stood) about six miles from 
the town on the Merthyr Road. 

On the way up through alternating sun- 
shine and mist you will see the precipice of 
Craig Cerrig Gleisiad, 500 feet of sheer, naked 
rock, and the crags of Corndu, and possibly, if 
the mist rolls away, you will reach Arthur’s 
Chair—the highest tip of the Beacons—to be 
rewarded with what in my opinion is one of 
the finest views in Britain. 

South-east from Brecon the river Usk 
flows round the last spurs of the Beacons and 
reaches Tal-y-bont, then sweeps round the 
Whaleback of Buckland Hill through delightful 
scenery with great smooth, green hills soaring 
up on all sides. 

Llangorse Lake, which lies to the north of 
the river a few miles from Tal-y-bont, can be 
easily reached by taking a byway northwards 
off the main Crickhowell-Brecon road. This 
beautiful sheet of water is second to Bala 
among the largest natural lakes of Wales. You 
are now in a region of beauty and legend, and 
for sheer loveliness of colour and background 
the lake is unsurpassed in Wales. When viewed 
from the neighbouring summit of Mynydd 
Troed, it appears like a glittering sheet of 
shimmering silver; at another moment it is like 
molten gold. 
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It has thirteen arches 


From Tal-y-bont the valley road westward 
to Crickhowell is one of the most charming in 
South Wales—ten miles of consistent river 
scenery, with many splendid views over the 
hills, which are rather coy and frequently 
shroud their charms in billowing mists. I well 
remember one lovely September evening, how- 
ever, when, riding along this stretch of roadway 
just as the sun was setting, I caught them in a 
glowing pink, and their beauty of curve and line 
made an entrancing picture. This highway, even 
during the summer months, is much less fre- 
quented than the Wye valley roads, and to my 
mind it is for this reason that the Usk has 
retained the greater glory. 

The little grey town of Crickhowell climbs 
up the side of gently swelling hills, with a 
graceful 13th-century church dominating the 
scene. Here the Usk is spanned by a very 
ancient and picturesque 13-arched stone bridge. 
There is also a remnant of a ruined Norman 
castle on the hill above the town, but I doubt 
whether it is worth the climb, as only ivy- 
covered fragments of one of the towers now 
remain. There was, however, a stronghold here, 
long before the Normans overran South Wales. 

The six miles’ run from Crickhowell to 
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Abergavenny by road is characterised by the 
bold round masses of the Sugarloaf and Holy 
Mountain, which dominate the landscape, the 
former rising some 1,955 ft. The river scenery, 
although still romantic and beautiful, loses some 
of its former grandeur as one approaches 
Abergavenny. The border of Wales and England 
is about midway between the two towns. 

Abergavenny, which lies under the shadow 
of the Sugarloaf, or Pen-y-Ful, as it is known 
in Welsh, is one of the most obvious gate-towns 
of Wales. It was once the centre of flannel 
manufacture, but this trade has long since been 
transferred to Newtown, in Montgomeryshire. 
Later, the town won considerable fame from 
the bleaching of hair for the purpose of making 
wigs. This, however, declined when the fashion 
changed. 

Of the hills about Abergavenny, the most 
easily accessible is Skirrid Fawr, more commonly 
known as the Holy Mountain, the summit of 
which has recently become the property of the 
National Trust. An unusual feature of this 
mountain is a crack dividing it into two unequal 
parts. Tradition has it that it was cut asunder 
thus by the earthquake that convulsed the 
earth at the time of the Crucifixion : hence its 





name—Holy Mountain. 
Between Abergavenny and the Chain 


Bridge, the Usk makes a number of twists and 
turns amid soft, undulating country before 
reaching the small town to which the river gave 
its name. This quiet, unpretentious little place, 
for which I have always had a great affection, 
is renowned as a fishing centre, splendid 
salmon being obtainable in the Usk and good 
trout in its tributaries, the Olwy and the 
Berthon : in fact, Usk might be called a fisher- 
man’s town. Little evidence of its former 
importance—that of a border fortress town— 
can be seen to-day, but it was one of the 
towns where a castle was deemed essential for 
keeping the peace between the Normans and 
the natives. 

Seven miles south from Usk one reaches 
Caerleon with its Roman amphitheatre. The 
museum, housing many Roman relics, and 
the ancient Hanbury Arms, which was once a 
guest-house belonging to the Priory and possesses 
a dog-wheel formerly used as a turnspit, are 
also worth a visit. But Caerleon has other mem- 
ories besides those of the Romans, for Tennyson 
visited this town and stayed at the Hanbury 
Arms while collecting material for his Idylls of 
the King. 

So before the spreading tentacles of rapidly 
growing Newport finally engulf Roman Caerleon 
let us bid farewell to this lovely river, which 
commences life in loneliness and grandeur, but 
finishes its course through bustling industrialism 
before reaching the sea. 


| 
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RELICS OF THE MOA => By PATIENCE EMPSON 


FEW days after my return from a recent 
A visit to New Zealand, some work I was 

doing took me into the Natural History 
Museum in South Kensington. On the first 
landing of the wide staircase at the farther end 
of the hall I saw the bronze figure of a man, 
and read beneath it the name Richard Owen. 
Before I went to New Zealand that name had 
held no particular significance for me: now, | 
remembered that this was the man who had 
re-constructed from one single fragment of bone, 
found in New Zealand and brought to him for 
identification, that great flightless bird, long 
extinct, the moa. 

In 1840 Owen had declared: “So far as 
my skill in interpreting an osseous fragment 
may be credited, I am willing to risk the reputa- 
tion for it on the statement that there has 
existed, if there does not now exist, in New 
Zealand, a struthious bird nearly, if not quite, 
equal in size to the ostrich.”’ I looked up at the 
man who had amazed the Zoological Society 
of London by this extraordinary feat of deduc- 
tion, and then I saw that the hand of the 
statue held a bone—the thick, short femur of 
the moa. There was no mistaking it, for, not 
many months before, I myself had held just 
such a bone in my hand, and not only held one, 
but had helped in the excavation of whole 
skeletons of these birds from a swamp where 
they had lain buried for, perhaps, thousands of 
years. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


OF THE 
FORMERLY 


EXTINCT MOA 


No white man ever saw a moa alive; 
indeed, at one time it was thought that the bird 
had become extinct before the first brown man 
came to New Zealand. It was about six hundred 
years ago that a fleet of eight canoes brought 
from Tahiti the main migration of Polynesians, 
the ancestors of the present Maori tribes. When 
European naturalists started making enquiries 
about Owen’s ostrich-like bird, they naturally 
expected to find some reference to it among 
the traditional songs and stories of the Maori, 
and the fact that there seemed to be no such 
tradition was at first taken to mean that the 
moa must have disappeared before the arrival 
of man. But, later, old native ovens were 
uncovered in which moa bones were found. 
These ovens belonged to an even earlier period 
of New Zealand’s history—to the time when 
small parties of voyagers had reached those 
shores from the Pacific Islands, as early even 
as the 10th century. Obviously, it was by these 
first arrivals that the moa must have been 
hunted and eaten. By the time the Maoris 
came, in about 1350, the bird had already been 
exterminated. 

These first inhabitants of New Zealand are 
often referred to as the Moa-hunters, and 
graphic, if wholly imaginary, descriptions have 
been written of how the great birds were hunted. 
The most popular theory seems to be that they 
were chased by relays of runners until they were 
exhausted, when the hunters would set upon 





OF NEW ZEALAND, 


IN DUNEDIN 





SKELETON OF THE MOA 


them with sticks. It. must have been a dramatic 
sight to see a horde of wild, dark-skinned men 
charging after these enormous, long-necked, 
flightless birds, nearly twice the height of their 
pursuers. I imagine that, at first, the moa would 
have been easy prey, for hitherto it had known 
no enemy and had had nothing to fear. No 
mammal existed at that time in New Zealand, 
except a kind of bat, and until the coming of 
man the moa must have led a completely 
unmolested life. How it got there is a matter 
for conjecture; it may have come from the 
north over land-bridges that have long dis- 
appeared, or it may have been indigenous to a 
great southern continent of which the only 
surviving part is New Zealand. But there is no 
doubt that it did exist there from comparatively 
early geological times. 

In Pyramid Valley, near Waikari in North 
Canterbury, I helped to excavate the skeletons 
of moas. There, a dried-up swamp had at one 
time become the burial-ground of great numbers 
of these birds. The discovery that there were 
moa skeletons buried in this valley was made 
when, during a spell of wet weather, a horse 
became bogged in the swamp and died. During 
the digging of a hole to bury it moa bones were 
unearthed. Excavation has since shown the 
swamp to be full of skeletons, not only of moas 
but of other birds as well, some of which are 
unknown in New Zealand to-day. Many 
reasons have been suggested as to why so many 
moas should have died in this one place; but 
probably there are no more skeletons there than 
can be accounted for by normal mortality over 
a long period in a favourite feeding-place which 
had become a treacherous swamp. 

Pyramid Valley is a lovely, peaceful place, 
with sweeping open country all round. It was 
hot summer weather in mid-January when we 
started work there. Gold and silver fields of 
ripe grain were bounded in the distance by lines 
of hills—purple and blue on the horizon and, 
nearer, Orange and burnt sienna in the strong 
sunlight. The swamp itself is an area of between 
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three and four acres. On the dry grassy slopes 
that enclose it stand big outcrops of limestone 
rock, cream-coloured and grey, weathered into 
strange fantastic shapes, like great prehistoric 
monuments—a fit setting, I thought, for the 
uncouth forms of the moas which must have 
stepped among them as they descended the 
slopes to the swamp to feed. The swamp was 
dry and firm enough for sheep to graze the tough, 
tussocky grass on its surface; firm enough even 
to bear with safety the weight of the great cart- 
horses that came down from the neighbouring 
farm each evening, making the ground shake and 
quiver under their heavy tread. 

The top, grass-grown layer of the swamp is 
of hard, black peat for a depth of about eighteen 
inches. Below this comes a stratum of yellow, 
spongy clay, or pug, almost jelly-like in con- 
sistency, some four feet deep, and with a strong 
sulphurous smell, which reminded me of the 
thermal region in the North Island of New 
Zealand, where steam and strange smells arise 
from innumerable hot streams and pools of 
boiling mud, and great plumes of scalding water 
shoot high into the air. This odorous peat, 
composed of decayed vegetable matter, has the 
same property as the bogs in Scotland and 
Ireland of preserving in a remarkably fresh 
condition the animal and vegetable remains 
that have been buried there over long periods 
of time. Any bones that we found in the top 
layer of soil were stained and crumbling, and 
obviously of great age; but the bones preserved 
in the yellow pug looked fresh and quite undis- 
coloured, and had retained such a_ high 


percentage of organic matter that they were 
still perfectly sound and “‘green.’’ And not only 
bones, but leaves and twigs, seeds and scales 
of bark—many of them belonging to vegetation 
now quite unknown in that part of the country 
—were also found, with their colours still fresh 
and vivid, and great quantities of tiny white 
fresh-water shells. 

The top layer of the soil was lifted off with 
spades, but, once the working face of the yellow 
clay had been exposed, we found it best to work 
with our hands only, for fear of damaging the 
bones. It was only by rubbing the clay very 
carefully through our fingers that we could be 
sure of not missing some tiny specimen. Quite 
often the bones of the moa’s feet and legs were 
found in situ, just as they had been held by the 
clay when the bird sank into it. The skeleton 
of the body was usually found buried not far 
from the leg bones, and sometimes the contents 
of the bird’s gizzard, too. This looked rather 
like a large plum pudding in the yellow clay, 
with seeds and grass and other vegetable matter 
—the remnants of its last meal—among the 
gizzard stones. With one specimen, we came 
upon the fragments of an egg, which had pro- 
bably been unlaid when the creature died. 

The great problem, however, was to trace 
the many small bones of the neck and skull. 
As a tule, the birds had been trapped in an 
upright position, and, as the swamp was not 
very deep, the long neck and head would have 
been left above the surface. This meant that, 
after death, these bones had become scattered, 
and had drifted away in unpredictable direc- 
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tions in the swamp, so that we had to spend a 
great deal of time trying to trace them. But 
in spite of this difficulty, many complete skele- 
tons were eventually pieced together, repre- 
senting several different species of moa, 
including the largest of them all, Dinornis 
maximus, which stood a full twelve feet in 
height. 

There were areas of several yards with no 
bones, and then numbers of skeletons were 
concentrated in one place. This suggested that 
the surface of the swamp had not been uniformly 
treacherous : probably the birds were able to 
negotiate large patches of it quite safely, only 
to flounder and come to grief in the same 
danger zones. When, after standing for some 
time in the working-trench, I tried to extricate 
my own feet from the clay, I got an idea of 
how those birds must have felt, for, as we 
worked, the pug had become wet and extremely 
viscous, and it needed a good pull to get free. 

One of the members of the excavating 
party, an American scientist, told me that in 
California, at Rancho la Brea, near Los Angeles, 
comparable deposits of bones had been found 
about forty years ago. There, great numbers of 
creatures had been trapped, and their bones 
perfectly preserved, in lakes of asphalt. 
Skeletons of many extinct species had been 
excavated there—sabre-toothed tigers, gigantic 
wolves, bears, bisons, camels, elephants, eagles 
and many other creatures of the Pleistocene 
Age—all in a fresh condition, and found as 
close to the surface as the moa skeletons of 
Pyramid Valley. 


THE WISDOM OF THE BABE 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


Mrs. Zaharias, the famous Babe Didrikson, 

won our Ladies’ Championship. Therefore 
in reading her book, Championship Golf (Samp- 
son Low, 7s. 6d.), I inevitably miss something. 
When we read how a distinguished golfer says 
the strokes ought to be made, it is obviously 
more interesting to have seen him—or, in this 
case, her—with our own eyes, making them. 
The book is interesting without that advantage, 
but it would be more so with it. There is 
nothing, as far as I can see, particularly original 
about her teaching, but it is none the worse for 
that. 


I COULD not be at Gullane in 1947 when 


es 


Golfing instruction in America has by this 
time, I imagine, become largely stereotyped. The 
Americans have decided on the fundamentals of 
the best way of hitting the ball, and subject to 
personal idiosyncrasies, which are inevitable in 
every game, they all set out to hit it in more or 
less the same way. One does not expect to find 
any one of them preaching any very novel, still 
less any unorthodox, doctrine; so, for my part, 
I find this book of interest, not so much as a 
manual of instruction, but rather as a revelation 
of the mental approach to the game on the part 
of an American golfer of outstanding ability, 
with a typically American power of concentra- 
tion and work. And I should judge that no man 
has ever striven harder to master golf than has 
she, whom Walter Hagen calls in his foreword 
“this amazing young woman.” 

A number of all-round athletes and players 
of games in this country have turned their 
talents to golf and become fine golfers; several 
names at once suggest themselves, particularly 
at the present moment that of Leonard Crawley. 
America can produce at least one notable 
example in the form of R. A. Gardner, a pole- 
vaulter, rackets-player and golfer of great dis- 
tinction. But I doubt if there has ever been 
among the male golfers such a tremendous all- 
rounder as Mrs. Zaharias, who was famous as an 
Olympic athlete, a hurdler, a jumper, and a 
javelin-thrower, before she had ever touched a 
club. Here is her own brief account of her 
achievements before her conversion to golf, and 
I could have wished it much longer. ‘“‘I set,” 
she says, ‘‘nineteen records in track and field, 
a point I make not boastfully but as an indica- 


tion that I must have been adept at running and 
jumping. I was regarded as a coming champion 
in fancy diving. I played big-time basketball 
and took a fling at many other sports, but when 
that golf bug bit me it was fatal.”’ 

That golf bug clearly had an ideal subject 
on which to make a feast, for Mrs. Zaharias had 
not only immense natural advantages, but had 
been used to work hard at all her sports, and 
when she really took up golf she got down to 
work at it with a vengeance. Her formula, she 
says, was simple: “practice and concentration 
—-more practice and more concentration.’’ For 
four months in 1935 she did nothing but hit 
golf balls from morn till dewy eve, “until tape 
was piled on the top of tape covering the blisters 
and cracks in my hands.”’ Whether this is the 
best way to get fun out of playing a game is a 
question that everyone must decide for himself 
according to his temperament and the powers 
with which Nature has endowed him, but such 
really appalling determination, whatever the 
object to be attained, does compel admiration. 
At the end of those four blistering months she 
went in for her first tournament, the Texas 
Women’s Championship, and won both the 
qualifying medal and the match-play tourna- 
ment itself, finishing off her last opponent by 
holing her shot with a sand-wedge out of a deep 
rut. Since those days she has won a great many 
more tournaments and finally, between July, 
1946, and August, 1947, she won 17 in a row, 
including the American and British Champion- 
ships. 

* * * 

Needless to say, Mrs. Zaharias is a great 
believer in practice. She devised for herself a 
routine in which she worked with every club in 
turn and she enjoyed it. One rule she lays down 
with absolute certainty : “‘In any case practice 
more than you play.’’ Most people will find that 
a stern saying, but Mrs. Zaharias is not alto- 
gether without mercy, for she does not want her 
disciples to wear themselves out with too much 
practice just before a round. Then they had 
better be content with a few shots “to warm 
up”: they must save “the long practice 
sessions”’ till after the round is over or for the 
days on which they are not playing a round. 

On one form of education she particularly 
insists, namely, on practising shots out of 
bunkers. She declares that as far as she is con- 


cerned, ‘‘the explosion shot out of a trap is one 
of the easiest in the game.”’ But the pupil has 
got “to understand it thoroughly,’ and to do 
that he must pass many sandy, solitary hours. 
Here no one can doubt that for those who want 
to take their game seriously she is entirely right. 
Nothing is more impressive about the American 
golfers that we see here than their mastery of 
this shot, and nothing, as I judge, from the 
accounts I have read of the Walker Cup match, 
was more painfully apparent than the superiority 
of the victors in this respect. When we were 
children our parents used sometimes to provide 
us with a sand heap in which to disport our- 
selves, and now that we are grown-up we ought 
to have a private bunker in the garden wherein 
to labour with the sand-wedge. I cannot help 
feeling shamefully glad that I am too old for 
such antics, but I daresay that like any other 
form of practice it can be very good and even 
romantic fun. 
* * * 

I am not going through all the authoress’s 
advice on the various shots, sound though it be, 
save on one or two points. In her view the grip 
is the most important thing of all. “Pupils,” 
she shrewdly adds, ‘‘never forget their first in- 
struction, so, at the start stress the matter of 
the grip.”’ It is interesting to find her in 
regard to both in pitches and shots out of 
bunkers insistent on hitting “‘straight along the 
line of flight’ and never, except in extraordinary 
circumstances, playing a ‘“‘cut’’ shot and com- 
ing from outside in. ‘“‘A cut shot,” she adds, 
“in my opinion verges on a trick shot.”’ I am 
sure she is right, and her advice is in keeping 
with modern doctrine, but the more ancient 
reader cannot help reflecting how different it is 
from that of the elder text-books, such as the 
Badminton, with its “cross-cutting stroke.’ Of 
course, everybody wants to hear what an 
eminent person says as to putting, since it is in 
putting that we all perennially hope for some 
new revelation. Here the reader may be a little 
disappointed, for Mrs. Zaharias is thoroughly 
orthodox and not in the least revolutionary 
with her “reverse over-lapping”’ grip and in her 
square stance. Almost her last piece of putting 
advice is a little too like “go in and win”’ to be 
wholly convincing. “Make your putts with 
confidence,’ she says. Don’t we all wish we 
could ? 
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CANARIES SOMETIMES SING 2 ») . narrison-cray 


HE example hands given so far in this 
series of articles on psychic bidding will 
no doubt create the impression that I hold 
decided views on the subject. This is correct, 
and most experienced players will agree with 
me that the use of psychics, especially those of 
the indiscriminate variety, must inevitably 
show a big loss in the long run. 

But the fact remains that a well-timed 
bluff does succeed from time to time, and then 
the gain is far greater than is shown by the 
mere figures on the score sheet. Everyone hates 
being bluffed out of something good, in Poker 
or Bridge or life in general, and the effect on the 
victim’s morale is often devastating. 

In the 1947 Camrose Trophy match 
between England and Eire, the English Bridge 
Union sent to Dublin a team which on paper 
was capable of trouncing their less-experienced 
opponents. Yet the English players were at 
sixes and sevens throughout, and with only a 
few boards to go were well in arrears. At this 
stage one of our pairs produced something out 
of the hat—a combined psychic performance 
that undoubtedly saved the match. These were 
the hands : 





@ K62 a8 
094 Riecy Y 1087652 
js6é2 ;: , 93 
eiaee Aes ee we? 
@ J 109754 
Y KJ 
& 754 
& 62 


Dealer, East. North-South vulnerable. 

In Room 1 the English North-South pair 
reached Four Spades with a clear run and South 
made 12 tricks. The Room 2 bidding took a 
very different course : 

East South 
1 Heart (!) No bid 


West Novth 
1 Spade (!) Double 
2 Hearts No bid No bid 2 No-Trumps 
No bid No bid (!) No bid 

East found the best opening lead of the Ten 
of Clubs, but North still made nine tricks. 

It will be noted that the three factors 
mentioned in a previous article all contributed 
to the East-West success. The English players 
both chose the right moment to “go funny’’; 
the lay-out of the cards gave their psychics a 
chance to succeed; and in the South seat they 
found a complaisant opponent. 


As North had bid up to Two No-Trumps 
on his own, the least South could do was to give 
a raise in No-Trumps. This is not the best 
contract, but it would have been made. Had 
he reasoned a stage further, he might have 
realised that the number of Spades in the pack 
is limited to 13, and a bid of Three Spades to 
expose West’s psychic would have been grate- 
fully received by North. 

The Irish never recovered from this setback 
and England went on to win by a comfortable 
Margin. 

Another well-timed effort was made by a 
British player in a match in this year’s European 
Championships : 


@K98 : errr Ni aacneeeee, : & 05 
een ‘ie E —< 
AJ2 . 3 5 
®AKIGAL SE h& Q853 
@ A 1073 
OA74 
© 10983 
& j2 


Dealer, East. East-West vulnerable. 

In Room 1 the British East-West pair 
reached Three No-Trumps and West made nine 
tricks after North had led the Two of Spades. 
As it happens, Four Hearts is a safer contract 
although not easy to arrive at. At the second 


table North (Adam Meredith) thought the 

moment propitious for a psychic intervention : 
East South West North 

No bid No bid 1 Club 1 Heart (!) 

Double No bid No bid Redouble 

No bid 1 Spade 2 No-Trumps No bid 

3 Clubs’ No bid No bid No bid 


North’s bid of One Heart was not so 
dangerous as it seems at first sight. As the 
opponents were vulnerable and he was not, he 
was prepared for a loss of 500 points if he could 
thereby jockey them out of the game that 
seemed a near certainty once South had passed. 

East made a penalty double of One Heart, 
and North sent out an SOS redouble, asking 
South to rescue into Spades or Diamonds. 
West made the strong call of Two No-Trumps, 
but East could not quite find the courage to 
raise to game. He passed the buck to West by 
bidding Three Clubs, which was read as a sign 
of weakness. This time one hesitates to criticise 
the victims—North’s psychic had undoubtedly 
made things difficult for them. 


As an introduction to an ingenious form of! 
double-cross, study the following situation : 

@ 85290 AKJ983 O A874 &@H.. 

North dealt at game all and the above 
hand was held by East. The auction started 
like this : 

North East 
1 Club 2 Hearts 
3 Spades ? 

At this stage a bid of Four Clubs by East 
stands out a mile. On the bidding Four Hearts 
will probably just be on; but is there any 
defence against Four Spades? In practice 
South ignored the warning; his Four Spades 
was doubled by East, and West, of course, led 
a Club. The defenders took the first four 
tricks; on any other lead South would have 
made his contract with ease. 

Few good players would miss such an 
opportunity of indicating the killing lead to 
their partner. This move can be carried a stage 
further. In a recent duplicate match East held 
the following hand : 

@49AQ10962 9 10 & J9653 

North was the dealer and North-South only 
were vulnerable. Bidding : 


South 
2 Spades 


West 
3 Hearts 


North East South West 
1 Diamond 1 Heart 2Spades 3 Hearts 
4 Hearts No bid 5 Diamonds No bid 
6 Clubs 6 Diamonds (!) 6 Spades _No bid 
No bid 7 Hearts No bid No bid 
Double 


From East’s angle, it was only too clear 
that North-South were heading for the grand 
slam. South’s force of Two Spades, North’s cue 
bid in the enemy suit and his subsequent bid 
of Six Clubs, an obvious grand slam try with 
Spades as the tacitly agreed-suit, added up to an 
overwhelming display of strength. East was 
prepared to sacrifice all the way to Seven 
Hearts; but what could he do if the opponents 
bid Seven Spades? 

Just in time, East stuck in his phoney 
lead-directing bid of Six Diamonds. South, who 
was about to bid Seven Spades, was halted in 
his stride. If he bid the grand slam, assuredly 
West would lead a Diamond which would be 
ruffed by East. Over Seven Hearts, suspicious 
though he was, South could only make a 
forcing pass on the off-chance that North held 
the Ace of Hearts and could bid Seven No- 
Trumps. 

The outcome was that East lost 700 points 
in Seven Hearts doubled, while his team mates 
in the other room bid and made Seven Spades 
for a score of 2,210. 


THE GENERAL STUD BOOK 


subsequent successes of foreign horses in 

our most important races, there has been 
an outcry from foreign breeders and owners 
that the stringent conditions that governed the 
admission of many of these horses to the pages 
of Messrs. Weatherby’s General Stud Book 
should be relaxed. 

Columns have been written on the subject, 
but the final words have been left to the Jockey 
Club and to Messrs. Weatherby. The findings 
of these bodies appear in the preface to Volume 
XXXI of the General Stud Book, which was 
issued recently. 

Before commenting on them, it may be of 
interest to go back a little while in history. 
When Messrs. Weatherby published their first 
Stud Book in 1808, after a preliminary effort, 
An Introduction to a General Stud Book, in 1791, 
they apparently took all their pedigrees and 
particulars from the Racing Calendars of Pick, 
Cheney, and Heber, and it was not until 
Volume XIX appeared in 1901 that any refer- 
ence was made to the rules of admission. Then, 
owing to the influx of foreign-bred horses, it 
was stated that after a conference with the 
Stewards of the Jockey Club it had been 
decided : 


Bs: since the end of the war and the 


Any animal claiming admission 


should be able to prove satisfactorily some 
eight or nine crosses of pure blood, to trace 
back for at least a century, and to show 
such performances of its immediate family 
on the Turf as to warrant the belief in the 
purity of its blood. 

This ruling, which incidentally let in Lady 
Americus, and Americus Girl, the grand-dam of 
Lady Juror and Mumtaz Mahal, held good until 
1913, when, at a meeting of the Jockey Club, 
Lord Villiers proposed : 

No horse or mare can, after this date, 
be considered as eligible for admission 
unless it can be traced without flaw on 
both sire’s and dam’s side of its pedigree to 
horses and mares themselves already 
accepted in the earlier volumes of the book. 

The Editors reserve to themselves 
the right to decide what horses or mares 
can, under the above qualifications, be 
admitted or excluded from the book. 

This ruling held good until last year when, 
owing to strong representations from France 
and America, this qualification—generally 
known as the Jersey Act—was modified, 
with the result that the preface to the Stud 
Book just issued states : 

Any animal claiming admission from 
now onwards must be able to prove some 


eight or nine crosses of pure blood, to trace 

back for at least a century, and to show 

such performances of its immediate family 
on the Turf as to warrant the belief in the 
purity of its blood. 

All the horses and mares which will 
appear in Volume XXXII will have been 
submitted to this test, in which the 
Publishers reserve to themselves the right 
of final decision. 

That, I think, explains the whole position. 
To read the latest ruling without any knowledge 
of the earlier ones may give a false idea. To my 
mind — as one who has an implicit faith in the 
Jockey Club and in Messrs. Weatherby—it 
means almost nothing, and I do not expect the 
next volume of the General Stud Book to be any 
larger than the present one. 

In this connection, it may be of interest to 
note that in Volume VI of the General Stud 
Book, which was issued in 1849, 1,337 mares 
were listed and that from them, came, in 1848, 
483 colts and 493 fillies, while 304 were barren 
and 57 slipped foals. Last year, a century 
later, 8,537 mares were registered as the 
dams of 2,222 colts, and 2,185 fillies, and 
2,300 were returned as barren and 63 slipped 
their foals. 

Royston. 
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Artistry 
** Art is the expression of 
man’s joy in his work. 
Among fine examples of 
the craftsman’s art is this 
Astronomical Clock with 


enamelled silver dial 
(Augsburg 1584) in the 
Victoria and Albert 
“~~ Museum, 
London. 


t Official Retailers of 
E & BENTLEY 
Hanover Sq-- 


The Larges 
ROLLS-ROYC 


12-13 St. George St.. 


London W.l. Mayfair 7444 
ndon, 


Rolls-Royce Limited 14-15, Conduit Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 6201. 





Service Works : Lombard Road, Morden Road, Merton, S.W.19. 
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-.- With flying colours 
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Vauxhall this year sails out of austerity with an eye-taking range of 
radiant colours. No ordinary colours either but new metallichrome 
finishes which give a beautiful opalescent effect of merging shade and tone. 
Both Velox and Wyvern have more colourful and more luxurious 

interiors, and there are other refinements to the well-proved designs. 
This year, Vauxhalls will be not only better but even more attractive. 
See them at Earls Court —-- Stand No. 148. 





The Coachbuilt Saloon is a worthy addition to the 
ALLARD range. 


While retaining the vivid acceleration, exceptional = 
road-holding, powerful braking and unfailing reli- 
ability, features which make ALLARD cars the 
choice of discriminating motorists who wish to 
travel far, fast and safely, the Saloon incorporates 
many additional refinements. 


The 14 litre 4-cylinder Wyvern 

now with leather upholstery costs £375 

plus £104.18.4 P.T. The 2} litre 6 cylinder 
Velox costs £430 plus £120.3.11 P.T. 


We shall be pleased to send you full details of all 
ALLARD models—or perhaps you would prefer to 
see them on Stand 132 at the Earls Court Motor 


A L I. A R D ALLARD MOTOR CO., LTD., 24/28, CLAPHAM HIGH STREET, “==> “Full particulars from your local Vauxhall Dealer. 
LONDON, S.W.4. VAUXHALL MOTORS LTD-~: LUTON - BEDS 
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OUTSTANDING CARS OF THE YEAR 


By J. EASON GIBSON, Our Motoring Correspondent 
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THE F.1.A.T. 1100/S, with fixed-head coupé by the Italian coachbuilder, Farina 


much of interest to the prospective car 

owner, and, it must be admitted, some 
cause for irritation to those who have had a car 
on order for some time. The period since last 
year’s Show has been employed by most 
manufacturers for consolidation, and there are 
few manufacturers exhibiting models which 
have not previously been seen. 

Among the new cars likely to appeal most 
to British motorists, the two of greatest interest 
are, without doubt; the Triumph small car and 
the completely restyled Rover. The Triumph is 
of special interest as it is manufactured by a 
subsidiary of the Standard Motor Company, who 
gained fame by the complete rationalisation of 
their range when the Vanguard was first pro- 
duced. The Vanguard, although employing a 
2-litre engine, achieved a completely new stan- 
dard of economy and performance in a car 
capable of carrying six people and their luggage. 
Naturally, one’s experience of the new Triumph 
does not yet extend to a proper road test, but 
from examination this new car should prove a 
valuable contribution to increasing the pleasure 
and interest that can be obtained by motoring 
—even in a small car. As it employs a 10-h.p. 
four-cylinder engine with a total power output 
of 35 brake horse-power and a car weight of 
17 cwt., it is clear that its performance will be 
of the standard required by most owners of 
small cars. Its appearance has not been 
neglected, and the car is in effect a smaller 
version of the popular Triumph razor-edge 
saloon. At the time of writing the price has not 
been announced, but it is unlikely to be low 
enough to qualify the car for the economy car 
market. 

The Rover, while not a completely new car, 
is a completely restyled version of the firm’s 
already existing model. As will be seen 
from the adjoining illustration, the engine- 
gear-box aggregate has, like that of certain other 
cars, been moved forward, with the result that 


[ins Motor Show at Earls Court contains 


the total passenger load is carried well between 
the axles, and it has been possible to provide a 
very large luggage space without excessive over- 
hang. It is impossible to assess at the 
moment the advantages which have been gained 
by this new body, but from looking at the new 
car and its immediate predecessor one would, | 
think, be safe in assuming an improvement of 
10 per cent. in both performance and petrol 
consumption owing to the greatly improved 
aerodynamics of the body. It will be noticed 
from the illustration that the manufacturers 
have found it possible, owing to the forward 
move of the passenger load, to have a rear door 
without any cutaway for the rear wheel arch, 
although it seems a retrograde step to have the 
rear doors opening at their leading edge. 
Although of limited interest to the average 
British motorist, the new Jowett fast touring 
car, which is shown only in chassis form, is one 
of the most interesting exhibits. It is intended 
to compete with the small Continental car, at 


Se ee aaan ceed 


present supreme, and has been designed and 
developed by the famous racing-car manufac- 
turers, E.R.A., Ltd.; and as the price is expected 
to be in the region of £500 for the chassis, 
success would appear to be certain. Even if one 
is uninterested in such a car, examination of the 
chassis is worth while, for it is a good example 
of how to achieve both rigidity and lightness, 
This is no more than one would expect froma 
racing-car factory, and this first commercial 
venture in conjunction with the Jowett factory 
will be watched with confident interest. 

When examining British cars at the Show 
British motorists should bear in mind that 
certain features of their equipment which 
appear peculiar to our eyes are dictated by the 


traffic conditions and the requirements of 
owners in foreign countries. Such items as 
massive over-riders on the front and rear 


bumpers, and what appear to be unnecessarily 
large rear lights, are two of the features that 
come under this heading. 

The Morris Minor, which was introduced at 
last year’s exhibition, and hailed at the time as 
the car of the show and the most successful 
design to come from the Morris factory for 
many years, still holds the admiration of most 
visitors. This car, small as it is, typifies the 
general trend in design, which has raised the 
standard of relatively cheap cars to a height not 
previously envisaged by the normal purchaser 
of such cars. In the past, owners of small 8-h.p. 
cars, while expecting economy of running, had 
become so accustomed to lack of performance 
and general stability that in the main they 
would have been the last to demand anything 
better; and they had, moreover, become accus- 
tomed to cars on which the cruising speed, 
partially owing to ineffective suspension, was in 
the region of 40-45 m.p.h. In the current Morris 
Minor they have a car capable of being cruised 
almost indefinitely between 55 and 60 m.p.h., a 
speed that, owing to the improvements in 





THE NEW ROVER 75. Transatlantic influence is apparent in the treatment of the front, 
and the rear seats are well ahead of the rear axle 
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THE MORRIS MINOR. In many people’s opinion it is still the car of the Show, though 
ig .3, it was first exhibited last year 


suspension, is not only mechanically but physi- 
cally safe. On certain popular light cars violent 
application of the brakes was, owing to suspen- 
sion difficulties, hardly to be recommended, 
whereas on the latest productions it is possible to 
use the brakes to their maximum without fear 
of affecting the car’s stability. Once again it 
has been proved that the search, constantly 
urged by enthusiasts, for increased performance, 
whether it be on the straight, or on corners, 
brings increased safety as well. 

Small but important features, initiated 
originally in the U.S.A., which greatly increase 
personal convenience, are spreading throughout 
most cars; for example, special hinges on the 
doors which hold them automatically in the 
open position; greater care in the spring- 
balancing of bonnets and luggage-boot lids; and 
the improvement of the mechanism of seat 
adjustment. It is difficult to make a definite 
statement regarding shock absorbers—which 
have proved to be one of the most troublesome 
items on post-war cars—without a test, but 
some manufacturers are making efforts to 
eradicate this trouble by fitting larger dampers, 
which is essential as the trouble is one affecting 
overseas buyers more, perhaps, than those at 
home. Continued hard driving over inferior 
surfaces causes most shock absorbers to 
diminish in efficiency, thus upsetting previously 
excellent suspension, and it seems that the 
only solution of this difficulty is by the 
inclusion of shock absorbers of much greater 
capacity. These would prevent the shock- 
absorber fluid from being thinned to the same 
extent, as the greater working area would 
prevent such a sharp rise in temperature. 
For the sake of our prestige among foreign 
buyers a solution of this problem demands the 
highest priority, and it is likely that the failure 
so far to remedy it is not unconnected with 
disagreements about price between the car and 
the component manufacturers. 

One of our most go-ahead manufacturers, 
the Austin Company, who exhibited at last 
year’s exhibition the convertible Austin At- 
lantic for the first time, continue in their efforts 
to find the perfect car for capturing the Trans- 
atlantic market. Their latest achievement is a 
new Atlantic model with what an American 
would describe as a hard top. While peculiar 
in appearance to English eyes, and also, it must 
be admitted, Continental eyes, it seems just the 
thing to appeal to the vast market in the 
U.S.A. 

It is only natural that as the past year has 
been employed by the majority for consolidation 
and detailed improvement there is but little of 
startling technical interest. What is confirmed, 
however, is that manufacturers have found that 
the present spur of export has compelled them 
to accept and act on the advice of experts out- 
side the factory. In the past some manufacturers 
inclined to the belief that they did not require 
outside assistance, and it is comforting to notice 
that practically all the major improvements in 
basic design and towards increasing the con- 


venience of the owner are points which have been 
urged on the industry for so long by so few. I 
hasten to add that even in the past the design 
staffs of most factories were the most vociferous 
in pleading for the improvements which are now 
apparent in almost every British motor-car. 

The story is told of a prospective purchaser 
of an expensive British car who said: “I have 
always had a lawn in front of my house and as 
long as I can afford a car I will have a bonnet 
on it.’”’ One cannot help sympathising with 
the directors of a large factory faced with such 
an attitude. Surely the conflict between those 
who favour either “‘the distinctive British 
appearance” or ‘“‘the dynamic Continental 
appearance’’ must be decided by which is the 
more efficient, and it would certainly appear 
that the industry as a whole has decided to back 
the present developments. 

It is extremely unlikely that the next year 
will see any radical alterations to the average 
British car, although one would be justified in 
expecting intensive work to be devoted to the 
provision, even on moderately priced cars, of 
some form of automatic or semi-automatic 
transmission. Apart from the natural desire to 
provide customers with the best possible car for 
the money expended, the fact that almost all 
the cars manufactured in the U.S.A. are now 
fitted with some form of hydraulically operated 
automatic transmission as an optional extra 
must sooner or later compel British manufac- 
turers to provide the same great improvement 
if they wish to continue to compete with some 
chance of success in the markets of the world. 
As I have suggested before, there undoubtedly 
appears to be a world-wide feeling of revulsion 
against the present-day American cars, which 
many motorists consider are excessively large 
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and unwieldy under average conditions, and the 
decision of the British industry to concentrate 
its main attentions on the medium-sized car of 
about 2 litres was apparently a wise one. 

As in 1948, the great interest taken in the 
exhibition is a demonstration of the public’s 
desire for motor-cars and motoring, and I find it 
difficult to understand why we are now the only 
European country restricted by the rationing of 
petrol. One appreciates that these are difficult 
times, but how much more difficult is the 
economic situation in petrol-free France and 
Italy! As in 1948, manufacturers are still 
suffering from a shortage of raw materials, and 
many factories are working at only about 75 per 
cent. of their potential capacity, which is clearly 
not the best method of reducing production 
costs and thus competing more successfully in 
the export markets. 

The rumours current some time ago regard- 
ing the possible production of a jet-propelled 
motor-car appear to be no closer to fulfilment; 
the difficulties of obtaining the right materials 
for the turbine at an economic level appear to 
be insuperable at the moment, although experi- 
ments are being carried out with certain 
materials of a plastic nature. The apparently 
new problem of brake fade has been consider- 
ably reduced in the last year. This trouble 
appears to have been at least partially caused by 
the greater enclosure at the front of the car and 
the use of unspoked wheels, which prevent 
adequate ventilation reaching the brake drums, 
and two remedies now in use are the careful 
ducting of air to the drums and the use of new 
brake-lining materials on which the efficiency 
remains constant even when the temperature 
rises sharply. Some motorists complain that 
tyres seem to wear out more quickly nowadays, 
but this appears to be due almost entirely to the 
fact that increased performance and _ better 
suspension have raised the average cruising 
speed, even over rough roads, and the cornering 
speed of the normal motorist. 

There appears to be an increasing interest 

in caravans among almost all sections of the 
motoring public. This seems to be due to a 
variety of reasons. Many motorists with young 
families are nervous of embarking on a Conti- 
nental motoring holiday, and many, with or 
without a young family, are prevented from 
having a holiday of the length they require 
owing to the great expense of hotel life. The 
improvements effected to caravans in recent 
years have completely changed caravanning 
from a fairly rough “‘ boy scout” outing, and it 
is now comparable with the comfort standard 
that one normally expects. To-day prices are on 
a very reasonable level, and one of the best 
four-berth caravans can be obtained for as little 
as £903, including purchase tax. This caravan, 
which has a self-contained kitchen, a shower, 
bath and toilet, represents’ exceptional value. 
This particular caravan is on the Berkeley stand 
in the caravan section of the show, and I would 
recommend people who have previously been 
nervous about caravans to inspect it. 





THE NEW TRIUMPH MAYFLOWER. An attempt has been made to combine the severity 
of the razor-edge style with enveloping mudguards 
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AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION ON CARS 
FROM THE U.S.A. = » 





THE PANHARD CHASSIS. 


Illustrating how use of front-wheel drive and very forward 


mounting of the engine gear-box seas = sane great passenger space, even on a 
small car 


has probably impressed visitors from this 

country most is the widespread use of 
some form of hydraulic-automatic transmission. 
This type of transmission renders the normal 
gear-lever and clutch-pedal redundant, and 
control of the car, under all normal circum- 
stances, is done with the accelerator and brake 
alone, from which it will be seen that driving is 
reduced to its simplest possible level. Although 
the various systems in use vary considerably, the 
same general principles are involved in all, and 
the easier driving that they have made possible 
will almost certainly compel British manufac- 
turers to comply with the new development—if 
only in the shape of an optional addition. 

It should be borne in mind that, although 
the large factories in the U.S.A. have been the 
first to market this development on a truly com- 
mercial level, the Brockhouse transmitter has 
been in existence in this country for some time, 
although it is not yet in the hands of the public. 
But even if this type of transmission is not 
available to the owners of British cars for a year 
or two, it may be of interest to discuss the basic 
principles and the methods of operation in- 
volved. 


"| “SHE feature of American car design which 


These are an elaboration of those success- 
fully used in the well-known Daimler fluid 
fly-wheel, and similarly there is no metallic 
contact between the working parts, since the 
drive is hydraulically transmitted through the 
oil itself. The hydraulic principles involved can 
be very simply demonstrated with the aid of 
two electric fans. If these are placed facing each 
other, one being plugged in and switched on and 
the other left to run free, it will be found that as 
the electrically-driven fan gains speed it will 
transmit its action through the air, making the 
other fan turn also, and, assuming the mechani- 
cal efficiency of the second fan is high, it will 
gradually build up until it is turning at the same 
speed as the first fan. Similarly the construction 
of the fluid fly-wheel employs two vaned mem- 
bers, one connected to the engine, and the other 
to the road wheels, which have no metallic 
contact. Instead, the power is passed from one 
to the other by the oil, with which the casing is 
filled, just as with the fan demonstration. 

On the Daimler, the fluid fly-wheel is con- 


nected to an epicyclic gear-box, the gears in 
which can be manually pre-selected. On certain 
of the American systems this is where the first 
difference occurs. The fluid fly-wheel is con- 
nected to an epicyclic gear-box, but the ratios 
are automatically selected by means of a 
governor. With a system used by General 
Motors the automatic change from first to 
second gear occurs between 5 and 15 m.p.h.; 
from second to third between 10 and 32 m.p.h.; 
and that to top gear is effected between 18 and 
68 m.p.h. The exact speed at which the gears 
are changed is under the control of the driver 
to the extent that if the accelerator is kept hard 
on the floor the changes are done at the higher 
of the two speeds mentioned, and if only a little 
throttle is given the changes are made at the 
lower speed. With this system, therefore, there 
is no need for either a clutch-pedal or a gear 
lever; a small lever is provided on the steering 
column for selecting reverse or neutral. 

In other American systems only two gears 
are automatically operated, but an overriding 
control is fitted which 
enables the driver to se- 
lect one or other of two 
pairs of ratios: one for 
high-speed main - road 
driving, and the other 
for use in hilly districts 
or on bad roads. On the 
Packard, however, one 
finds the greatest resem- 
blance to the British 
Brockhouse transmitter, 
as an infinite range of 
gear ratios is provided. 
The refinement of the 
Packard method is that 
the hydraulic torque 
converter is employed 
only for acceleration 
and that once the maxi- 
mum speed (for a given 
throttle opening) has 
been reached a mechan- 
ical direct-drive takes 
over in order to prevent 
slipping while running 
at a steady speed. 


PETROL-TANK PROVIDES 
Note the method of releasing the spare wheel 


J. EASON GIBSON 


Itmay be of interest to describe the operati 
of the true torque converter, ignoring, for t! 
moment, any question of ancillary gear-box: 
As with the fluid fly-wheel, an impeller (fir 
fan) is connected to the engine, and a turbii 
(second fan) is connected through the propelle: 
shaft to the road wheels. Interposed betwee: 
the two is a reaction rotor fixed to the oute: 
casing, and this rotor incorporates a free-whec] 
device which permits it to run free in one direction 
only. 

When the internal mechanism is rotating, 
the oil in the casing has two inter-related 
speeds; the peripheral speed in the direction 
of engine rotation, and the speed of circulation 
through the rotors. When the car is running 
on its effective top-gear, t.e., the drive is direct, 
the speed through the blades is much lower 
than that caused by engine rotation, with the 
result that the free-wheel mounted reaction 
rotor rotates with the oil. When conditions 
arise where the demand exceeds the supply of 
power, for example on a steep hill, the speed of 
the turbine is lowered. Under these conditions 
the speed of the oil passing through the blade 
is greatly increased and the peripheral speed 
drops; moreover, owing to the shape of the 
blades the oil is thrown in a reverse direction. 
But since the reaction-rotor is free to move in 
one direction only, the peripheral speed of the 
oil is restored, by reason of the blade formation, 
as it passes on its way to the turbine. 

The operation will be more easily understood 
if it is considered in relation to the actual 
method of driving. When the car is to be started 
from rest, the engine is accelerated in the nor- 
mal way, which has the effect of increasing the 
speed of oil-circulation. The energy thus forced 
on to the turbine-blades increases with the rising 
engine-speed until tractive resistance is over- 
come and the car moves off; and, provided that 
the throttle-opening remains constant and the 
road remains level, the resistance will decrease 
as the road-speed rises until the car is running 
at the maximum speed possible for the parti- 
cular throttle-opening. At this stage the impel- 
ler and turbine will be turning at equal speed on 
direct drive; 7.e. top-gear. The transmission will 
remain in direct drive until a hill is encountered 
or violent acceleration is demanded, which 
increases the load and thus causes the turbine- 
speed to drop. It will be seen that as the engine 
is running at the same speed, and therefore 
the impeller is delivering oil at the same speed, 
the energy so produced will be applied to the 
turbine over a longer period, thus producing 
precisely the same result as if a lower gear 
had been engaged on a normal mechanically 
operated gear-box. 

With this type of transmission there can 
clearly be no neutral; nor, as the entire 

(Continued on page 991) 





ON THE BRISTOL A FORWARD MOUNTING OF THE 


GENEROUS LUGGAGE-SPACE, 
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See the Javelin at Stand 151, 
International Motor Exhibition, 
Earl’s Court 


Javelins came 1st and 3rd in the 1949 Monte Carlo Rally, 12 litre class. 


Ist in 2 litre (touring class) Belgian 24 hour Grand Prix. 
a i 1 ry 7 
THE 12 LITRE 


JOWETT JAVELIN 


take a good look when A passed you | 
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-Door, sey 0 Close Goupled Coupe Bentley Mark VI 
ae erofoil design coachwork of pleasing contours, 

ing the ion of modern coachbuilding 

- . and enhancing the character of one of the 

finest cars in the world. 





Designed for [HE SWAIN GROUP of Companies 


BY FREESTONE & WEBB LTD~ STAND 





ice: , Huddersfield Road, Halifax Tel.Halifax 
THE SWAIN GROUP. OF COMPANIES Fear Office: HOFFMANNS GARAGE LIMITED, Huddersheld Roa x Tel Halifax 5944/7 
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Luxury on wheels... 





.. . The Ambassador is a luxurious yet inexpensive mobile flat for four 
persons ; beautifully furnished and equipped with all the latest ideas for 
gracious living—as a weekend or holiday cottage, or as a home-on-the 
spot when work takes you round the country. The 1950 Ambassador 


will amaze you with its spacious comfort! Write for the name and 
iddress of your nearest Agent. 


The Ambassador can be readily adapted as a mobile office or show- 
room, and for a number of other business or professional needs. We 
are always ready to discuss such problems. Specially studied export 
models are also available. 


See the 1950 BERKELEY AMBASSADOR at the Motor Exhibition, Earls Court, 
28 Sept. to 8 Oct. Stand 197. PRICE: £895 plus £8 purchase tax. 


BERKELEY COACHWORK LIMITED 
BIGGLESWADE, BEDFORDSHIRE. 


London Showrooms: 175/177 Great Portland Street, London, W1 





(On the National Caravan Council List of Approved Manufacturers) 
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TARGA FLORIO | 
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MONTE CARLO 
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THE CAR DIVISION OF THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LTD. BRISTOL, ENGLAND 
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m:chanism is uni-directional, can there be a 
It is necessary, therefore, to fit a small 
gear-box behind the hydraulic transmitter, and 
this is of epicyclic type controlled by a small 
lever mounted on the steering-wheel which 
selects neutral, drive and reverse. One disad- 
vantage that belongs to true hydraulic trans- 
mission—that is, the type not employing an 
ancillary gear-box—is that while slipping is 
taking place during acceleration the full effi- 
ciency of the engine is not being passed to the 
road wheels, and for this reason hydraulic 
transmission is best confined to high-powered 
cars. 

It may be helpful to summarise the prac- 
tical differences between driving cars fitted with 
one or other of the different systems of trans- 
mission. On the normal gear-box, if a graph 
were drawn of the acceleration from zero to 
maximum, it would show steps where the 
required manual and pedal operations took 
place; on the Daimler, with its fluid fly-wheel 
and pre-selective gear-box, it would show 
smaller steps where the pedal operation took 
place to effect the previously selected change; on 
the General Motors system there would be 
scarcely cliscernible steps where the automatic 
change was effected; whereas, on the true 
torque converter, the graph for acceleration 


reverse. 


THREE FAMOUS BRITISH SPORTS 

CARS. From top to bottom: Jaguar, Healey, 

and Allard. All three cars have clean aero- 

dynamic lines, and on the Allard the coil 

springs of the independent front suspension 
can be seen 


would be a straight line from zero to maximum. 
Perhaps a consideration of the saving in phy- 
sical movement will emphasise the difference 
between a car with a normal gear-box and one 
that has the General Motors combination of 
fluid fly-wheel and automatically controlled 
epicyclic gear-box. In this connection, no fewer 
than 14 separate movements would be required 
with the gear-box-fitted car; all that is required 
with the other system is the single movement 
of the right foot on the accelerator. 

It will be clear that some means must be 
provided to give instantaneous acceleration, 
even when the car is running light on its direct 
gear with a small throttle opening. This is 
again provided automatically. What is known 
as a kick-down change is performed; all that the 
driver does is press the accelerator pedal right 
down, when the lower ratio is selected to pro- 
vide immediate full-power get-away. 

It is, perhaps, worth mentioning that, 
although this type of transmission system has 
only recently been made generally available, it 
was employed during the war on many 
armoured fighting-vehicles, including those used 
by units of our own Army, and it has accordingly 
received a very severe testing under most 
arduous conditions. 

Consideration of transmission develop- 
ments directs one’s attention to the gear-lever 
mounted on the steering-column, which is now 
an almost universal fixture on all cars that do 


not have some form of two-pedal control. It 
would appear that there is still considerable 
room for improvement on some cars, since 
although the old-fashioned gear-lever protruding 
through the floor required the simplest of move- 
ments, some steering-column levers seem to 
demand an awkward movement by the driver. 
Since the lever must, of necessity, lie in the 
same plane as the steering-wheel itself, it is 
clearly at an opposite angle to that most 
natural to the driver’s arm, and the only way 
in which this difficulty can be partly remedied 
is by great care being taken in the design, 
manufacture, and assembly of the required 
connecting-rods and levers. 

It seems peculiar that on cars with a bench- 
type front seat, the intention of which is to per- 
mit three people to sit abreast, the gear-lever 
mounted on the steering-column should be 
mounted on the left-hand side, since this is 
inconvenient either to the free movement of 
the driver’s left arm or to the middle passenger. 
It is probably easier and cheaper to connect 
a lever mounted on the left to the gear-box, but 
this seems a poor excuse when it is assumed 
that the only reason for the installation of this 
particular type of gear-lever is to give greater 
convenience. 

From steering-column-mounted gear-levers 
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one’s mind passes automatically to the position- 
ing of the hand brake. On the vast majority of 
cars this is now of pull-on pistol type, usually 
fitted below the instrument panel, and some 
are awkwardly placed for easy and instinctive 
operation. One sees some which are fitted in 
such a way that they move parallel to the floor, 
and this places them at a very different angle 
from the ideal. It would appear obvious that 
the handle, if the pull-on type, should 
move along a straight line towards the 
driver’s shoulder. A secondary disadvantage of 
those fitted horizontally is that continual use 
tends to slacken the clip by which they are 
secured to the underside of the facia panel, 
owing to the driver’s tendency to pull upwards 
slightly. 

Some of the newer hand brakes are arranged 
to operate through an arc, thus making their 
application a naturally easy movement, but in 
the opinion of many people it would be worth- 
while to revert to the simpler rachet-type lever 
protruding through the floor. Whether the car 
is fitted with separate bucket seats or a bench 
type such a lever can be accommodated. Prob- 
ably the ideal way to fit the hand-brake lever is 
horizontally, with its extremity exactly beneath 
the driver’s shoulder; such a method permits it 
to be fitted between the seats or at the right- 
hand edge of a bench-type seat. Should there 
be insufficient room to the right of a bench-type 
seat it will then need to be placed vertically in 
front of the driver’s door, but even this position 
is, in my opinion, preferable to many of the 
present pistol type, the only advantage of which 
would appear to be lower production costs. 

The present pistol-type levers could con- 
tinue to be employed, but instead of their 
present awkward siting being continued they 
could be transferred for operation through the 
floor in one or other of the positions I have sug- 
gested. This would enable them to be operated 
by a straightforward pull from the shoulder, 
which would be infinitely easier than the con- 
tortions required on some of the existing lay-outs. 

Many readers will doubtless be interested 
to inspect on the Daimler Company’s stand— 
No. 149—the working model provided of both 
the fluid fly-wheel and the pre-selective gear-box, 
which will assist them to understand the work- 
ings of this type of transmission. It is unlikely 
that working models of the latest hydraulic 
transmission systems will be shown on the 
stands of the American cars. 
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IS BRITISH COACHWORK TOO CONSERVATIVE ° 








FOUR-DOOR SPORTS SALOON 


HILE there is probably less than usual 

to excite controversy in this’ year’s 

Motor Exhibition, there are more illus- 
trations of how widely the various coach- 
builders of the world differ in their theories. 
lhree main lines are being followed in Britain, 
Italy and the U.S.A. Italy still leads the way for 
sheer purity of line and artistry. The cars from 
the U.S.A., on the other hand, by their massive- 
ness and excessive ornamentation, imply that 
art does not enter into their manufacture, but 
that their main aim is to impress. And British 
flow-production cars have in the last two years 
been altered so much as to become semi-Con- 
tinental in appearance, whereas the high-class 
specialist coachbuilder still retains the general 
lines and appearance to which one had become 
accustomed before 1940. 

It may be of interest to study the reasons 
for the apparent retrogression of the high-class 
British bodybuilders. Most of their work is 
naturally carried out on the more expensive 
luxury cars, such as the Bentley, the Daimler 
and the Rolls-Royce, and the opinion seems to 
be generally held that it is essential for both 
sales and prestige reasons to retain the distinc- 
tive radiators of these makes. This is not the 
view held in Italy, where it is part of the body- 
builders’ responsibility to design and manu- 
facture the radiator cowling and frontal motif. 
Logically, and by visual observation, it is clear 
that the Italian method is the only one by which 
a truly cohesive design can be achieved, for a 
vertical radiator, in combination with a sloping 
screen and mudguards of a radius unrelated to 
the roof-line, must obviously be to some extent 
at least amorphous. 

There is, however, no doubt that the 
standard of finish and workmanship achieved by 
British coachbuilders is second to none. One of 
the leading firms of Italian coachbuilders has 





A SEDANCA DE VILLE BODY 





BY FREESTONE AND WEBB, MOUNTED 
DAIMLER CHASSIS 


as its factory motto the saying : “Weight is the 
enemy and wind resistance the obstacle,’’ and a 
wider belief in the truth of this would bring 
many benefits to the ordinary car user. <A 
reduction in weight and wind resistance would 
enable the same speed and general performance 
to be obtained with less power, and consequent 
improvement in petrol consumption. 

Among American exhibits, the Hudson, 
apart from its abundance of chromium plate, is 
a car of great beauty, and its coachwork, like 
all American coachwork, illustrates how far 
United States manufacturers will to make 
their cars easy to use—automatic raising and 
lowering of the convertible top, doors which 
remain full open to assist entry, spring-loaded 
fuggage-boot lids, sensibly hinged at the top, 
and automatic illumination of the doorways 
when they are opened after dark. 

It seems peculiar, but it is true, that there 
are more lessons to be learned by our specialist 
coachbuilders than by the makers of the more 
utilitarian mass-produced cars, which have 
shown in the main such remarkable improve- 
ments in the last two years. 

The Rover Company, who have for so long 
adhered to the distinctive British appearance, 
have at last succumbed to modern trends, and 
their new car is intended to combine the best 
features of both American and Continental 
models. From the purely coachbuilding point of 
view it is of interest to compare this car with 
the Farina bodies exhibited on the Lancia and 
the Alfa-Romeo. 

How interesting it would be to study the 
efforts of one of our own coachbuilders to 
provide bodies for such cars as the Allard, 
the Aston-Martin or the Healey!) When one 
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compares the rather tight - round - the - hips 
four-seater saloons of the immediate _post- 
war years with the present-day six-seater 
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STRAIGHT-EIGHT 
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bodies, with the passenger load poised between 
the axles and the luggage space in correct 
proportion, there is no doubt that the advances 
in coachwork—even if made possible by modifi- 
cations to the chassis design—in flow-produc- 
tion cars are a most creditable achievement. 
Owing to the relatively limited sales, to a 
specialised market, of such expensive cars as the 
Daimler and the Rolls-Royce, it is only natural 
that the average owner of this type of cat 
should be interested primarily in it as a means 
of luxurious transport, which is probably suffi- 
cient justification for the specialist coach 
builders’ adherence to what has been described 
as the typically British line. It is more difficult, 
however, to understand why no British coach- 
builder has tried to produce a body for the 
Bentley, which, after all, has certain sporting 
characteristics, more similar in appearance to 
the high-speed touring saloons designed by the 
best Continental coachbuilders, and typified by 
the Farina-bodied Bentley that was shown at 
last year’s Paris Salon. On this car, to the 
dismay of the ultra-conservative, the distinctive 
radiator was discarded and the coachbuildet 
redesigned the front end as well as provid 


ing a body. Nevertheless, this coachwork 
attracted more interest than any which has 
till now appeared on the most expensive 
British cars. 

That it is possible to produce a_ really 


beautiful body, without the slightest imitation 
of current Continental trends, is demonstrated 
by the sports-saloon body exhibited by Free- 
stone and Webb on the Daimler Straight Eight. 
While this car retains separate mudguards and 
externally mounted headlamps, it has been 


designed with such care that all radii are inter- 
related; it must be admitted, however, that the 
present sloping convex radiator of the Daimler 
is a great assistance to the body designer 
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INTERNATIONAL TEAM 


The Austin models you’ll see at the Motor Show have all won ‘Atlantic (shown above) and the A125 ‘Sheerline’, together 
honours throughout the world as representatives of the best in with two new Austins — the Ago ‘Atlantic’ Sports Saloon 
British motor car design. We cordially invite all motorists to and the A125 ‘Sheerline’ long wheelbase Limousine — on 
see them — the Ago ‘Devon’, the A70 ‘Hampshire’, the Ago STAND 145, and Austin Marine Engineson STAND 52. 


AUSTIN -you can depend on it! 
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Newly designed coachwork by HOOPER 


on a Rolls-Royce Silver Wraith chassis. Pp 3 R. 


The car illustrated has double door seals for 


excluding dust, and a heat insulated roof. 4 
‘ Wf, ; 
Uncommonty fine coachwork 


A curved windscreen also is embodied. 





BY APPOINTMENT 
MOTOR BODY BUILDERS TO HM THE KING 


Hooper & Company (Coachbuilders) Limited 
may be inspected examples of individually designed 





in whose showrooms at 564, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1, 
carriages On Rolls-Royce, Daimler and Bentley chassis and where selection may be made, both of coachwork and _ chassis 
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The 44 Litre 


The Silent Sports Car BENTLEY 
Mark Vi - Lodge Plugs Ltd., Rugby, England 
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ROUND THE MOTOR SHOW 


MORE EXHIBITS BUT 


% 7 HILE the Motor Show contains many 
\ y more exhibits than it did last year, the 
number of new models is much fewer, as 
most manufacturers have devoted the past year 
to detailed improvement of existing models, 
and still further modernisation of their pro- 
duction methods. Outstanding features are: 
the workmanship of British coachbuilding, 
the beauty of Italian bodywork, and the tech- 
nical interest of the French economy cars. In 
these respects the exhibition is markedly similar 
to that held last year. 

A.C.: Stand 136.—This specialist 2-litre 
British car shows little alteration from the 
models exhibited last year, except in the tidying 
up of detail and in improvements to coachwork. 
While remaining essentially English in appear- 
ance, the car has quite a modern line. The six- 
cylinder engine has an aluminium block, with 
wet cylinder liners, and chain-driven overhead 
camshaft operating the valves. While the body 
is of coachbuilt type, employing an ash frame- 
work, weight has been saved by panelling the 
coachwork in aluminium. The standard of 
finish internally, as one expects on a small- 
production British car, is high; all upholstery is 
leather and the instrument panel and door cap- 
pings are of polished walnut. 

ALFA-ROMEO: Stand 131.—Owing to 
their long run of international racing successes 
the manufacturers of this car have a reputation, 
even with non-motorists, second to none. The 
model shown this year is the 6C, which is avail- 
able in three alternative variations—the touring, 
sports, and super-sports. All have 6-cylinder 
engines of 21% litres, but the number of car- 
buretters and the degree of tune vary. Exces- 
sive power is not extracted from the engine; 
instead, the performance is largely gained by the 
reduction of weight and wind resistance. The 
lines of the bodywork (examples of specialist 
Italian coachwork are shown) cannot fail to 
thrill the motorist, so suggestive are they of a 
car designed to travel far and fast. 

ALLARD: Stand 132.—This manufacturer, 
who has grown considerably from a small begin- 
ning, specialises in the manufacture of high- 
grade sporting cars. In the last speed hill-climb 
before the exhibition opened, an Allard not only 
won the British Hill-Climbing Championship, 
but broke the sports-car record for the hill. The 
present model, which employs a large proportion 
of Ford component parts, enjoys a great reputa- 
tion abroad, as it is probably the best serviced 
sports car, owing to the world-wide service 
offered by the Ford organisation. A vee eight- 
cylinder engine is used, and owing to the low 
weight great acceleration is available. Indepen- 
dent front suspension is employed, and the car 
has remarkable stability and cornering power. 
Moreover, owing to the ample ground clear- 
ance of,7 inches, overseas buyers need not fear 
inconvenience on any of their roads. 

ALVIS: Stand 170.—The design of the 
Alvis has remained unchanged during the post- 
war years, and while neither the technical 
specification nor the appearance agrees with 
present-day trends, there are still many people 
who like just what this car offers. Both the 
wings and the headlamps are _ separately 
mounted. The pushrod-operated overhead- 
valve engine gives a total power output of 65 
b.h.p., for a total car weight of 28 cwt. 

ARMSTRONG-SIDDELEY: Stand 153. 
—The Armstrong was one of the first post-war 
cars to be announced, and the present models 
are different only in detail from those shown at 
last year’s exhibition. The larger 2.3-litre 
engine, previously reserved for export orders, is 
now being fitted to all cars, and the extra power, 
particularly that available at low speeds, will 
make a great difference to the characteristics of 
the car, and will counteract the car’s total 
weight, to which objection has hitherto been 
taken. Independent front suspension is used, 
and the car is available in three alternative 
models, including that rather neglected style, 
the convertible coupé. 

ASTON - MARTIN. : 


Stand 180. — The 


FEWER NEW CARS o 


chassis design of this car is most unusual, con- 
sisting of a built-up framework of rectangular 
steel tubes which, by coming as high as the 
scuttle and the seat squabs, acts also as the body 
framework. Not only is weight saved, but the 
resulting framework is of great rigidity, which 
permits springing of extreme softness to be 
used, without in any way sacrificing stability. 
The front suspension is by trailing links and coil 
springs; the rear is by coils, though a normal 
rear axle is used. This firm have supported 
Continental sports-car racing since the war with 
considerable success, and their outright win of 
the 24 Hours’ Race at Spa, in Belgium, last year 
will be remembered. 

AUSTIN: Stand 145.—Many different 
models are exhibited on the Austin stand, the 
A40, the A70 and A90, and the large Sheerline 
and the Princess. The A90, which has inde- 
pendent suspension and an 88 b.h.p. 2%-litre 
engine, is available in the body style shown last 
year, i.e., a convertible two/four seater, on 
which both hood and windows are electro- 
hydraulically operated, but in addition a very 
Transatlantic-looking saloon is now to be 
offered. While doubtless suitable for the Ameri- 
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on aircraft. The dictum of the Italian coach- 
builders, Superleggera, ‘weight is the enemy, 
and wind resistance the obstacle,’’ has obviously 
been well to the fore in the thoughts of the 
design staff. As the car’s total power output is 
85 b.h.p. for its 23 cwt., it is clear that the per- 
formance will be good, but neither silence nor 
smoothness has been sacrificed. 

BUICK and CADILLAC: Stand 178.— 
Both of these cars, manufactured by General 
Motors Corporation, offer hydraulic automatic 
transmission systems, which render both the 
clutch pedal and the gear lever unnecessary for 
all normal driving, as this can be done with 
accelerator and the brake pedal lever. As on 
most other cars from the U.S.A., the outstanding 
features are the great amount of room for both 
passengers and luggage and the lengths to which 
the manufacturers go to provide the greatest 
possible convenience for both driver and pass- 
engers. The very efficient air conditioning 
systems provided are an example of how this 
should be done. Raising and lowering of the 
convertible tops—on those models that have 
them—is power-operated. 

CHEVROLET and OLDSMOBILE : Stand 
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FAST TOURING 2$-LITRE LAGONDA WITH CONVERTIBLE FOUR-SEATER BODY, 


THE PERFECT TYPE 


can market, this model suffers from an excess of 
glittering ornamentation. The most valuable 
model in the range is in my opinion the A70, a 
2-litre, four/six seater saloon in which comfort, 
performance, and economy have been success- 
fully blended. The Sheerline and Princess 
models represent good value, offering, as they do, 
everything required on the true town carriage. 

BENTLEY : Stand 168.—Examples of this 
quality car can be inspected with ease, as there 
are many examples on the stands of specialist 
coachbuilders, apart from those exhibited by 
the manufacturers themselves. As is only 
natural with an already well-tried car, it has 
been found unnecessary to deviate from the 
previous specification. Especially noteworthy 
is the use of a gearbox-driven servo motor to 
assist in the application of the brakes. The 
whole car has clearly been intended for long- 
distance high-speed touring. Slight variations 
in the suspension can be obtained, depending on 
the type of use to which the owner intends put- 
ting the car. This appears to be a most intelli- 
gent method of dealing with the wide differences 
in motorists’ requirements. 

BRISTOL: Stand 139.—This completely 
post-war model, manufactured by a branch of 
the Bristol Aeroplane Co., is probably the best 
British example of the trend of modern design. 
The aerodynamic bodywork helps to give both 
increased performance and better fuel consump- 
tion, and the construction of the bodywork 
includes details of manufacture previously used 


FOR CONTINENTAL TOURING 


150.—These two cars, like the Buick and 
Cadillac General Motors’ products, are two of the 
lower-priced cars in the U.S.A., and are in many 
ways typical of that country’s cars. Large, 
lightly strained engines are used, which give 
ample power at low engine speeds, and indepen- 
dent front suspension by coil springs isemployed. 
The roominess of the bodywork is a noticable 
feature. 

CHRYSLER: Stand 147.—Here again 
hydraulic automatic transmission is available as 
an extra, and the outstanding feature of both 
models shown, the Windsor and the cheaper 
Plymouth, is the great amount of room pro- 
vided. As on all cars from the U.S.A., the care 
taken in the spring balancing of the bonnet and 
luggage boot lid is worth attention. 

CITROEN: Stand  156.—Although of 
French origin, this car is built in Britain, and 
both models, the Light and the Six, have 
outstanding capabilities. Both are fitted with 
independent suspension, and are driven through 
the front wheels. The car appeared first in the 
middle 'thirties, when it was years ahead of its 
time, and the manufacturers have not found any 
reason to modify the basic design, which has 
been so thoroughly tested by owners through- 
out the world. Front-wheel drive permits the car 
to be built lower without loss of headroom, and 
the floor to be completely flat. 

DAIMLER: Stand 149.—The 36 h.p. 
straight-eight Daimler—the Royal—claims 

(Continued on page 997) 
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immediate attention on this firm’s stand for 
more than one reason. It is the largest and most 
expensive car in the world, but, what is much 
more important, it is also the perfect example 
of a product built by those who believe that 
quality must come first. Employing the 
Daimler fluid flywheel and pre-selective gear- 
box, it gives the simplest driving, excluding 
that provided by the latest hydromatic trans- 
missions developed in the U.S.A. Examples 
can be inspected on the stands of the specialist 
coachbuilders, and one of the outstanding 
bodies is that shown by Freestone and Webb on 


the straight-eight chassis. The reasonably 
priced 2%-litre sports saloon is_ especially 


worthy of examination. 

DELAGE: Stand 135.—This famous 
old French firm, have a world-wide reputa- 
tion, which is largely due to their con- 
tinued participation in international motor 
races, in which this year they have vbtained 
2nd place in the sports car races at Le Mans, Spa 
and Pescara. The feature of greatest interest in 
the car exhibited is the use of the Cotal electric 
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A70, FEATURES OF WHICH 
HAVE DISCARDED, AND ITS CLEAN LINES 


ITTED WITH THE STANDARD STEEL SALOON BODY MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS THEMSELVES 


gearbox, which permits gear changing to bea 
completely foolproof operation and one that can 
be carried our either smoothly for town work, or 
with extreme speed when that is called for. 

DELAHAYE: Stand 175.—This French 
car also employs the Cotal electro-magnetic 
gearbox, which, in conjunction with the low 
weight of 23 cwt. and a total power output of 
between 130 and 150 b.h.p., depending on the 
particular model, makes the car’s performance 
extremely good. The bodywork shown is a very 
good example of current French style. 

DODGE: Stand 146.—Yet another 
example of the typically American car, in which 
great passenger space and a large slow-turning 
engine are provided. In view of the low first 
cost of cars like this, and the equally low cost of 
petrol in the U.S.A., it gives very efficient trans- 
port. 

F.I.A.T.: Stand 141.—All three models 
from this famous Italian works are shown—the 
little 500, the 1100, and the larger 1500. The 
500 model will be remembered from before the 
war, when it made so many friends among 
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British motorists. It has now been fitted with a 
new overhead-valve engine, which has improved 
the performance, but without losing the economy 
for which the car was so popular. Also shown is 
the 1100 S., the sports version of the 1100 c.c. 
model, fitted with characteristic Italian coach- 
work by Farina, while the 500 model is exhibi- 
ted with a dainty station wagon body, although 
for such a small car the Italian name of Giar- 
diniera seems more suitable. 

FORD: Stand 169.—Only the British 
manufactured cars are shown on this stand— 
the large V8 Pilot, and the smaller Anglia and 
Prefect models. True to tradition, the Fords 
built in this country are primarily utilitarian 
and practical, and the mere following of fashion 
does not enter into their design. No change has 
been made in the basic design, and, as always, 
the extremes of comfort, refinement, or perform- 
ance have not been permitted to interfere with 
day-to-day practicability. Having the benefit 
of the world-wide Ford service organisation, 
these are probably the cheapest cars to maintain 
in the world. 

FRAZER-NASH : Stand 138.—Whatever 
its body styles, and whatever its degree of 
performance, the Frazer-Nash is always a 
sporting car. The fastest model—all are fitted 
with 2-litre six-cylinder engines—gives 120 
b.h.p., and as the total car weight of the Le 
Mans model is about 15 cwt., the performance 
can be imagined. In competition this year one 
of these cars has done well, making a great 
impression on Continental spectators at Le Mans, 
and better still in the Italian races, the Giro di 
Sicilia and the Mille Miglia. The engines for this 
car are manufactured by the Bristol company, 
a guarantee of their excellence. 

HEALEY : Stand 165.—The engine used 
on this specialist British car is a super-tuned 
version of the Riley 2% litre which gives over 
100 b.h.p. A very rigid frame is used and inde- 
pendent front suspension gives stability and 
comfort—two qualities which in earlier times 
were considered incompatible. As evidence of 
its performance, the Healey covered over 100 
miles in an hour last year under the observation 
of the A.C. de France at Montlhéry and, as I 
was present, I can bear witness to the car’s 
stability during the test. It can now be obtained 
in the Silverstone version, a model produced 
primarily for those interested in competitive 
motoring, as well as in the previously known 
saloon and roadster models. 

HILLMAN : Stand 162.—The only change 
on the Hillman Minx has been a slight increase 
in engine capacity, but that is only reasonable, 
as last year’s model represented such a great 
stride forward in this car. Independent suspen- 
sion is used, and the new body has the dual 
advantages of improved appearance and greater 
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internal width. Luggage space also is greater 
than one was accustomed to on the small family 
car. The Minx can also be obtained with a 
drop-head coupé body. 

HOTCHKISS: Stand 177.—This, a pro- 
duct of one of the older French manufacturers, 
is one of the more conservative French cars, and 
in many ways has the appearance of being more 
English than French. Independent suspension 
is used, and the primary feature of the car, like 
that of many French models, is ability to cruise 
at high speeds for extended periods. For many 
years the Hotchkiss has won the arduous Monte 
Carlo Rally outright, which is sufficient evidence 
of its reliability. 

HUDSON: Stand 164.—Probably the best 
looking of all American cars, the Hudson is in 
many ways a most advanced design. The 
chassis and body framework are integrally con- 
structed, with certain sections of the frame 
passing up to act as door pillars and as the frame 
for the roof itself. The most unusual feature of 
the car is the way in which the main side mem- 
bers pass outside the rear wheels, a method of 
construction which permits the full width to be 
used for carrying passengers; the floor also can 
be completely flat. As on other cars from the 
U.S.A., some form of automatic hydraulic 
transmission is available as an extra. 

HUMBER: Stand 160.—The greatest inter- 
est on the Humber stand is being taken in the 
latest Humber Hawk, for, though this car was 
introduced at last year’s show, it has not been 
seen sufficiently by British motorists to be well 
known. The weight has been reduced to 3 cwt. 
below that of the earlier Hawk, with a conse- 
quent improvement in the power/weight ratio 
of almost 13 per cent. This has been achieved 
by a completely new chassis, which has also 
enabled the passenger space to be increased. 
Independent suspension is used, and a hypoid 
bevel rear axle, which in conjunction with the 
use of a steering-column-mounted gear lever has 
practically eradicated the usual transmission 
tunnel. The other models shown are the larger 
Super Snipe, Pullman and Imperial saloons. 

JAGUAR: Stand 172.—It will be recalled 
that one of the surprises of last year’s show was 
the re-entry by Jaguars to the sports-car field, 
and since then they have proved the perform- 
ance of their new car. A standard Jaguar, 
driven on the Ostend motor road, and running 
on pump petrol, was timed at 132.6 m.p.h., 
which gives the car the right to be called the 
world’s fastest production car. In addition, at 
the recent production car race at Silverstone 
Jaguars filled the first two places and also made 
the fastest lap of the race. The distinctive 
appearance of the saloon cars in the range is 
partially due to the skilful retention of the 
traditional radiator. On all models independent 
suspension is employed. 

JENSEN : Stand 161.—This small-produc- 
tion firm have changed, owing to production 
difficulties, from their previously announced 
straight-eight engine to a pushrod-operated 
overhead-valve six-cylinder. They retain the 
previous style of saloon body, but have added a 
new lighter model intended primarily for high- 
speed touring. 





BIRD’S-EYE-VIEW OF THE OPEN MORRIS MINOR, 
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COACHWORK PROJECTED FOR THE 
THE CHASSIS OF WHICH IS 


JOWETT: Stand 151.—This company 
have strengthened their range by adding to 
their still advanced Javelin saloon a de luxe 
model, and a light, fast-touring model, the 
latter of which is shown in chassis form only. 
This fast-touring model is of particular interest, 
as the design and development work on it have 
been done by the chief engineer of E.R.A., Ltd., 
who previously held the same position with 
Auto-Union and Cisitalia. This car, for which 
a suggested body design is illustrated here, 
should, at the chassis price of £495, deserve 
great success. It is refreshing to note that 
Jowetts, who showed courage in launching their 
advanced Javelin model, should give this addi- 
tional evidence of their intention to advance 
still further. 

LAGONDA: Stand 179.—This car, which 
has been undergoing serious development work 
since its inception, offers an advanced specifica- 
tion, as all four wheels are independently 
sprung. The engine is a six-cylinder of 214-litre 
capacity, which gives a power output of over 
100, making a maximum speed of over 90 
m.p.h. possible, but the most interesting feature 
of the car is the advantages gained by the 
expensive form of suspension employed. The 
quality of the ride over roads of any type is 
probably second to none, and yet this has been 
achieved without loss of stability or safety in 
cornering at high speeds. 

LANCHESTER: Stand 157.—The Lan- 
chester is the only 10-h.p. car to employ a fluid 
fly-wheel and pre-selective gearbox, which makes 
it the easiest car of its power to drive for those 
nervous of gear changing. A new model is 
shown with a coach-built saloon body, and an 
interesting exhibit is a working model of the 
Daimler transmission system used. Although 
it is one of the smoothest and quietest of small 
cars, performance has not been neglected 
in it. 

LANCIA: Stand 182.—This old-estab- 
lished Italian firm show both their Ardea and 
Aprilia models. The Lancia, one of the largest- 
selling cars in Italy and other Continental 
countries, has built up an unusual reputation 


me rr cms he piace cts: ot 
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SHOWING THE ADVANTAGE 


OF BUILDING THE BODY OUT TO THE FULL WIDTH OF THE CHASSIS 


NEW FAST-TOURING JOWETT, ONLY 
EXHIBITED AT THE SHOW 


owing to its ability to stand up to continued 
flat-out driving over the worst possible roads. 
Naturally, independent suspension is employed. 
Lancia were the first firm in the world to 
employ the now popular integral construction, 
which has helped to reduce the weight of their 
cars, whose clean and functional appearance is 
noteworthy. 

LEA-FRANCIS: Stand 176.—This rela- 
tively small-production firm have recently 
announced the addition of a 214-litre car to 
their existing range. They retain the English 
line on all their models, with their distinctive 
radiator and separate mudguards. The standard 
of internal finish is high, and a pleasant impres- 
sion of typically English workmanship is created. 

LINCOLN: Stand 143.—The exhibits on 
this stand include the Lincoln, Mercury, and 
the American Ford—which shows many differ- 
ences from the cars produced in the Ford com- 
pany’s English factory at Dagenham. The 
Lincoln is one of the high-class cars of the 
American industry, and it is interesting to note 
the differences between it and our own quality 
cars—differences dictated usually by produc- 
tion methods, as even the highest quality car in 
the U.S.A. is cheap compared with our Daimler 
or Rolls-Royce. 

M.G.: Stand 154.—In addition to the well- 
known open sports models, which have earned 
such fame on the American market, the 11%4- 
litre saloon is shown. This car, a true quality 
small car, is intended for economy family 
motoring where first cost is not the prime factor. 
While the car itself is not cheap as prices go 
to-day, its day-to-day running costs and relia- 
bility are such that true economy is provided. 
The standard of finish is high for these utili- 
tarian days. 

MORGAN : Stand 134.—This still success- 
ful economy car remains almost unchanged in 
basic specification, partly because its manufac- 
turers were one of the first to employ indepen- 
dent suspension, and the simple and effective 
design, proved over the years, has remained 
unchanged. It is obtainable in both touring and 
closed bodies and has achieved many successes 
in the hands of enthusiastic private ownérs. 

MORRIS: Stand 167.—As last year, the 
greatest interest on this stand is in the Morris 
Minor, which was then hailed as the car of the 
show. Indeed, one sees little reason to reduce 
this praise. Employing independent suspen- 
sion—the first Morris to do so—and integral 
construction, the car has, during the past year, 
done what was envisaged, namely, given British 
and foreign motorists a new conception of what 
economy motoring can be. Steering-column 
gear levers are fitted to the larger Morris models, 
the 14 and the 6, both of which have indepen- 
dent suspension. In the hands of private owners 
the petrol consumption of these cars is very 
good. 

PACKARD: Stand 181.—One of the 
higher-class cars from the U.S.A., and certainly 
one of the better-looking, the Packard uses 
also a system of hydraulically operatei auto- 
matic transmission which renders both the gear 
lever and the clutch pedal unnecessary, thus 
making driving as simple as possible. As on all 

(Continued on page 1001) 
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ROVER 


Hi, Mew 


The Rover engineers are more concerned 


with 
fashion, and their coachwork designs which 


with high engineering quality than 


have proved themselves highly satisfactory in 
practical use have been retained until there 
was some real purpose in changing them. 
Now, however, the cumulative effect of the 
mechanical improvements of the years since 
the war, calls for a car completely redesigned 
to enable them to be incorporated. Here, 
therefore, is the new Rover ‘75’, with all the 
basic qualities which are associated with its 
name—silence of running, quality of mechani- 
cal and coachwork finish, and lightness of 
control—plus the fruits of ten years’ wartime 
in fine automobile 


and p¢ ystwar progress 


engineering. 


— 


CVveT Seventy ive 
¢ 


SAFER 

A lower and wider body with corresponding improve- 
ment in road holding. The wide one-piece windscreen 
curves back to the raked front pillars, and together with 
the sloped bonnet and lower radiator gives a much wider 
field of vision. 
FASTER 

The remarkable Rover 75 engine is the basis of the new 
power unit, but has a new light alloy cylinder head giving 
increased power and economy. Its efficiency is further 
improved by the low wind resistance of the new body 
design. Low centre of gravity and improved suspension give 
appreciably faster cornering and increased average speed. 
MORE COMFORTABLE 

Despite its lower overall height, the new Rover 75 gives 
more room from floor to roof. Much greater elbow room 
too. The deep sprung bench type front seat takes three 
and the gear change lever is moved to the steering column. 
Rear passengers ride well forward of the rear axle. 

Improved built-in heating and ventilation system enables 
temperature to be exactly controlled over a wide range. 
MORE ECONOMICAL 

Although it has a brilliant performance, the Rover 75 
engine uses considerably less petrol than units of similar 
size. The new aluminium cylinder head and_ built-in 
manifold are largely responsible, and the low wind resist- 
ance of the car contributes to exceptionally low petrol 
consumption. 

Maintenance costs are reduced by the elimination of 
chassis lubrication, and the new coachwork is exceptionally 
easy to keep clean. 


ROVER 
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COMPANY LTD, SOLTHULL 


BIRMINGHAM, 
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DELAHAYE DELAGE 


SELBORNE (MAYFAIR) LTD 


(Sole Concessionnaires) 
GREAT BRITAIN - THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA - — ‘THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


82 PARK STREET. LONDON. W.I 


AND AT BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, NEW YORK, PARIS and THE HAGUE 








The sun is shining, the road is clear and you drive along at a carefree 80 miles an hour. A glimpse, 
as you pass, of a car nosing its way out of a drive.... . then—only a few seconds and a few 
hundred yards further on—another glimpse of that same car as it leaps past you to vanish out of sight. 


That’s ACCELERATION!....... That’s DELAHAYE! 


High season in London... . . the Opera... .. a Ball. From a car of unusual distinction 
alights its exquisitely dressed, beautifully coiffured owner. 


That's ELEGANCE!............ That's DELAGE! 





Sole Concessionnaires for Scotland 


SELBORNE (GLASGOW) LTD. 


i igs Sole Distributors for East Sussex, Kent and Essex Sole Distributors for West Sussex, Surrey and Hampshire 
Sole Distributors for Scotland : 
**PROSSERS OF GLASGOW ” PIPPBROOK GARAGES LTD. PANTILES SERVICE GARAGE 
IWELL LA WW A. 
ss lanai ae mages en See LONDON ROAD, DORKING, SURREY PORTSMOUTH ROAD, BURPHAM, SURREY 
ervice Station 


113 ST. GEORGES ROAD, GLASGOW C.3 





INTERNATIONAL MOTOR EXHIBITION 
The Delahaye Cars are on show on Stand No. 175 and the first Delage Cars to be imported since 1939 are on show on Stand No. 135. 








Eminence 
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Constructed by competent craftsmen of long standing, incorporating the finest materials, this excellent coachwork— 
needless to say—is designed exclusively by 


STAND FREE 
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No. 118 MOTOR BODY BUILDERS, AGENTS AND ENGINEERS 
Tel: FULham 5500 101-103 BRENTFIELD ROAD 
EARLS COURT WILLESDEN N.W.10 _ teteptones: excar 6671/23 Telegrams: Freestoweb, Harles, London 
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ca 5 from America, the great amount of room 
a\ vilable for the passengers is impressive. 
PANHARD & LEVASSOR: Stand 166.— 
This firm, one of the oldest in the industry, 
ag. in show their Dyna-Panhard, an example of 
the present day French economy car. As front- 
wheel drive is used from the twin-cylinder air- 
cooled engine of 610 c.c., it has been possible to 
provide a completely flat floor, and exceptional 
n view of the chassis dimensions—passenger 
space. These little cars are capable of 60 m.p.h. 
and in normal use have done from 45 to 50 miles 
per gallon. Although an air-cooled engine is 
used, the standard of silence is comparable with 
many 8 h.p. cars of conventional design. 
PEUGEOT : Stand 140.—This French fac- 
tory show their successful medium-sized model 
203. which is rapidly increasing in popularity on 
the Continent. This car employs independent 
suspension at the front; the rear springing is by 
helical springs, which give a very soft and 
comfortable ride—even over Belgian pavé— 
without any sacrifice of stability and control. 
While modern in line and general appearance, 


A FINE EXAMPLE OF THE COACHBUILDER’S ART 
STRAIGHT-EIGHT DAIMLER CHASSIS 


the car retains sufficient individuality to be liked. 
Although it is of modest dimensions four doors 
are fitted, and, what a blessing, a sliding roof. 

PONTIAC: Stand 137.—Another product 
of the General Motors Corporation, the Pon- 
tiac, in common with so many cars from the 
U.S.A., appears to have been cast almost in the 
same mould, and offers almost the same speci- 
fication and performance as its American com- 
petitors. 

RENAULT : Stand 158.—These cars, which 
like the Panhard are ultra-economy ones, can 
now be seen in hundreds on the roads of the 
Continent as they are poured out of the State- 
controlled factory. The 720 c.c. engine is fitted 
at the rear in what would usually be the luggage 
space, and a surprising amount of room for 
passengers is provided. A large proportion of 
the available power is provided at low engine 
speeds, and the fuel consumption is between 
45 and 50 m.p.g. Independent suspension is 
used, and it is only on very bumpy roads that 
the rear-mounted engine can be felt. 

RILEY : Stand 174.—Both models of the 
Riley—1¥% and 2% litre—remain unchanged 
except in minor details, and this is not sur- 
prising in view of their success. Both employ 
independent front suspension, and in appearance 
as well as specification are very similar. A three- 
seater sports-tourer is also available, and the 
specially tuned engine gives over 100 b.h.p. 
The bodywork remains unchanged, and the 
Riley is now one of the few cars with separate 
radiator, lamps, and mudguards. Internal 
improvements to the bodywork increase driver’s 
and passengers’ comfort. 


ROLLS-ROYCE: Stand 173.—The pro- 
ducts of Rolls-Royce can be inspected on many 
stands, other than the Rolls-Royce one, for 
the chassis is extensively used by the leading 
specialist coachbuilders. The Rolls, like the 
Bentley, is fitted with brakes which are power- 
assisted by a _ gearbox-driven servo motor, 
which provides greater braking effort for a given 
pedal pressure. The brakes themselves are of 
the hydro-mechanical type. Front suspension is 
by helical springs, permitting independent 
movement to the wheels; the rear suspension 
is by long semi-elliptic springs; and the suspen- 
sion, all round, is assisted by hydraulic dampers 
and an anti-sway bar at the front. 

ROVER : Stand 152.—Although the Rovers 
appear with completely re-styled bodywork, the 
feature of greatest interest in them is the new 
engine, which was introduced last year. In this 
the method of valve operation gives a most 
compact and efficient combustion space, while 
at the same time permitting most adequate 
cooling, particularly of the hottest areas round 
the exhaust valve and seating. The new body- 


SEEN IN 


work, which may receive a mixed reception 
from regular Rover users, appears to have been 
influenced more by Transatlantic than by 
Continental styles. From the practical angle its 
best feature is the way in which all seating 
has been centralised between the axles, thus 
giving a more comfortable ride on uneven roads. 

SINGER : Stand 171.—This firm continue 
with their open roadster model, but have now 
provided a four-speed gearbox, which should 
have the effect of greatly improving the car’s 
performance. The greatest interest is being 
taken in the new 1%%-litre saloon, which was 
announced last year, and has, while production 
was getting under way, been subjected to 
intensive testing and development on the roads 
of the Continent—testing much more valuable 
than any amount in Britain. Independent 
suspension is used, and by building the body out 
to the full chassis width, the designers have 
made it possible to carry six people if necessary. 
The car has clean lines, and ornamentaticn has 
been wisely avoided. 

STANDARD: Stand 144.—The Standard 
Vanguard, which was one of the centres of 
interest at last year’s show, continues to draw 
attention. The manufacturers have succeeded 
in combining the qualities demanded by overseas 
buyers, while at the same time retaining the 
capabilities which enthusiastic drivers every- 
where demand. Although the engine is of only 
2 litres capacity, the reasonable weight and the 
very good independent suspension make this 
one of the fastest cross-country cars available. 
While the springing is soft enough to satisfy the 
most exacting, the cornering and high-speed 
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stability are of the best. The Triumph Roadster, 
which is shown on Stand 142, is now fitted with 
the Vanguard engine and transmission, with 
consequent saving in production costs. 


STUDEBAKER : Stand 163.—While there 
are certainly various opinions about the appear- 
ance of the Studebaker, which has obviously 
influenced certain British manufacturers, there 
can be no two opinions regarding certain 
features of the car. The manner in which the 
passenger seats are grouped between the axles 
increases comfort on bumpy roads considerably. 
A feature which could be copied is the excellent 
air-conditioning arrangements. 


SUNBEAM-TALBOT: Stand 159.—The 
80 and 90 models are continued without much 
change, even to the retention of semi-elliptic 
springing. As the chasis dimensions, and in 
fact the bodywork, is similar on both models, 
the purchaser has only to decide how much 
performance he requires. These cars are note- 
worthy for the thought that has been used in 
arranging equipment for the driver’s convenience. 





SALOON BY HOOPER ON A 


TRIUMPH: Stand 142.—This company 
exhibit both the Roadster and the razor-edged 
saloon, but most interest is being taken in the 
new Mayflower model. This is intended to offer 
the public a small car in which economy of 
running is allied with equipment not usually 
to be found on small cars. In appearance the 
car resembles a scaled-down version of the 
larger razor-edged saloon, but with the body 
extended over the wheels so as to become 0° the 
enveloping type. At the moment the price is not 
known, so that it is difficult to say into which 
price range it is likely to fall. 

VAUXHALL: Stand 148.—This factory 
again show their 12 h.p. and 18 h.p. models, 
with only detail changes to the original specifi- 
cations. Although these models offer better 
performance than the firm’s earlier ones, this 
has been achieved with a decrease in petrol con- 
sumption. The Velox—the 18 h.p. model—is 
actually capable of better fuel consumption 
figures than the 14 h.p., which it supersedes. 
Both can still be recognised as Vauxhalls, as 
the manufacturers have retained the distinctive 
separate radiator. 

WOLSELEY: Stand 155.—No radical 
changes have been made to either the 4/50 or 
6/80 models previously seen. Last year Wolseley 
changed to independent suspension, the type 
employing wishbones and torsion bars, and this 
system is retained. While the cars have been 
given slightly softer lines, the well-known 
radiator has been retained as a separate entity. 
The system of suspension used, although new to 
this make, had been previously tested on other 
products of the Nuffield organisation. 
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. 
Sutroducing 
THE WHITLEY 


A four-door saloon, with ample room without the external appearance of an unduly large car. The 
semi razor-edged style is both smart and practical. The front seat is of the single-bench type, with 
folding arm rest. Altogether a luxurious motor car in the best Armstrong Siddeley tradition 


Price £975. Purchase tax £271.11.8d. 
At the Motor Show, Sept. 28 to Oct. 8. Stand 153. 


ARMSTRON G SIDDELEW 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD * COVENTRY * WARWICKS ¢ Member of the Hawker Siddeley Group 








The 
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FOURTEEN 


The Enthusiasts Motor Car 





Fast cornering is a feature of the ALVIS Fourteen perform- 
ance. The car holds the road beautifully at speed; without 


roll or sway, and the feeling of confidence engendered by only Ar atid or 
ample power, the ability to steer over a sixpence and the 
knowledge that the brakes are powerful and suspension well 


balanced is an aid to better and more enjoyable driving —anc when the days of “* Pool petrol only ” are over, 
é you will find once more that—you can be sure of Shell. 





STAND 170 at the Motor Show, Earls Court 


ALVIS LIMITED » COVENTRY - ENGLAND 
FOURTEEN 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SWARMING OF 
MOSQUITOES 


{1X,—In our garden we have many 
S ld trees—chestnuts and others—of 
great height. The other evening my 
husband and I were walking round at 
dusk, when we noticed that from the 
highest point of one what looked like 
a thin spiral of smoke was rising, and 
were amazed to see the same phenome- 
non from other trees, the spirals being 
from 12 to 20 feet in height. 

On examining them through 
binoculars we found the apparently 
smoking columns consisted of hun- 
dreds of buzzing mosquitoes, of wiich 
there is at present a perfect plague in 
this district. It would be of interest to 
know if this is a commonly observed 
occurrence and how it is explained. 
May Tosin, Melvyne, Malone Park, 
Belfast. 

[The function of these swarms of 
mosquitoes, which are a feature of the 
insects’ lives in autumn, is still un- 
known. It used to be thought that 
they were closely connected with 
mating. Those who have studied the 
matter recently, however, say that 
the female does not enter the swarm, 
and suggest that its purpose is to mix 
up the males from different breeding- 
places, though with what object is not 
certain.—ED. ] 


A QUAIL IN 
NORTHUMBERLAND 
Sir,—I think it may be of interest 
to record that on September 14, 
when walking up a field of roots for 
partridges near Hebron, Northumber- 
land, I flushed a quail, which flew the 
length of the field and settled among 
some potatoes. The bird could not be 
roused again, but it is well known 
that quail sit very tight after 
having once been flushed. The bird, in 
the course of its brief flight, uttered 
the characteristic dactylic call. The 
gun next to me, who also saw it, 
had shot quail extensively in India and 
was thus able to corroborate the 

identification. 

The last record that I can find 
of the appearance of this bird in 
Northumberland is in Abel Chapman’s 
book, Bird Life of the Borders. 
Here he states that his uncle shot 
a quail at Eshott on September 
22, 1870. Eshott lies approximately 
three miles due north ef Hebron. 

There may, of course, have been 
re-occurrences since 1870; in fact I 
think it most likely, but at the same 
time I feel that the appearance of 
quail in this county is sufficiently 
rare to merit its mention.—HENRY 
TEGNER, East Riding, Morpeth, North- 
umberland, 


FLYING CHILDERS 


S1r,—I enclose a copy of a print that 
may be of interest to your readers. 
This is evidently one of the first 
coloured prints of a racehorse pro- 
duced, as the colour is contemporary 
and imprinted. 

The print is dated June 21, 1740, 
and was published by John Cheny, 
who seems to be the man who pro- 
duced the first Racing Calendar in 
1727. The artist is evidently James 
Seymour. The companion print of 
Fox, published September 26, 1741, is 
almost a replica of Childers, except for 
colour markings. But it is also 
interesting in that this horse’s great- 
great-dam, Old Bald Peg, isan ancestor 
of this year’s Derby winner, and 
was bred by the old Lord General 
Fairfax, which takes us back to some- 
where near Cromwell’s time. Fox died 
aged 23 years in 1738. There is no 
trace of these prints in Frank Siltzer’s 
The Story of British Sporting Prints. 

—E. M. ALEXANDER, The Green Man, 
Highmoor, Henley-on-Thames, Oxon. 

[In 1740 John Cheny, editor of the 
Racing Calendar, issued. proposals for 
the publication of portraits of thirty- 
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six famous racehorses, which were to 
be sold to subscribers “either in 
prints, water colours or oil.’”’ The 
prints had a border of descriptive text, 
and those portraits which were 
ordered to be executed in water 
colours or oils were apparently care- 
fully mounted in the appropriate 
space within this border over the print. 
Among the first subjects were the 
Duke of Devonshire’s three celebrated 
thoroughbreds, Childers, Scar and 
Basto, after paintings by James Sey- 
mour (1702-1752). Without doubt 
these were some of the earliest race- 
horse portraits to be published in 
colours. 

Childers, a son of the Darley 
Arabian, who died in 1741 in his 
twenty-seventh year, earned the so- 
briquet of Flying Childers from his 


that the bee emits acetyl choline and 
histomine. Work is still proceeding on 
the wasp, but its sting is believed to 
be some form of tox albumen. 
GERALD CONNERY, 76, Derby Lane, 
Stoneycroft, Liverpool, 13. 


CHILDREN’S PONIES 


S1r,—From C aptain Charles Struben’s 
letter in your issue of September 9 it 
is clear that he favours in children’s 
ponies the miniature thoroughbred, 
and he refers to the statement made 
by Major John Board in his article 
Horse Show Prospects, which you pub- 
lished in your issue of June 3. In that 
article the latter wrote that he would 
be a bold judge who in the show ring 
would favour a genuine native pony to 
the miniature thoroughbred. In fact, 


flatness in children’s ponies is over- 
done in the show ring. I have judged 
thousands of ponies of both types and 
ridden hundreds of them, and I am not 
in favour of this insistence on the 
shoulder which has almost no covering 
but skin. 

I cannot agree with 
Struben when he says that the 
thoroughbred is usually more intelli- 
gent than the native-bred pony; that 
is the reverse of my experience. I have 
no great opinion of the intelligence of 
horses and ponies, but I think it stands 
to reason that a thoroughbred which 
is foaled and reared in a paddock, and 
stands the best part of its life in 
stables, cannot compete with the 
native pony, whose life compels it to 
develop a certain amount of intelli- 
gence in order to hold its own with 
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A COLOUR-PRINT OF FLYING CHILDERS FROM THE PAINTING BY JAMES SEYMOUR. 


9 st. 2 lb. over the Round Course at 
Newmarket against Betty Brown and 
Almanzor, he was judged by the Dukes 
of Devonshire and Rutland to have 
attained at one point a speed of nearly 
a mile a minute. 

In addition to portraits by James 
Seymour, others of this great sprinter 
were painted by John Wootton and 
Peter Tillemans. He was also the sub- 
ject of many inn signs.—ED.] 


WASP STINGS 
S1r,—With reference to Colonel Har- 
ris’s letter in your issue of Septem- 
ber 9, he is in error when he states that 
it is the bee which injects formic acid. 

Recent research shows that 
neither the bee nor the wasp injects 
this substance, and it is now known 


See letter Flying Childers 
have, I think I am right in saying, 
put native ponies above thorough- 
bred or thoroughbred type ponies at 
the International and Dunster shows. 
This must have pleased Major Board. 

Under five headings Captain 
Struben ranges his reasons why the 
thoroughbred is superior to the native, 
and I agree that the former’s paces are 
more smooth and easy. He is right, 
too, when he says that the head 
carriage of the thoroughbred is more 
gay and flexible; at any rate it is 
more flexible, though for gaiety and 
intelligent outlook the thoroughbred 
cannot compare for a moment with 
the Welsh Mountain Pony. 

It is true that many native ponies 
are broad just in front of the saddle, 
but in my opinion the insistence on 


1740 


Hisstatement that the ‘‘thorough- 
bred pony is generally of bolder spirit 
and less likely to get scared and 
panic’’ I find hard to believe. This is 
a question of personal opinion, but | 
cannot see on what possible basis he 
makes this statement. The blood of 
the thoroughbred may make the pony 
a little bolder, but I doubt whether 
this is a virtue in a child’s pony, and 
surely the tendency of the thorough- 
bred to become far too easily excited 
is so generally recognised that he is 
not looked upon with favour as a 
child’s pony, which leads me to the 
final paragraph of Captain Struben’s 
letter. 

He writes that thoroughbreds for 
children ‘‘must not be allowed to get 
too full of oats,”’ particularly very 
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AN EEL NIBBLING A PIECE 
IN A SOMERSET 


See letter 


young ones. Inferentially he says that 
you can fill them up with oats, but not 
too full, and be careful if the pony is 
to carry very young children. Oats 
should never be fed to ponies except in 
very exceptional circumstances, and I 
would say never to thoroughbred type 
ponies, and it is because I recognise 





THE ROUND HOUSE AT SHENLEY, 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
See letter: A Village Lock-Up 


the danger of that last paragraph that 
I have written this letter. Oats have 
the same effect on ponies as alcohol 
has on humans. I need not stress the 
danger to the child rider.—R. S. 
SUMMERHAYS, 30 Arterberry Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W.20. : 


A VILLAGE LOCK-UP 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a 
rare form of the old-fashioned lock-up 
or village cage at Shenley, Hertford- 
shire. It isknown asthe Round House, 
owing to its shape, and over the two 
windows, which admit a minimum of 
light and air, are inscriptions as fol- 
lows: 

Do well and fear not. 

Be sober, be vigilant. 


The round house served the 
useful purpose of air-raid shelter 
during the last war.—E. J., S.W.2. 


TAME EELS 

Sir,—In a little stream which runs 
through our garden we have eight eels 
of various sizes between one and a 
half and three feet in length. They 
all come regularly and take food from 
my hand, sometimes sniffing imme- 
diately above and below the bait, and 
occasionally rubbing their mouths up 
and down my fingers before finding 
the piece of kipper I hold. There may 
be half a dozen people on the bank 
watching them but they remain quite 
unconcerned. 

I enclose a photograph showing 
an eel nibbling a piece of fish tied to 
a stiing. Several times in succession 


OF FISH TIED TO A STRING 
GARDEN STREAM 


: Tame Eels 


I have pulled an eel half out of the 
water before it dropped off.—JouHN H. 
VicKErRS, Minehead, Somerset. 


THE HOME OF 
ADMIRAL HAWKE 
S1rR,—You may be interested to see 
this old engraving of Hawke House, 
at Sunbury-on- 
Thames, Middlesex, a 


building that _ still 
exists. It was. the 
home of the famous 


Admiral, Lord Hawke, 
who won the battle of 
Quiberon Bay. His son 
married Cassandra, 
daughter of Sir Edward 
Turner, M.P. for Ox- 
ford, and I have a por- 
trait of her with her 
two brothers, Sir 
Gregory Page-Turner 
and John Turner, 
who changed his name 
to Dryden. 


The Turners also 
had a house at Sunbury, 
and I wonder if any of 
your readers can tell 
me if it still exists. 
From a painting of the 
house which my father 
had I think it might be 
the one recently occu- 
pied by the late Lady 
Higgins. The first 
mention I have of the 
house is when John 
Turner was living there 
about 1685, or possibly later. His wife 
was still there in 1737. She was the 
daughter of Nicholas Caplin, of Great 
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Stanmore. In the London Evening 
Post of July 9, 1737, it is stated that 
“‘she was said at the time of her death 
to be possessed of the greatest fortune 
of any private lady in the kingdom.” 


She was the great-grandmother of 
Cassandra, Lady Hawke.—FRANCES 


H. PaGe-TuRNER, 21, Leonard Court, 
Edwardes Square, W.8. 


IN MEMORY OF A 
FAITHFUL HOUND 
Sir,—You may like to add to the 
numerous photographs of attractive 
inn signs you have published this one 
of a sign at Beddgelert, on the borders 
of Carnarvonshire and Merioneth, 
commemorating the alleged demon- 
stration of fidelity by TLlewellyn’s 
hound, Gelert, whose grave tradition- 
ally exists near by.—KEITH 
McCatt, The Vicarage, Old Bosham, 

neay Chichester, Sussex. 


RAVAGES OF THE ELM 
BEETLE 
Srr,—It is past my understanding why 
none of the bodies who are responsible 
in such matters has taken stringent 
measures about the prevention of dis- 
ease in elm trees. 

This disease, known most com- 
monly as elm beetle disease, is no slow 
worker, especially in hot, dry weather 
such as we have just experienced. The 
recent war drew heavily on our stocks 
of home-grown timber, and I feel it is 
a shame that they should be further 
depleted by the beetle. 

The disease is first evident to 
casual observers when a branch, or 
branches, die off near the top of the 
tree. The rest follows quickly. The 
remaining portion of the bough dies 
off and gradually the disease spreads 
down the trunk, the bark falling off, 
and beetle holes are evident on closer 
inspection. 

On a journey to Worcester from 
London I was shocked to see the num- 
ber of trees suffering. Cannot it be 
made compulsory for all badly affected 
trees to be cut down and burnt? Trees 
in the first stages of destruction could 
be treated by one of the large contract 
spraying services.—J. HuaaIns, 36, 
Northwick Close, Worcester. 


A CRITIC OF THE 
SPARROW-HAWK 
Str,—Mr. Arnold Benington, having 
based his defence of sparrow-hawks 
(September 9) on the unconvincing 
plea that they act ‘‘as a natural check 
on many small birds that, at certain 
seasons, are a pest to farmers and 
market gardeners,’’ thereupon pro- 
ceeds to show that almost half their 


total diet consists of song thrushes ar 
blackbirds. The other half—mainly 
it appears, chaffinches and green 
finches—may not be entirely blameless, 
though even they probably more tha 

offset any damage they may do by th: 
vast number of garden insect pest 


they destroy during the _ breedin 
season. As to blackbirds and thrushe 
however, their destruction of snail 


and slugs should alone be enough t 
entitle them to be considered amon 
the best friends of the farmer ary 
market gardener, quite apart from the 





INN SIGN AT BEDDGELERT, 
NORTH WALES 


See letter : In Memory of a Faithful Hound 


enormous number of other garden 
pests they destroy. 

No, I am afraid the sparrow- 
hawk deserves his reputation, and his 
numbers, owing to lack of game- 
keepers, are increasing. — EDWARD J. 
BoosEy, Brambletye, Keston, Kent. 

[We forwarded Mr. Boosey’s 
letter to Mr. Benington, who writes 
as follows :—It is well-known that all 
animals (birds included) have some 
natural check. If this is removed or 
absent, the species concerned often 
increases alarmingly, and may become 
a serious pest by changing its diet to 
some form of human food. As I tried 
to show in my recent article, the 
sparrow-hawk constitutes a natural 
check to many small birds, chiefly 
blackbirds, thrushes, greenfinches and 
chaffinches. If it were too much 
reduced in numbers, the subsequent 

(Continued on page 1007) 
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AN OLD ENGRAVING OF ADMIRAL HAWKE’S HOUSE AT SUNBURY-ON-THAMES 


See letter : The Home of Admiral Hawke 
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At § or 95 m.p.h. the 3} litre Jaguar heralds its approach with the merest 
whisper, and in the deep-seated comfort of its soft leather upholstery the driver 
has the magnificent feeling that he could steer this car through the eye of a 
needle. The 2 litre is relatively no less remarkable. And the XK Super Sports 
2-seater holds the world’s record of 132.6 m.p.h. for a standard production car. 


Stand No. 172 


MOTOR EXHIBITION, EARLS COURT 


THE FINEST CAR GF ETS CLASS IN THE WORLD 





The SM. 1500 Saloon 
and 

Singer Nine Roadster 

Series 4A 





For discriminating Buyers — 
Two modern motor cars from a 


House of World-wide reputation 


SEE THEM ON STAND 171 
at 
Earls Court, 28th September to 8th October 


SENGER MOTORS LIMITED: BIRMINGHAM AND COVENTRY 
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caravans on view at Earl’s Court and other new models not 
on show there, can be seen at Jenkinson’s Display site—right 
in the heart of London! You can make a leisurely, comfort- 
able inspection of the same van as at Earl’s Court . . . look 
at what you like . . . away from jostling crowds and other 
distractions. Jenkinson has the biggest selection of caravans 
in Britain—and the easiest terms! Send for brochures and 


articles to: 








ar BATH ROAD : TAPLOW BUCKS 
7e* oD i cl Phone: Maidenhead 2610. 
we pus ~~ ot ye ode LONDON BRANCH (with ex-RAF Manager who has also lived in a van) corner 
‘ eae™ 729° Ebury St. and Semley Place, Victoria, S.W.1 (4 mins. walk Victoria Station). 
yr qo" Open 7 days a week, 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. Phone : Sloane 9233. 


























PATRONS : Their Majesties The King and Queen 
VICE PATRONS : T.R.H. Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh 
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AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY LTD., LEAMINGTON SPA. 





PIONEERS IN HYDRAULIC BRAKING 

















ise of blackbirds and thrushes 
ioht be a troublesome factor during 
immer and early autumn in fruit- 
rowing districts. This does not mean 
| prefer sparrow-hawks to black- 
birds, or that I wish to see blackbirds 
-nd thrushes, greenfinches and chaf- 
finches destroyed. I take a very keen 
delight in bird song of all kinds, but 
feel that the sparrow-hawk should not 
be blamed for doing the work that 
Nature intended it to do.—ED.} 


TWIN TREES 
Srr,Some of your readers may be 
interested in the accompanying photo- 
graph of twin trees that can be seen 
in a farmyard of the upland village of 
Upper Cumberworth, near Penistone, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 





TWO TREES, JOINED TOGETHER BY A 
BOUGH, AT UPPER CUMBERWORTH, 


YORKSHIRE 


See letter: Twin Trees 


A bough, which joins the trees 
together some eight feet above the 
ground, gives them an H formation. 
Many years ago a stick for pinning 
down the thatch of a stack of hay was 
placed between the trees at this point 
and the bark has since grown over to 
make the extra bough. It now has a 
circumference of three feet.—SYDNEY 
MooruHouseE, Bolton-le-Sands, Lanca- 
shire. 


“SHAPWICK WHEELOFFS”’ 


Str,—May I enlarge a little on one of 
the legends mentioned in Desmond 
Hawkins’s article of August 26? 

In the West Country there are 
many amusing descriptions of people 
belonging to certain villages. It is said 
that Langport people are web-footed, 
and that if you shake a Martock man, 
you can hear the beans rattle. Shap- 
wick folk were known as Shapwick 
Wheeloffs, because the ancient who 
was wheeled in a barrow to see the 
crab, after studying the ‘‘monster”’ for 
some time, suddenly cried: ‘‘ Wheel I 
off, laddies, wheel I off.’’ 

There is a full account of this in 
John Read’s Cluster O’ Vine, which has 
lately been reprinted in an attractive 
new edition. I have not the book to 
hand at the moment, having lent it 
to an admirer of Professor Read’s 
work, so cannot quote the tale ver- 
batim. I always understood, however, 
that the crab was dropped by an 


itinerent fishmonger in the days 
when inland villages rarely saw 
crustaceans. — Monica HUTCHINGS, 


Church Farm, South Barrow, Yeovil, 
Somerset. 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN 
OLD VENICE 
Str,—The enclosed photograph depicts 
one of the curious bocce, or ornamen- 
tal pillar-boxes set up in Venice 
some two hundred years ago for the 
receipt of complaints against public 
health amenities (as the inscription 

indicates). 
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This one seems to have been well 
used in its time, judging from the worn 
condition of the mouth. These bocce 
were situated in each parish or ward 
of the city, and shed an interesting 
light on local government methods of 
those days. The idea might even be 
worth consideration by our present 
Minister of Health.—F. T. C. WIL- 
LIAMS (Major), 16, Rawlinson Road, 
Catterick Camp, Yorkshire. 


CARDINAL MANNING 
AT LAVINGTON 


Sir,—Your interesting article on 
Beechwood, Lavington, (August 19) 
seems to call for a few remarks which 
may be of interest to your readers. 
As a grand-daughter of the late Samuel 
Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford and 
Winchester, I spent 
many happy years at 
Beechwood. 

The article suggests 
that on the death of the 
Bishop, in 1873, the 
property passed to Mr. 


James Buchanan with 
no intervening owner. 


This was not so. My 
father, Reginald Wilber- 
force, remained the 
owner until 1903. 


It is stated in the 
article that Cardinal 
Manning could see the 
house from his wife’s 
grave. From the time 
of her death until my 
parents left Lavington, 
in spite of frequent re- 
quests from my family, 
he refused to put up a 
tombstone. The present 
modest memorial stone 
cross was put up by my 
mother at her own ex- 
pense. In her privately 
published memoirs of 
Lavington, she recalls 
the story of how Cardinal 
Manning, some years be- 
fore his death, visited 
Lavington Church with 
my father and, on seeing a Bible which 
he had always used lying there, 
placed his hand on it, saying, “My 
dear Reginald, we change and times 
change, but This never changes.”’ 





A PHOTOGRAPH DATED 1869 OF A PERFORMING BEAR 
IN SUFFOLK 
See letter: The Performing Bear 
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AN 18TH-CENTURY 


* PILLAR-BOX ”’ 


FOR COMPLAINTS 


ABOUT MATTERS AFFECTING PUBLIC HEALTH IN VENICE 


See letter ; Public Health in Old Venice 


However, the whereabouts of the 
volume in question did change. It was 
never seen again, the Cardinal having 
put it in his pocket. 

The article mentions the posies 
sent to the Cardinal from the garden. 
These came from the yellow rose- 
tree then growing on the house itself. 
A bunch of them was taken once a 
year to him by my mother in person. 
It was said that ~whatever dignitaries 
or engagements were occupying him 
when she was announced, she was al- 
ways admitted to his presence at once. 


As a small child I once had the 
pleasure of going with her, and feeling 
the weight of a saintly hand on my 
head.—DoroTHY WINKWORTH (Mrs.), 
Lovelands, Walton-on-the-Hill, Tad- 
worth, Surrey. 


A STREAM THAT 
RAN UPHILL 
S1R,—With reference to your corres- 
pondent’sexperience of his car’s appar- 
ently running uphill (September 2), 
this illusion, if it isanillusion, seems to 
be peculiar to Scotland. Some yearsago 
when three friends and I were picnick- 
ing in Scotland we discovered a small 
burn clearly defying the law of gravity 
by running uphill. It was as turbulent 
and cheerfully quarrelsome as most 
other Scottish burns and there could be 
no argument that it was not doing what 
it was doing. Moreover, we had all 
heard of such illusions but could not 
be convinced we were not walking 
uphill ourselves as we observed it—not 
a very steep hill, but definitely a 
hill—M. DENOvAN, Greenways, Crow 

Hill, Ringwood, Hampshire. 


THE PERFORMING BEAR 
S1r,—In Country LiFe for May 28, 
1948, there appeared a photograph of 
a bear performing in the streets of 
Southwold, Suffolk, in 1908. I found 
this early photograph, dated 1869, in 
a Suffolk farm-house, not far from 
Southwold. Evidently the long ex- 
posure necessary was too much for 
the bear and he could hardly be blamed 
for moving—-ALLAN JoBson, 15, 
Tulsemere Road, S.E.27. 


TUNNY IN THE 


BOSPHORUS 
Str, — Mr. Brightwell’s interesting 


article in your issue of September 16 
on tunny fishing reminds me of the 
Turkish nets on the Bosphorus. They 
are normally set to catch the small 
lufa, but numbers of swordfish and 
tunny get into the nets and do much 
damage. 

The Turk in charge told me that 
that unless-the lufa catch realised an 
appreciable amount, it did not pay 
for the damage to the nets. Swordfish 
found a ready market, but the tunny 
did not.—ADRIAN PorTER (Lt.-Col., 
retd.), The Hampshive Club, Win- 
chester. 
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Whilst in London do not fail to visit the 
Austin Motor Company’s distributors where a full 
range of the latest AUSTIN models, and a selection 
of guaranteed used cars, will be on view. 
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Ask the man who knows best 





Britain’s Tradition 


. . . QUALITY 








BEST TODAY *® STILL BETTER TOMORROW 


With their natural flair for quality, more 


and more women are appreciating the out- 
Ask the man who se@s tyres 


standing quality of this famous cigarette. 


The man who sells tyres knows what’s best for your purpose. 
matters little to him which make you buy. 
that he satisfies his customers. 


WILLS’S 
It 


But it does matter 


That’s why he'll be glad to 


guide your choice—and why you can trust his recommendation. 


CIGARETTES 
Visit us at Stand No. 213 Motor Show: Earls Court 
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ENGLISH CLOCKS 


CENTURIES - 


rYNHE making of clocks was from the 
] Restoration of monarchy a highly success- 
ful English industry, which developed 

a sellers’ market abroad. The exhibition of 
at Temple Newsam House, Leeds, 
has a double interest, as showing the develop- 
ment and advance of mechanism, and also the 
large variety of cases which housed and pro- 
tected the movement. Though the exhibition 
covers the history of English clockmaking dur- 
ing two centuries (1650-1850), a group of German 
and French workmanship are included to illus- 
trate the quality of spring-driven clocks dating 
from the early 16th and 17th centuries. The 
earliest in date are two German examples, 
a clock-watch dating from the early years of the 
16th century, and a table-clock (dating from 
about 1525) of spring-driven type, with its 
mainspring enclosed in a barrel, the power 


clocks 





1.—LONG-CASE CLOCK BY THOMAS 
TOMPION, circa 1685 


being equalised by a 
fusee. 

In England in the 
early 17th century the 
clockmaking trade was 
so much in the hands of 
foreign craftsmen that 
in 1622 some London 
craftsmen complained 
of the presence of these 
foreigners “using their 
profession in London.” 
From the return of 
Charles II, however, 
there dates a brilliant 
period of prosperity for 
English clockmaking 
when the makers be- 
came ‘‘as admirable for 
their dexterity in con- 
triving as any we meet 
with abroad.” 

The series of inven- 
tions from 1671 is evi- 
dence of this ‘dex- 
terity in contriving,” 
and there is a consen- 
sus of appreciation of 
the quality of the Eng- 
lish clock. In 1712 
English clocks were 
“held in high esteem,”’ 
and in the middle years 
of the century’ the 
“clock- and watch- 
maker’s business’? was 
said to have ‘“‘improved 
to the highest perfec- 
tion,’’ and ‘‘these useful 
engines were exported 
to all the parts of the 
known world.” 

There are two ex- 
amples of the English 
lantern clock, one (by 
Joseph Knibb) dating 
immediately before the 
Restoration. There are 
a large number of ‘‘long- 
cases,’’ a form which 
held its place, with some 
slight interruption, for 
nearly two _ centuries. 
The long-case had many 
advantages; its dial was 
placed at a height con- 
venient for inspection 
and was designed with 
its silvered chapter, en- 
closing a non-reflecting 
matted area for legi- 
bility. The case, in fine 
specimens, was ven- 
eered with ebony, ebon- 
ised wood, and walnut, 
or enriched with mar- 
quetry. 

A clock, civca 1685, 
by Thomas Tompion 
(Fig. 1) has a month 
movement and locking- 
plate striking; the case 
is veneered with walnut, 
and the hood is sur- 
mounted by a cresting 
centring on a cherub’s 
head. Among early 
‘* Restoration’? clocks 
are two by Ahasuerus 
Fromanteel, both pos- 
sessing the crown-wheel 
escapement. 

Considerable at- 
tention was paid to the 
table or “bracket” 
clock from the Restor- 
ation period, and its 
case, which was intend- 
ed to be seen from all 
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THROUGH TWO 


By MARGARET JOURDAIN 
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.—TABLE CLOCK IN AN EBONY CASE 
WINDMILLS (1691) 


circa 1700 








3.—TABLE CLOCK IN JAPANNED CASE BY PETER GARON, 
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sides, is often finely finished. In 
the earliest examples the wood 
most frequently employed was 
ebony (in veneer), and the form 
was architectural. These were 
succeeded by the square-fronted, 
squat cases with domed tops, 
furnished with a lifting handle. 
There is a very good selection of 
these clocks at the exhibition, 
which includes pieces by Thomas 
Tompion, John Fromanteel, 
Joseph Windmills, Daniel Quare 
and James Markwick. 

The clock by John Fro- 
manteel, an early maker, and 
member of the large family of 
clockmakers of Dutch origin 
settled in London, has a move- 
ment with the early form of 
anchor escapement with a short 
bob pendulum, and the bolt and 
shutter maintaining power, which 
was invented in 1675. The case 
is of ebony veneer, and the 
chapter circle is graduated in 
quarter-hour and minute divi- 
sions. The hands and spandrels 
are of early type. A clock by 
Tompion is fitted with the early 
form of pull repeating, which can 
be operated from either side of 
the case, the usual procedure in 
this maker’s early work. The 
movement, which is numbered 
99, is enclosed in an ebony-ven- 
eered case. The fine basket-top 
clock by Joseph Windmills (Fig. 
2) is notable for the rich quality 
of its silver mounts, which are 
pierced and repoussé in high 
relief, and dated by their hall 
mark for the year 1691, a unique 
feature. The dial is engraved 
with ‘Windmills London” on 
the chapter circle. A _ clock 
by James Markwick, Master of 
the Clockmakers Company in 1666 and 1698, 
which has a_ crown-wheel escapement and 
strike and pull repeating, has its case ven- 
eered with kingwood, which, essentially a 
straight-grained wood, is used effectively cross- 
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4.—CLOCK IN 





THE FRENCH TASTE 


grain. A clock by Peter Garon, which has in- 
side rack striking on Edward Barlow’s princi- 
ple, is enclosed in a case of cream-coloured 
japan, delicately pencilled with floral detail 
and Chinese figures (Fig. 3). 


MOUNTED IN 
WITH ENAMEL PLAQUES, DATING FROM THE LAST YEARS 
OF THE 18th CENTURY 


1949 


There were considerabie 
elaborations in clocks during tie 
18th century, in which there was 
a vogue for astronomical and 
musical clocks. In the exhibition 
there is a large long-case by 
Christopher Pinchbeck, inventor 
and maker of the famous astro- 
nomico-musical clocks, who, it 
was announced in Appleton’s 
Weekly Journal (1721), had re- 
moved to “‘the sign of the astro- 
nomico-musical Clock in Fleet 
Street.’’ This clock, which has 
five subsidiary dials, shows the 
age of the moon, the time of high 
water at numerous ports, the 
constellation in which the sun is, 
the Sign of the Zodiac in 
which the moon is, the month 
and the day of the week. 

A table-clock (Fig. 4), an 
effort to catch the French market, 
shows the development of English 
ormolu during the reign of George 
III; the base is mounted with 
brightly coloured enamel plaques, 
the central plaque being after An- 
gelica Kauffmann’s Shepherdess. 
The long-case clock by John 
Harrison (1693-1776), the in- 
ventor of the marine chronometer, 
is interesting as an early work of 
the maker made with all-wooden 
wheels, with the teeth separately 
dowelled; and there is shown 
one of the few specimens of a 
clock on the rolling ball principle, 
the invention of William Congreve 
(1772-1828). The time of the im- 
pulse is governed by the time 
taken by a ball to complete one 
journey in grooves on an in- 
clined plane. At the end of 
the journey sufficient impulse 
is given to the crank, which 
releases the escapement of 
the wheel train and reverses the inclined 
plane. This operation is repeated every 
half-minute. 

This exhibition will 
October 9. 


ORMOLU 


remain open until 


PROBLEMS OF ANIMAL CAMOUFLAGE 


their surroundings, being given a natural 

camouflage that, together with an 
instinct that tells them to keep absolutely still 
when danger threatens, and the fact that the 
eyes of the nocturnal carnivorous animals are 
unable to appreciate colour, must make them 
very difficult to spot. It is well known that 
colour, as perceived by the human eye, is depen- 
dent upon the wave-length of the light rays. 

There is a law of physics which states that 
bodies emit only those wave-lengths that they 
absorb. This means that the rays of the par- 
ticular wave-length given out by their surround- 
ings and absorbed by these bodies will be emit- 
ted by them, thus causing them to tone in with 
their surroundings. There are, we know, ex- 
ceptions : some substances are said to be fluores- 
cent; rays, particularly those of ultra-violet 
wave-length, on being absorbed by such sub- 
stances may be given out with a different, 
usually a lengthened, wave. Thus they may 
appear in our visible range and so produce 
colour vision. 

There is much evidence to show that the 
radiations emitted by the human body lie in that 
part of the ultra-violet region which is just 
beyond our range of vision, though they are 
easily seen by the eyes of certain animals. In 
Country LiFe of August 5 I mentioned the possi- 
bility that an owl sees a mouse as a luminous 
object on a dark background. I used to keep 
some owls in a big wired-in cage, similar to that 
in which we used to play snob-cricket at school. 
I found that they could not locate a plate of meat 
unless it was placed where they expected to 
find it, though a live mouse was instantly 
detected. I imagine the reason was that no aura 
of light is emitted by dead body tissue. 


\ NIMALS have always been able to mimic 


By O. BAGNALL 


Some fish, such as sticklebacks and certain 
flat sea-fish, will assume the colour of their 
surroundings within a few minutes of coming 
into contact with them. Frogs, too, have this 
power to some extent. Their skins contain tiny 
cells known as chromatophores (colour-bearers) 
which contract in the presence of bright light. 
A frog has patches of black chromatophores in 
his skin, and in a bright light these contract, 
making it seem lighter in colour than it appears 
in dark surroundings, which allow the dark pat- 
ches to become bigger. Some shrimps possess 
red and yellow pigments, in addition. 

It is peculiar that blinded animals appear 
to lose much of this power of natural camouflage, 
which suggests that the brain perceives the sur- 
rounding waves through the eyes before passing 
on the colour-change reflex to the skin-cells. It 
has been suggested that glands around the eyes, 
in the case of lower animals, such as crustaceans, 
secrete a chemical which causes the expansion or 
contraction of the pigmented skin-cells. 

Apart from defensive colouring, there 
exist, of course, warning colours, such as the 
stripes of the wasp and the hornet—whose 
stripings are often aped by smaller and harmless 
insects that seek to be mistaken for them. Then 
there are the gaudy mating colours of some 
male fish and most cock birds, though these are 
more pronounced among polygamous birds, such 
as pheasants, than among those that pair, such 
as partridges, where the cock as well as the hen 
takes a share in rearing the covey. 

Perhaps the bright plumage of cock phea- 
sants, in addition to attracting hens, may serve 
the purpose of drawing enemies on to them- 
selves, and so away from the hens, who will be 


isolated from them once they have started to 
sit. 

I once had a few rabbits in a paddock at the 
back of my house. One of these was of a dark 
browny-blue colour on one side and was com- 
pletely white on the other. The rabbit was par- 
ticularly conscious of this dangerous white side 
and as soon as anybody approached, especially 
at night, it would at once present its dark side, 
while the all-white rabbits, presumably aware 
of their hopeless colouring, would stay put. 

Among the larger mammals—those that are 
termed “‘big game’’—natural camouflage is 
wonderfully efficient. Elephants, whose sight 
is poor, rely upon their sense of smell, but if ap- 
proached up-wind are difficult to see against a 
defensive background. The same applies to 
zebra and giraffes, though the latter have excel- 
lent sight. It is possible to get comparatively 
close to a giraffe, whose natural instinct is to 
stand quite still at the approach of danger. One 
receives something of a surprise when at last, 
deeming his safety to be threatened, he gallops 
off in his own peculiar manner. (One cannot, 
of course, really say that a giraffe gallops— 
neither does he trot or canter—he uses his two 
off-side legs together, then his two near-side 
ones—a method that gives him a curious sway- 
ing gait, his long neck swinging backwards and 
forwards the while.) 

When the ground is really parched and the 
air seems to be vibrating with the heat, it is par- 
ticularly hard to see a stripy creature, like a 
zebra, even at a quarter ofa mileaway. Inmany 
parts of Africa the natives hold zebra sacred, 
believing that the souls of the dead enter into 
their bodies and, therefore, will not help to kill 
one under any circumstances. What a pity 
some Europeans do not believe the same ! 
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Telephones: REGent 6545 (6 lines). Telegrams: Abinitio, Wesdo, London. 


SOTHEBY & CO. 


34/35, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 
announce the sale by auction of 
THE CELEBRATED COLLECTION OF WORKS OF ART 
formed by the late E. L. PAGET ESQ. 
(and now sold by order of the Executors) 
including Egyptian, Greek and Roman Antiquities and Jewellery, 
Medieval and Renaissance Sculpture, Ivories, Bronzes and Enamels, 
Majolica and Hispano-Moresque Pottery and Chinese Ceramics and 
Works of Art. 


Ceramics and Warks of Art, Oct. 11th and 12th, illus. cat. 20 plates, 10/6. 
Antiquities, Oct. 18th, illus. cat. 14 plates, 7/-.  . 


Dates cf sales : 





BRONZE EQUESTRIAN GROUP BY LEONARDO DA VINCI 
Eight inches high. Exhibited at the Leonardo Da Vinci exhibition, Milan, 1939. 
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NEW BOOKS 





THE PATH OF A 
TRATTOR 


Reviews by GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


NE of the squalid and dismaying 

() experiences is to be alone in the 

middle of a small industrial 

town at that dying time when the 

cinema lights are going out and the 
last full buses are leaving. 

That may be a depressing way to 
commence a review, but life is not 
always the grass and the morning, and 
it is precisely into such a region of the 


heart, emptying and echoing, and 
littered with dead matches and 
screwed-up toffee-papers and_ lined 


with long shadows, that Miss Rebecca 
West places the reader in The Meaning 
of Treason (Macmillan, 18s.). 

The robust reader (he needs to be 
robust, as well as curious about the 
heart, and society, and politics) will 
not regret his experience of the book. 


says, acutely, that “‘ he is the man, 
who, whatever his origins had been, 
if he had been born in favourable and 
not in unfavourable circumstances, 
could not in any age, nor in any place, 
have been given a position of power 
by the community, because of some 
innate flaw in his character.’ If in an 
age before democracy he failed, he 
could put his failure down to his stars, 
and that was that. But democracy 
gives the man of humble origins the 
chance to rise to power (Miss West 
mentions Ernest Bevin, Herbert 
Morrison and Ellen Wilkinson, whose 
circumstances were much lowlier and 
more difficult than those of Joyce). If 
he fails under democracy, the fault is 
hisown. The flaw, the fault, in Joyce 
was that he did not please, was not 
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THE MEANING OF TREASON. By Rebecca West 
(Macmillan, 18s.) 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND. 


By Norman Nicholson 


(Hale, 15s.) 


TALES OF GOOD AND EVIL. 
By Nicolai V. Gogol: translated by David Magarshack 
(Lehmann, 8s. 6d.) 


AN OUTCAST OF THE ISLANDS. 


By Joseph Conrad 


(Dent, 7s. 6d.) 


ROMANCE. By Joseph Conrad and Ford Madox Hueffer 
(Dent, 7s. 6d.) 
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One by one, in courts and in courts- 
martial rooms, Miss West went to 
observe the traitors who were scooped 
in after the war. She attends most to 
William Joyce, the largest and the 
most entertaining of them all, and I 
admire greatly the patience, restraint, 
skill and intelligence she employs in 
her probe into Joyce’s queer and 
squalid character and, through him, 
into the character of treason. Humility 
is another I ought to add to the list of 
her qualities. Miss West is too keen a 
scrutineer of mankind to be superior or 
cheap, and except now and again she 
is too disciplined to be sentimental. 


JOYCE’S INTELLIGENCE 

I never saw nor met William Joyce. 
But for some time I sat with many 
others at the receiving-end of his 
broadcasts to England. Those of us 
who had this chance, night after inter- 
minable night, of analysing his talks 
and the other products concocted by 
the English misfits under Joyce in the 
Concordia Bureau in Berlin might not 
agree with Miss West’s low judgment 
of the intelligence of German propa- 
ganda. There was clever planning 
within the machine, and within the 
Concordia Bureau misfit was meant to 
appeal to misfit. Certainly, as Miss 
West agrees, Joyce had an intelligence 
rest. I 
responsible for several curious pro- 
grammes other than his own; for the 
oily religious broadcasts and, 
tradictorily—I forget the name of the 
series—for the broadcasts addressed to 
English working-men spattered with 
all those pejorative exclamations and 
epithets we do not often find on the air 
or in print. 

The original Fascist leader of our 
time, according to Miss West, is the 
one, like Joyce, who is drawn from the 
small uninfluential home. And she 


above the suppose he was 


con- 


liked, nor loved, so that the power 
which could not be won by being loved 
or respected must be taken by force. 
Crux by crux, with a patient in- 
genuity, Miss West shows how he 
developed. She tracks him out from 
childhood in Galway, where he gave 
assistance to the Black and Tans, 
through London University, through 
upset hopes to be an Army officer, 
through street-fighting under Mosley, 
through his disappearance to Germany 
just before the war, and so to that 
moment when he was picked up in a 
wood by two officers to whom he 
spoke in English, and to his trial. The 
other traitors, small and smaller, are 
fitted in and measured against him; 
and the presents them as 
extreme cases of a general disease. 


HOMELESSNESS-AT-HOME 


That wonderful poet John Clare, 
when he escaped from his first asylum, 
found himself, as he said, both in fact 
and in spirit ‘homeless at home.”’ So 
were these war-time traitors. If Miss 
West had been content to fill The 
Meaning of Treason with naught else 
but the literal results of her brilliant 
enquiry—merely with her brilliant 
pictures of the poor little oddities, of 
the trials, the lean judges, the skilled 
counsel, the should 
have had only a fine piece of journalism 
with no meaning at all. But she 
analyses, through them, that home- 
lessness-at-home, that extrusion from 
the familiar medium of the things 
that make us and the things we should 
love the most, or that desertion of it, 
which others than Miss West have 
explained as one of the activators and 
disintegrators of our time. I said 
she was humble. She is, and we have 
to be humble as readers because we 
shall find in these cases not a little of 
ourselves. 


book 


onlookers—we 














AT HOME IN THE COUNTRY 

How pleasurable itis to be at home 
in Cumberland and Westmorland (Hal>, 
15s.) by Norman Nicholson. I had the 
preacher's temerity not long ago to 
write an article in CouNTRY LIFE 
saving that those of us who live in the 
counti y might trouble to know more 
about it, might cleanse ourselves of the 
shiftless and easy clichés of our 
affection. Mr. Nicholson has no need 
of any sermonising from me. He has 
the affection of a native, the curiosity 
of an educated man, and the recep- 
tivity of the good poet that he is. 
He does not deal in fake legend and 
scenic ecstasy. He does not apolcgise 
for a weight of knowledge about 
geology (after all, Cumberland and 
Westmorland are rocky counties pro- 
truding their structure at you as you 
pass), about plants, birds, archeology, 
and local history. And how well he 
writes, and how rare such writing is 
about the country ! Let me give some 
examples. 

Rock: ‘“‘Here [he is at Grange- 
over-Sands] the water has lapped at 
the stone like a cat licking butter, and 
smoothed and rounded it till it has 
surprising shapes of the organic world 
—the shapes of beech boughs, and 
fungi, rhubarb leaves and roots and 
tubers. Here the water has left its 
billows and ripples on the rock, with 
some waves raised above the others 
and curled and crested as if they were 
about to break. And here pebbles have 
been trapped in hollows, and have 
scoured out pot-holes . . . and in places 
the trees walk down to the water and 
bend over it as if they were washing 
their hair.” 

Flowers on the mountain pastures: 
“Even the flowers which are also com- 
mon in the lowlands . . . seen here 
have a darker, richer, look. They all 
have that rather intense appearance of 
flowers which feed among thunder- 
clouds.”’ 

The slag-banks of the _ iron 
district at night : “‘ Tipping is like no 
other night scene. You watch the 
little engine climbing the bank, with 
the shapes of the ladles behind it, dim 
in the lights. Then the engine stops, 
waits, and runs forward again. The 
ladle swings over. For a moment the 
slag remains tilted, a burning moon 
looking straight at you—you can feel 
the heat on your face a hundred yards 
away. Then the crust breaks, the red- 
hot syrup pours down the side of the 
bank, and the whole sky is alight. 
The light does not flash, but spreads 
as if a packet of red dye has been 
dipped in the night, and then ebbs 
away again, till there are just glowing 
trickles down the slope of the bank.”’ 


BEAUTY AND PROGRESS 

This is writing well out of the 
tame; and Mr. Nicholson’s views are 
well out of the tame also. I believe 
myself that too much easy nonsense is 
written against the conifers of the 
Forestry Commission. So does Mr. 
Nicholson, though he puts it nicely. 
He does not hold that conifers 
invariably spoil the landscape. ‘‘The 
dark colouring, the geometric lines 
and rectangles, give an oddness to the 
scene which I find not unpleasing. It 
is strange, it is sometimes harsh, but 
it is neither sentimental nor sham, and 
it is the sentimental and the sham 
which are the great dangers to the 
Lake District.” Mr. Nicholson is 
afraid that attempting to preserve the 
mountains from industrialism “will, 
in fact, turn them into beautiful 
invalids.’’ He is not so much against 
the power scheme discussed for Enner- 
dale. Although, he remarks, no one 
“wants to see the dales covered with 
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unrecessary dams, girders and pylons, 
and the Friends of the Lake District 
are right to be wary,’’ they must also 
be careful that “‘they do not change 
without knowing it from friends to 
nurses, and from nurses to embalmers.”’ 

I respect and delight in Mr. 
Nicholson’s views and words and 
vision and can affirm that this is one 
of the rare books of good topography, 
in which Mr. Nicholson outclasses 
most of the reputed masters of the 
genre at this moment. If I have to 
open my sermon notes again, it is to 
ask one thing of the author and one 
of his publishers. I wish he would 
make his writing stronger than it is, 
I wish he would not sometimes weaken 
one visionary surprise by adding 
another too quickly. And of his 
publishers I wish they would give so 
good a book that excellence of type 
and design that a good book deserves. 
The photographs are placed together 
with such an extraordinary crudity 
that Coniston Water appears to be 
flowing into limestone clints; and the 
cows of the Duddon estuary appear to 
be grazing with their hindquarters in 
the fishing boats of Maryport. But in 
one sense—the sense of what Mr. 
Nicholson has to say—that is neither 
here nor there. 


CLASSICS RE-PRINTED 


Slowly all the classic wealth of 
books put out of print by the war is 
being replaced. There are excellent 
volumes in one series, The Chiltern 
Library, which are coming out at a 
price reasonable for these times. So 
far the library has included The 
Golden Ass, several novels by Henry 
James and Mrs. Gaskell, and much 
else one could not get. If you want 
some rare delight, try the twenty- 
second volume, Tales of Good and Evil, 
by Gogol (Lehmann, 8s. 6d.), which 
have been well selected and well 
translated by Mr. David Magarshack. 
Classic is the word. Gogol died in 
1852, and whether his stories are 
imaginatively filled with sorcerers, are 
fantastic or realistic, they have that 
permanent validity and modernity of 
the classic. The kinds are well mixed 
in this selection. If you area stranger 
to Gogol, you may get some of his 
AAAAAAAAAA 
Mr. Howard Spring is on holiday 
and will resume his reviews of 

new books shortly. 
AAAAAAAA21 


flavour from the Shakespearian out- 
cries of the young Cossack wife in The 
Terrible Vengeance. Her father, who 
is a sorcerer, has killed her husband, 
and she falls “like a sheaf of corn”’ 
over the body and asks to be buried 
with him: “Heap earth upon my 
eyes! Press the maple boards on my 
white breasts! I need my beauty no 
more !’’ He is as real in fantasy as in 
realism, and I find it impossible to 
forget any story of Gogol’s, least of all 
in this selection the great Taras Bulba, 
the story of fighting between Cossack 
and Pole. It has the violence, the 
active line and the keen harmony of 
bold colours of a painting by Delacroix. 

There are also two more volumes 
ready in the collected edition of 
Conrad, who has a penetration and a 
romantic nerve not unworthy to be 
mentioned with Gogol’s. These are 
An Outcast of the Islands, his second 
novel, and Romance which he wrote 
with Ford Madox Hueffer (Dent, 
7s. 6d. each). That slack period of 
indifference, neglect and depreciation 
which so often smothers a considerable 
writer after his death is now coming to 
an end with Conrad. Reading, or re- 
reading, him is a plunge into surprise. 
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A SUITE OF DIGNITY... 







This distinguished looking ‘‘ Ridley ” 
three-piece suite is upholstered 

in a delightful range of floral tapestries 
and is finished with contrasting piping. 
The backs and seats are fully sprung and the 
loose reversible cushions are spring-filled. 


Overall width of chair 2’ 9”, of settee 4’ 8” 
Height of back 4’ 6” ¥ Send a postcard 
for descriptive 


leaflet of this and 


other wing-suites. 


£58 
Wing Chair only - - £17 16 8 


\Oetzmanty, 


67-87, Hampstead Road, London, N.W.1 
And Brompton Road, Knightsbridge, Ss. W.1 


3-piece Suite - - - 
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is a Joy forever 


How easily Keats’ immortal line comes to life as you gaze 
fascinated at the sparkling cascade of the Stokes Table 
Fountain. 


This beautiful model with its 17-inch perspex bowl and 
heavy chromium base forms an attractive centre piece 
for your lounge, conservatory or hall, and runs continu- 
ously for 333 hours on one unit of electricity. 
simply add eau-de-cologne 


Re com- 
mended also for the sick room 
or antiseptic to the water. 


PRICE: Complete 15 GNS. 


Obtainable from Department, Hardware and 
Electrical Stores and Florists everywhere. 





Ready for fitting to any 

existing ornament or pond. 

Price, complete with 9 ft. 
of cable, 10 GNS. 


STOKES APPLIANCES LTD. - CROYDON - SURREY 












— -~"The widest range of work ever 
built into a single tractor! 


The Nuffield Universal can be kept working on all kinds of jobs, 
with all types of implements, all the year round, all round the 
clock. It is so economical (less than a gallon of vaporising oil 


per hour) and so completely dependable (backed by the designing 
skill and service resources of The Nuffield Organization) that far- 
sighted farmers can see a quick and full return on this sound 
investment. 
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Loe Fasivgplies ‘i 


(AGRICULTURAL DIVISION), 
Overseas Business 
NUFFIELD EXPORTS LTD.. OXFORD AND 41, 





COWLEY. OXFORD 


PICCADILLY. LONDON, W 1 
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The latest develop- 
ment in Flame Gun 
technique. This new 
design of Hand Type 
Flame Gun embodies 
all the most up-to- 
date improvements 
including the famous 
Tiger combined jet 
and filter block 
and new patented pre- 
heated Star Burner. 





Will prove extremely use- 
ful for private gardens, 
market gardeners, smallholders, poultry 
keepers and householders. The gun is 
perfectly balanced and can be used with one hand. 
Price £6 16 0 
You can get quick delivery of an IRON HORSE from £35 down, 
the balance can be paid over 2 years, 
BRITISH ANZANI MOTOR HOE. Price £39 10 
NEW WHIPPIT MIXER, Will mix dry and wet efficiently and quickly 
Price £48. 
HILLINGDON, UXBRIDGE, 
Telephone: Uxbridge 531. 






New price for ‘‘Tiger”’ 
Flame Gun on skids, 
fitted with the latest 
patented pre-heated 
Star and streamlined 
head. PRICE £9 190 


MIDDLESEX. 


LIMITED. Also at 10 Walcott St., BATH 




































“its Performance amazed me” 


A Forester writes “... I gave the Danarm a good try-out on some heavy beech, 
elm, etc., and am really delighted with it. My men were inclined to regard it as a 
toy, but are now full of praise. Its performance really amazed me....’ The 
original of this, and scores of other testimonials, can be seen at our offices. 


All over the world, Danarm one 
man petrol power saws are cut- 
ting and felling with astonishing 
speed and amazing ease. One 
man can manhandle the Dan- 
arm to the remotest site. One 
man can do the work of six. 
Cuts up to 22 ins. diameter can 
be made, and up to 40 ins. dia- 
meter if the cut is repeated on 
the opposite side of the tree. 
Also available with robust elec- 
tric motor. Write for catalogue. 


ONE MAN PETROL POWER SAW 


ViCtoria 2785 





DANARM 


}. CLUBLEY ARMSTRONG DANARM, ABFORD HOUSE, WILTON ROAD, LONDON S.W.!. 
G. D.20 
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FARMING NOTES 
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tion being given to proposals for 
trade agreements, to the problem of 
adjusting food imports to expanding 


production, and to the impact on 
British economy of any international 
commodity proposals.”” This means 


in plain words that the N.F.U. is 
becoming worried by the weight of 
surplus farm products accumulating 
in the United States and the growing 
imports by fruit and vegetable growers 
of Continental produce into this 
country. These are illustrations of 
what the N.F.U. calls “the deteriora- 
tion of a broad policy for food pro- 
duction that was incorporated in the 
Atlantic Charter and afterwards 
developed at the Hot Springs con- 
ference’. The latest development in 
our relationship with the United 
States by which she finances our 
purchases of Canadian wheat and 
in return we agree to use _ dollars 
to buy some surplus United States 
wheat and also some surplus fruit and 
other products had of course been 
foreseen by anyone who studied the 
pound-dollar problem from the Ameri- 
can point of view. The American tax- 
payer being asked to finance continued 
aid for Europe naturally requires that 
some of this money should be used to 
relieve him of part of the cost of sub- 
sidising American farm production 
that is surplus to domestic require- 
ments. How does this development 
and the heavy unloading of peaches, 
grapes and other soft fruit from Con- 
tinental countries, regardless of the 
needs of the British market, fit in with 
the proclaimed policy of expanding 
home production? It may be that 
Ministers have a master plan which 
will be divulged when Parliament 
meets. 


Exchange of Farm Students 


EMBERS of Young Farmers’ 

Clubs and others have taken 
good advantage this year of the scheme 
for the international exchange of 
young agriculturists. They have gone 
to live, work and learn on farms in 
several Continental countries. Places 
have usually been found for them 
within three or four weeks of their 
making application to the N.F.U., 
which runs this scheme. But such 
ready provision cannot always be 
made for young foreigners who want 
to come here to learn our farming 
ways. The Union has again circulated 
its county branches asking them to 
find farmers willing to offer suitable 
employment and accommodation for 
young people from abroad. There 
should be a ready response, especially 
from those farmers who have boys and 
girls of their own who could take 
advantage of this scheme. 


No More Ploughing Grants 


AS part of the Government economy 
campaign presumably the £4 an 
acre grant for ploughing up grass land 
and bringing it into tillage cropping 
will stop on December 31 this year. 
Farmers who intend to claim the grant 
should plan to get their grass land 
ploughed well before this date, as no 
discretion is allowed for extending the 
time limit if ploughing is delayed by 
unfavourable weather or any other 
cause. The view has been expressed 
in Parliament, and I agree with it, 
that the abolition of this ploughing-up 
subsidy has been timed inopportunely. 
The country wants a full tillage acre- 
age and some of the extra wheat that 
could be grown should come from 
fields that are lying in grass that has 
outlived its usefulness. Rather than 
abolish the subsidy altogether it would 
have been more sensible to continue 


FARMERS 
COMPETE? 


OT a day too soon the National 
Farmers’ Union have decided 
“to intensify the considera- 


it at £2 an acre for land ploughed out 
of old grass. This was the arrange- 
ment when the ploughing up subsidy 
was first given in the spring of 1939, 
The rain that came last week allowed 
the plough to go into stubbles that 
had lain untouched since harvest 
finished a month ago. My neighbour, 
who is always on top of his work, 
quickly had ‘the corn drill out on his 
wheat ground that had been fallowed. 


Rations for Older Calves 


ROM October to April calves aged 
between 6 and 12 months can 
have an official ration each month of 
%, cwt. protein and %4 cwt. cereal. 
This will be issued on application for 
all calves which a farmer is rearing 
for milk or beef. It is only a temporary 
concession, and no promise is given 
that older calves will get a special 
ration again next winter. There has 
always been a special calf ration for 
animals under 6 months old. These 
additional coupons will come in useful 
on many farms even if the extra 
feeding-stuffs do not go to the older 
calves. If the farmer has good hay, 
kale and oats and if he has done his 
calves well for the first six months of 
their lives, he may decide that the 
coupons can best be allocated to his 
dairy cows. But this is a matter which 
the individual can decide for himself. 
The important point is that he must 
apply for these new calf rations. They 
will not be issued automatically. 
Show Clashes 
HREE weeks ago, I expressed 
surprise that the Bath and West 
and Southern Counties Society had 
decided to hold its 1950 show at 
Birmingham though the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society will be holding its 
show at Oxford a few weeks later. Mr. 
J. G. Yardley, the Secretary of the 
Bath and West, writes to tell me that 
when his Society decided to hold its 
show at Birmingham it understood 
that the Royal Show was to be held 
at either Plymouth or Exeter. He 
assures me that his Society has always 
desired to work and co-operate with 
the Royal Agricultural Society. Evi- 
dently on this occasion the two 
Societies failed to keep in touch and it 
was not until January last that the 
Bath and West heard that the Royal 
was not going to the West Country at 
all. Now the Midlands are to have 
both Societies holding shows near by, 
and there are of course two other 
societies—the Three Counties and the 
Shropshire and West Midland—that 
have to be accommodated. It can be 
no easy task in these days to find 
room enough in a convenient place for 
a big show and no doubt it was difficult 
to make decisions in good time. This 
points to the need, previously stressed, 
for co-ordinating the peregrination 
of the major societies well in advance. 


Sugar-Beet Yields 

NOTE in the British Sugar Beet 

Review discusses the effect on the 
beet crop of autumn rains coming 
after a dry summer. Mr. P. N. Harvey, 
of the Norfolk Agricultural Station, 
recalls that in 1933, when there was a 
drought through to August, the beet 
yield at the first lifting in the middle 
of September was 6 tons an acre with 
the abnormally high sugar content of 
21.6 per cent. Then rain fell and by 
the middle of October the yield had 
increased to 101% tons an acre with a 
sugar content of 15.5 per cent., at 
which level it remained until the end 
of the year. Taking the 1949 prices 
the crop had increased in value from 
£40 an acre to £55 an acre. It will be 
interesting to see what happens this 
autumn after a summer drought. 

CINCINNATUS. 


TH: ESTATE MARKET 
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MINISTER’S GUIDE TO 
HOUSING AUTHORITIES 


HE Minister of Health, in an 
explanatory guide to the new 
Housing Act circulated to the 
1,500 housing authorities of England 
and Wales, gives a broad outline of 
how the Act should be administered; 
but at the same time he places the onus 
of implementing the various provi- 
sions squarely on the shoulders of the 
authorities themselves. 

“It is now the duty of the local 
authority,”’ writes Mr. Bevan, ‘to 
consider the housing needs of all 
members of the community within 
their area when preparing and sub- 
mitting proposals for the provision of 
new houses, and they can, and should, 
themselves provide on their housing 
estates housing accommodation of any 
kind that is required for the formation 
of a balanced community.” 


BROADER POLICY 
HE emphasis on ‘the housing 


needs of the whole community,” 
as distinct from those of the working 


classes, denotes the Government’s 
decision—apparent from the Act 
itseli—to broaden the scope of their 


housing policy, and this policy is to be 
taken a step further by the setting up 
of a sub-committee of the Central 
Housing Advisory Committee which 
will advise on the standards to be 
adopted for the larger types of houses. 
Meanwhile, the Minister suggests that 
the superficial area of larger houses 
should range from 980 sq. ft. for a 
house with three double bedrooms; to 
1,500 sq. ft. for a house with more 
than three bedrooms, although in a 
few exceptional cases it may be 
desirable to provide a somewhat 
larger house. It will be for the local 
authority to decide whether provision 
of houses of this type is required on 
particular sites. 


HOUSING FIGURES 

HE passing of this Act was a stage 

in the housing programme, states 
the Minister. Since the end of the war, 
effort had been concentrated prim- 
arily on the repair of war damage and 
the provision of homes for families 
who were without a separate home of 
their own. In England and Wales, up 
to July 31, 1949, 140,160 houses which 
had been unoccupied as a result of 
serious war damage had been repaired 
and over 750,000 less seriously 
damaged houses had been repaired by 
local authorities, and a_ substantial 
number by private builders. The 
number of new homes _ provided 
totalled 867,598, of which 487,395 
were permanent houses and flats. 


IMPROVEMENT AND 
CONVERSION 
“ ALTHOUGH the building of new 
houses will in general be the 
most satisfactory method of meeting 


the existing shortage...’ writes 
Mr. Bevan, “an important contribu- 
tion . . . can be made by the improve- 


ment or conversion of existing houses 
or other buildings.” 

One of the most important pro- 
visions of the new Act, he says, is 
the Exchequer grants to local auth- 
orities and, through them, to private 
owners, for such improvements and 
conversions. Since this work will 
draw on the resources of the building 
industry, local authorities should 
reckon it as part of the housing pro- 
gramme and, when. calculating the 
amount of such work to be undertaken 
in a particular period, they should 
remember the effect that it is likely 
to have on their programme for new 
houses. Dwellings chosen for improve- 
ment or conversion should be of a good 
standard and the Minister reminds 
authorities that it is much better to 
secure a small number of good houses 


than to fritter away money and labour 
on patching houses that would remain 
unsatisfactory in other respects. 


LAND BOARD CHAIRMANSHIP 


HE resignation of Sir Malcolm 

Trustram Eve from the chairman- 
ship of the Central Land Board was 
announced last week. Sir Malcolm, 
who has also resigned from the chair- 
manships of the War Damage, the War 
Works and the Local Government 
Boundary Commissions, stated that 
he had chosen to cut adrift rather than 
to continue in public service until he 
was ‘“‘too old for anything else.’’ His 
offices, with the exception of the 
chairmanship of the Boundary Com- 
mission, which has been wound up, 
will be taken over by Sir Thomas 
Phillips, who retired as Permanent 
Secretary of the Ministry of National 
Insurance last December. 

In a letter to the president of the 
Royal Institution of Chartered Sur- 
veyors Sir Malcolm wrote that he had 
said publicly more than once that the 
Town and Country Planning Act 
could be made to work and that he 
liked to think that the Central Land 
Board were now firmly on their feet. 
Of the work of the War Damage 
Commission Sir Malcolm wrote that 
since the Commission was formed 
in March, 1941, they had accepted 
3,500,000 notifications of damage, 
and had paid out £820,000,000 in 
compensation. 


DITCHLEY SOLD FOR £200,000 


S was forecast in these columns on 
June 17, Mr. Ronald Tree has 
sold Ditchley Park, Oxfordshire. The 
new owner is the Earl of Wilton, who 
paid approximately £200,000 for the 
celebrated 18th-century mansion and 
its surrounding estate of 4,300 acres. 
Although most of the estate is to 
be kept intact it is to be reduced in size 
and Messrs. Jackson-Stops and Staff, 
who acted for Lord Wilton in the pur- 
chase of the property, will auction 
1,800 acres, comprising seven outlying 
farms, in November. Mr. Tree’s agents 
were Messrs. Alfred Savill and Sons and 
Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock. 


WARREN HASTINGS'’S BIRTH- 
PLACE 


ASTINGS HOUSE, Churchill, 

Oxfordshire, which is to be 
auctioned in the near future by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, was 
the birthplace of Warren Hastings. 
His family had formerly owned Day- 
lesford Manor, but owing to their 
allegiance to the King in the Civil War 
they lost much of their land and in 
1715 Hastings’s grandfather had to sell 
the Manor and move to a smaller house 
in the near-by village of Churchill. It 
was here that Warren Hastings was 
born in 1732, and here that he spent 
his boyhood and dreamed of restoring 
the family fortunes and recovering 
Daylesford. He went to India as a 
clerk in the East India Company in 
1749, and was appointed Governor of 
Bengal at the age of 39. His boyhood 
dream came true, for when he retired 
and came back to England in 1784 
he was able to buy Daylesford. 


A LUTYENS MASTERPIECE | 


HE DEANERY, Sonning-on 

Thames, Berkshire, which is to be 
auctioned by Messrs. Cyril Jones and 
Clifton, is not a large house, but it is, 
perhaps, as fine an example of Lutyens 
architecture as any in the country. 
The Deanery was built early in the 
century for Mr. Edward Hudson, the 
founder of Country Lire, and the 
gardens were laid out by Miss 
Gertrude Jekyll. 

PROCURATOR. 
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Can you do it in the time? 





ona Trusty (mys 


and answer the question once and for all ! 


In every large garden, on every farm and on most 
estates, there are seasonal cultivations which MUST 
be done against time. Labour is too scarce and costly 
to do them by hand. 
This low priced light Tractor, Plough and Culti- 
vator can be YOURS FOR ONE HUNDRED 
POUNDS. Why not send for full particulars today. 
The supply is not unlimited and demand 1s great. 
, EE a 





TRACTORS (LONDON) LTD., THE WHITE HOUSE, 
BENTLEY HEATH, BARNET, HERTS. Telephone : Barnet 4500. 








THE OUTSTANDING SINGLE-WHEEL TRACTOR FOR 
WORKING INTENSIVELY CULTIVATED GROUND 


Gotuort 


GARDEN TRACTOR 


Perfect balance, combined with extremely narrow 
width, enables the Colwood Garden Tractor to be 
safely worked down any 12” row, irrespective of the 
height of the plants. Many additional implements 
are available to adapt this wonderfully versatile 











tractor for mowing, sowing, fertiliser spreading, 
transporting and hedge trimming. Growers 
everywhere are saving time, labour and money 
by cashing in on the Colwood. 
@ = Governor- ; 
controlled . 

4-stroke petrol 


engine. 


@ 2-speed 
** Dashwood 
Albion” gear- 
box. 
STANDARD PRICE 


Send today for illustrated leaflet. £49.15.0 
DASHWOOD ENGINEERING LTD.. EMPIRE WORKS. LONDON. S.E.20 
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NOTES 











Warm, clinging and slimming; an evening sweater in black 
rabbit made on a foundation of silk and elastic, worn with 
a kilted, ankle-length skirt in black crépe. Bianca Mosca 


Another accessory for an evening skirt; a jacket with 
quilted collar in the same velvet as the bodice 


Photographs by COUNTRY LIFE Studio 


stocked with a mass of clothes and it is choice that matters. Fortun- 

ately, this season’s line is adaptable, for it is essentially simple. The 
straighter, slightly shorter, skirt is kinder to most people than the full 
swirling ones that relied on a tiny waist to look smart. The all-round 
knife-pleated skirt remains firmly established, appearing on tweed and 
cloth suits as well as on dresses and afternoon suits in silk; but the majority 
of the skirts are straight, with subtle detail to break the severe lines—detail 
that is placed at the back or over to one side. But there is no hard-and-fast 
rule. One of the prettiest ideas for afternoon is a four-gored skirt with 
a moderately wide hem in velveteen that is shown with all kinds of sweaters, 
some formal, some informal. 

Day clothes tend to be conservative in colour and line, broken by vivid 
touches that usually take the form of plaid or check. A number of the coats 
are hooded, and others have a deep cape-collar that can be turned up as 
a hood when necessary. There are any number of plaid suits in fine, smooth 
wool and check suits in tweed in all the stores. For later in the day, the 
velveteen and velvet suits as well as the simple velvet and tie-silk dresses 
are charming, and the ankle-length or near-ankle-length evening dresses 
look like having a great success. These usually have a very décolleté, 
strapless top, or a high-necked, long-sleeved shirt top in tie-silk, and one of 
the smartest designs has an accordion-pleated black tulle skirt over a taffeta 
petticoat with a strapless boned dark silk top. 

Black is having a great success in all the various groups of clothes from 
those for the teenager to those for the older woman. The dramatic black 
dress with long, tight sleeves and a high neck where nothing but the hands 
and face show is far away the smartest of all. There may be a little discreet 
embroidery on the bodice which is often folded, or jet buttons may run 
down the front, but the dresses are left plain, intended to be worn with 
jewellery and furs and to throw the face, short hair-cut and hands into 
relief. Black wool jersey-sweaters appear in every collection for morning, 
noon and night. For morning, they are closely fitting and shown with suits; An evening bodice in beaver brown velvet is worn with a skirt in matt 

(Continued on page 1018) black silk flecked with gold and beaver brown. Bianca Mosca 


S: )PPING has become a fine art once more now that the shops are 
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The 

Mod. ersl 
Watch 
bracel ef 





s. with precious gems, or in plain gold 
as in this illustration, the modern watch 
represents harmony of beauty and purpose. 
It serves its dual role with grace and dis- 
tinction as well as answering an essential need 
in a busy world. The Goldsmiths & Silver- 
smiths Company have an interesting and 
varied stock of Watch Bracelets for Ladies. 


The 
GOLDSMITHS & 


SILVERSMITHS MISS LUCY LTD. 


COMPANY LTD 5, HAREWOOD PLACE, HANOVER SQUARE, 
2 REGENT STREET - LONDON - W.! | LonDON, w.1 Telephone: Mayfair 4120 
NO BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT ANYWHERE - TELEPHONE: REGENT 3021 


COAT 


... de Lure 


“ Radley.” This luxurious 
Travel Coat with detach- 
able hood is expertly 
styled from all- wool 
Scottish Homespun 
Tweeds, in Herringbone 
designs and lined with 
woven check Tartan to 
tone. An ideal coat for 
all-weather travel. Avail- 
able in Blue, Brown or 
Lovat Green. 
Hip Sizes: 38”, 40” & 42” 
Coat £16.5.9 
Hood £2.15.9 
Also available in superior 
quality Camel Hair anu 
Wool Cloth. 
Coat £21.19.5 





Nutmeg felt hat with natural wings worn with a simple crepe shirt. 
















Hood $3.3.9 | / ¥ 
| WW, = 
\ / } } ¥ 3 Z ay a =) 
a : ; j ¥) sy = s 4 
_— = =e cae if “7 J Y 
—— VV a Ae y ‘ AA A 
DOLMAN SWEATER IN FINE WOOL. All colours. ct EE “4 P= \ I~ 


5 gns. Postage and packing, 1/6. 


Kip Se cilhun Ld asa ' 


HAND-KNITTED WOOLLIES 


12, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, THE GLEN, APPLESHAW, 
; . SW 
LONDON S.W.1. Tel: SLOANE 6885 Near ANDOVER, HANTS ee SAC SGns. Loe Se 


FOR QUALITY CLOTHES 
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outfit, bridesmaid’s dress and her trousseau jn 
her own special salon. Some Utility ‘ersey- 
suits with sunray pleated skirts are good 
value. Worsted suits and topcoats are given 
detachable capes which make them more or 
less dressy as occasion demands—-usefu! items 
for a girl with a moderate allowance. [n the 
fur salon Utility capes in Asiatic fox and squir- 
rel lock look smartly becoming, are hip-length, 
some with sling sleeves, others circular. The 
fourth quarter of this floor is devoted to mode] 
gowns. The pure silk chiffon dance dresses, 
the long-sleeved velvet dinner dresses with 
embroidery were charming. 

Another enterprising shop is Liberty, 
where in the débutante department I found 
velveteen frocks with the boat-shaped neck- 
line that can also be slipped off the shoulders 
and with full dance skirts made in deep gauged 
bands. These were youthful, in the real 
Liberty green velveteen or in nut brown; 
straight, tailored day frocks in corduroy were 
in vivid pillar-box reds or neutrals. 

Bradleys show a comprehensive collection 
of models. Fur coats include a full-length 
Persian lamb coat with a collar and turn-back 
facing running all the way down both fronts 
in mutation mink. The silvery grey sheen of 
the mink relieved the black, made it a much 
younger coat and it was most becoming. Full- 
length ermine coats dyed a subtle shade of 
mushroom brown were shown in fitted styles 
and flared slightly from the shoulders. Dark 
mink made a luxurious shoulder-cape with 
a fringe of its own tails. Country coats were 
given warm fur. linings. Evening dresses had 


for afternoon and dancing, they are worn with 
stiff silk or velveteen skirts in every shape 
from tight sheaths to some that are gathered 
fully all round and are short enough to show 
the ankles. 

New fabrics shown in the winter collec- 
tions include thick bouclé coatings, fine ribbed 
suitings and mid-weight tweeds with a smooth 
surface for the dress-and-jacket combinations. 
Among the silks, a seersucker rayon is charm- 
ing, as are Ottoman silks woven with a Persian 
pattern. Ring velvet makes some graceful 
afternoon and evening dresses with the lovely 
fluid movement in the skirts that we associate 
with this most flexible of materials. One with 
a fine rib in the weave is interesting. A fine 
silk jersey is used by Victor Stiebel for a dress 
that is draped like a Grecian statue with a 
hem-line that extends into a scarf and is caught 
up over one shoulder. Suitings in the Stiebel 
collection at Jacqmar are often so dark in 
colour as to be almost black. There is a dark 
petrol blue, a bottle-green and a slate-blue, 
lovely subtle colourings which Mr. Stiebel 
shows made up into closely fitting suits with 
straight skirts and ‘“‘dressy’’ blouses in taffeta 
or satin in another odd, subtle colour. 


NE development of great help to shoppers 

who have not normal measurements is the 
enlarged scope of size ranges. In the floor 
recently opened at Derry and Toms, for 
instance, four, and sometimes five, different 
graduations in sizes can be obtained in the 
outsize department and as many again in the 
clothes especially designed for the teenager 





and the small person. Complete wardrobes A kilted dress in smooth camel-coloured wool with white peacocking trains, low backs and _ slender 
have been assembled in each portion so that saddle-stitching on the double roll-collar. Digby Morton shoulder-straps. The double brassiére-top 


a shopper can select her outfit of dress, coat, appeared on a slender black velvet trained 

dinner- or dance-dress at one time in one place and follow an inter- dress which had a huge padded roll-collar, high round the shouders and 

changeable colour scheme. Some of the straight-cut woollen or rayon low in front with a cluster of roses tucked into the low velvet top and 

crépe dresses and jackets for the larger woman run up to the 54-in. hips a white lace brassiére underneath. A dinner-dress with a black crépe 

range and the short, thick-set woman has been studied as well as the tall. _ corselet skirt and white braid lace top was good for the older woman. 
In the salon devoted to young people, a girl can choose her bridal P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 


CROSSWORD No. 1025 hap 
O. 1, What a golfer makes to hole in one ? (6, 2, 4) 


9. Ice in font (anagr.) (9) 








Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the first correct 10. “The — of nations! there she stands, 
solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 1025, **Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe” 
Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ not later than . —Byron (5) 
the first post on the morning of Wednesday, October 5, 1949 11. Said for children to say (6) ‘ : 
Norre.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 12. Rich and for the most part able to speak 
easily (8) 
J 2 3 4 Ss 6 7 13. The sort of problems that concern followers of 
anthropological form (6) 
8 15. ‘ The lie that —— I abhor the most””—Cowper 
A (8) 
18. Something of value certain to follow the 
9 10 change of rate (8) 


oLving 


(‘DP . 
MYortrait 


19. And age may be among the questions to be 
considered (6) 

21. “Boat in, M.A.?” In Canada the answer 
might turn out to be an order to a B.A. 














ul 2 
as to find a crew for it (8) 
PAINTED IN OILS FROM ANY 23. Splitable to mica, however (6) 
26. Used in love or war, interchangeably (5) 
PHOTOGRAPH. 27. A home lost (anagr.) (9) 
UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS ASSURED IS 14 5 16 28. The way in which her best sally was made? 
(12) 
GODFREY HAYMAN 7 DOWN 
7, Old Bond Street, W.1 1. If Cinderella’s had been a 16, she would not 
16 19 20 have lost it, presumably (7) 
2. How to rob the armoury? (5) 
3. Does G.B.S. dismiss them as trifles? (9) 


In addressing him identify the god as noise (4) 
5. Made by the happy mariner (8) 
ws es es 4 6. Is half a century able to make it? By cutting, 
one may suppose (5) 
* She changed hats for other coverings (7) 
. Anticipated (8) 
+ 27 14. A hundred bent and stooping people to do 
the charring (8) 
16. Corn-producer, perhaps (5, 4) 
17. She seems to ring a bell with an Academician 
(8) 








J 


25 


mr) 

















| 28 18. It needs a large number to take up the mat in 
| al New York (7) 
- 20. Ostensible profession of a Ben Jonson 
. character (7) 
PENS ORL ere ante eR ree LN Siig Rss da ee eau ik eee 22. Symbol of strength (5) 
(Mr., Mrs., etc. 24. Would it only be verbal criticism to say that 
ea Neath Sania she VAs Rgar teu anid Navand waawenvaneee eben ebenaase someone was subject to these? (5) 


25. Foolhardy outbreak (4) 








Luncheon overlooking Green Park 
SOLUTION TO No. 1024. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 


RESTAURANT . DANCING rhe winner of Crossword 1023 is 


ind CABARET appeared in the issue of September 23, will be announced next week. Mrs. B. N D uwson 

z AB: y mis, 2. IX. re S ; 
BANQUETING SUITES FOR ACROSS.—1, Cumberland; 6, Crop; 9, Madagascar; 10, Char; 12, T . 
ALL PRIVATE FUNCTIONS Loser; 13, Exchequer; 14, Speed; 16, Greedy; 20, Hitter; 21, Ditty; 25, rhe Old Dairy, 


OH1HIMIHIMIMIHIMIH IMINO 


Termagant; 26, Lapse; 27, Evil; 28, Correction; 29, Sage; 30, Ornamental. : e115 

DOWN.—-1, Comely; 2, Medusa; 3, Edgar; 4, Listener; 5, Nuance; 7, Great Billing, 
Rehoused; 8, Portrays; 11, Ferret; 15, Pre-war; 17, Chattels; 18, Starling; J ¢ 

19, Victoria; 22, Valour; 23, Sprint; 24, Kernel; 26, Lucre. Northampton. 


AT 
6, PICCADILLY, W.1-. 


Mayfair 9661 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Model in fine wool with satin embroidered appliqués 


«65 a, Om leading Fashion Houses 
CHAVENT LTD. (Wholesale), 54 EASTCASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.|! 
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51 Piccadilly (corner of 





The most: 
charming moral support 
_..@ hat by | 


incl [Gonnett 


Model Shown FI197 


Burlington Arcade), and from PRICE 52/8 


the best stores and shops everywhere 





Figure 
perfection 


reflected 








““ THE WORLD'S 
LOVELIEST 
FOUNDATIONS ”’ 


At the Corset Salon of your favourite store you 
will find a Flexees foundation to suit your figure, 
to help you look your best on all occasions. 


FLEXEES Ltd., 175 REGENT St., LONDON, W.I. 


(Wholesale Only.) 





20077/A 








A. ROSNER & SONS LTD. 





(Wholesale) 8, GROSVENOK SI KEEI, W.1. 
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COATS & SUITS 














CUMBERLAND— 
The rich beauty of duveteen, 
capacious pockets and panels that 
swing softly from the shoulder. In 
four newer shades, from leading 
Fashion Houses 





For your nearest stockist write: 


ASTA MODELS LTD. (Wholesale), 27-28 Eastcastle Street, London, W.|I. 








~ TWO-PLY TWIN SET 


LA LAINE 
knitting woot 


The choice of discriminating women 





The new deep armholes give an ahead-of-fashion look to this classic 
twin-set. The cardigan is hip length while the matching jersey is 
severely plain. A well-tailored outfit for the small woman. Full and 
clear instructions in La Laine Leaflet No. 2241. Price 3d. or post free 4d. 
If in difficulty write to Bairns-Wear Ltd., Dept. LL480 Hucknall Road, Nottingham 


CVS-L46 












Men Mit lifec Ltd ™ 


BESPOKE SHOEMAKERS - 


38 DOVER ST. 


LONDON, W.1. } 
TELEPHONE . REGent 1771 ee 


STRONG COUNTRY SHOES ‘.) 
FOR MEN ond WOMEN 


CUT FROM DARK BROWN 
SCOTCH GORSE SIDE 
















Thelll Cee 


STYLE 26 (MEN) 
STYLE 550 (WOMEN) 


STOUT SOLES and BOLD WELT 


ALSO AVAILABLE FOR MEN IN BLACK HEAVY GRAIN 
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that is freshened and brightened regularly 
with Parozone. Linens and Cottons are 
whiter and lovelier . . . Porcelain and Tiles 
have a brighter sparkle . . . Lavatory Bowl 
and Sink are fresher and healthier for its 
use. Follow the directions on the label. 


A HOUSEHOLD NAME FOR OVER 60 YEARS 


TUITE 


DOES MORE THAN BLEACH 


KWEAD OFFICE GLASGOW AND AT LONDON AND NOTTINGHAM 
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SHERRY FACTS 


“Mostly a matter 
of nose 


Wines made from the same Vine- 
yards in Spain acquire different 
characteristics—the result of fer- 
mentation. The art of blending these 
wines which become Sherry is ‘“‘mostly 
a matter of nose’ but so that these 
particular characteristics can be repeated 
by the accuracy, skill and art of the 
expert, specimen samples of all 
Fernandez Sherries are kept for years 
in the Bodegas in Jerez. That is one 
reason why Fernandez Sherries 
are consistently of the finest quality. 







Ey. 


2 ¢ 


Fernandez =: 


SHERRY (| 


fwuet Fernanoezd 
JEREZ ; 





Produce of Spain 


Sole Importers: TWISS &£ BROWNINGS & HALLOWES LTD., 1 Vintners’ Place, E.0.4 













“Cocktails... 
sandwiches... 
now all I need is 
some M¢Vitie 


and Price 








biscuits” 





M'VITIE 
& PRICE - 


Makers of Finest Quality Biscuits 





MOVITIE & PRICE LTD EDINBURGH LONDON * MANCHESTER 
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SLING 


\ or FREE replacement 








2 
YEARS 
SERVICE 








the 
‘DOUBLE: UF’ guarantee 


See the Exide “‘ Double Life’’ at the Motor Show, Stand No. 271. 
A PRODUCT OF THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE CO. LTD 











PUZZLING SHOTS (2) The high bird in ¥ ont 


MEX HRPNER 





3. ” a= A wn 
“ HIGH OVERHEAD ,, 


be. » Yr 





The high, straight bird—taken in front or overhead— 
is one of the everyday shots that is frequently missed. 
Lack of background probably makes height and 
pace difficult to estimate, and the bird is usually 
missed behind. It should never be visible above 
the rib when the trigger is pulled, but well lost behind the barrels. 
Some men view it along the rib, and then throw the gun back 
sharply as they fire; others continue to swing up and through 


the bird. In general, since jerky movements should 
be avoided in shooting, the smooth swing through is 





the better choice. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1 
A.160 




















TONMET SOAP MAKERS 
TO HM KING GEORGE Vi 





Works: Loughborough. 
Tel. : 2691 





MESSENGER & COMPANY, 


LIMITED 






Addresses : 
London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


Tel. : Vic. 5409 





GLASSHOUSES 
My) CAN BE SUPPLIED 
| WHERE PERMITS 
| ARE OBTAINED 






















The craftsmanship 
of over 
half a century 
By) is expressed 
in Bronnley soap 





TT 


onnley aN ster 


SSSSS 


aN 





OF LONDON 

















K 
ge, 


Maximum retail price in U.K. 
33/4 per bottle. 17/5 per }-bottle. 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions in interest rates 


-~ dh 
— Sarer a 
For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross Tots 00 corel H- mol3. 5 

income for life from an annuity is over 10% of the j long j 


purchase money. 


(For residents in some countries payments are exempt 
from U.K. tax). 


ire f . 
Enquire for details at your own age _— WELLCOME =" = 
e w 


ow 
cuever 18 si 


Signature — 


Dare_ 


ge oFseTE wn 
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THE WELLCOME CERTIFICATE OF VACCINATION 


T nm e E gq u : t a b : & L ife is now available from your Veterinary Surgeon on completion of 


wARY PR the necessary injections with ‘Wellcome’ brand Canine 
o 


SS 
& 
w 
= 
rT) 
> 


Distemper Prophylactics. It is written proof that the 


dog has been vaccinated against distemper in the only 


Assurance Society 
reliable way—by the ‘‘Field”’ or ‘‘Laidlaw and Dunkin” 


Founded 1762 KM Al () —and with the only materials available for this method. 





Greatly reduced insurance rates for puppies are available to 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 holders of the Wellcome certificate of vaccination. 
No shareholders No agents No commission BURROUGHS ‘ig ELLCOME & co. 
(The ‘Wellcon:* Faundation Ltd.) LO N DO N 

















HARDY HIGHLAND gs | Den lop Rubber Boots 
become old fliiends 


BECAUSE THEY HAVE ALL THESE GOOD POINTS 












The survival of the fittest—and 
the loveliest rose-stock by natural and artificial 
selection is your guarantee for successful planting. 
They are selected from the hardiest stock— 
grown in the nurseries amidst the mountains 
and pines of Inverness-shire. May we send our 

free catalogue to you ? 

















NG I Seamless Latex Boots cannot leak, because they are 
= ery tH! 
| ae er . RUMBLAIR hermetically sealed in manufacture. 
GAR WUTRSERIES 


2 The method of applying the seamless layer of rubber is 

WALTER STEVENSON, Manager, ° ; , ; 

DORES ROAD, INVERNESS. ‘Telephone: Inverness 5, unique. The thickness is progressively increased from 
Shop : 16 BRIDGE ST., INVERNESS. Tel.: 1452. 





binding to outsole, giving the greatest reinforcement 








where most needed, i.e. on the lower half of the boot. 





3 The resilience of the seamless upper ensures absolute 


“The workmanship is a joy to see these days” seaaeuen 


4 Liquid Latex rubber retains its natural physical proper- 
So writes a new recruit to beekeeping concerning ties—tensile strength, flexibility—whilst sheet rubber is 
his supplies from Taylors. Beekeeping is a artificially compensated for losses during processing. 
fascinating and profitable hobby which pays rich 
dividends in delicious honey. Why not start this 


year? Write now for a copy of our booklet 


§ Reinforced vamp and 
heelpiece give long life. 


DUNLOP 





“Profitable Beekeeping for Beginners.” It is an 
interesting and instructive booklet. 





Under Roval Patronage. 





Tay 














E. H. TAYLOR LTD. - WELWYN, HERTS. OF WELWYN 
HB 
Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., (Footwear Division) Speke, Liverpool 9F/MB4G 
Published every Friday for the Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE, LTD., by GEORG? NEWNES, LTD., Tower House, London, W.C.2. Printed in England by SUN PRINTEKS, L1D., London and Watford. 
Registered at the G.P.O. as a Newspaper and for Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as second class matter at the New York, U.S.A., Post Office. Sole Agents: Australia and New 


Zealand, Gordon and Gotch (A/sia) Ltd. ; South Africa, Central News Agency, Ltd. Annual subscription rates including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting Canada), 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 
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EXPORT MODEL 
With its many new features and refinements the 1950 


Standard Vanguard offers the finest car value in the world. 


gehen anaes igi asigeuand 


MOTOR SHOW EARLS COURT 


THE STANDARD MOTOR CO. LTO., COVENTRY. LONDON: 37 DAVIES STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1I. TEL: MAY. SOll 
STANDARD CARS - STANDARDB COMMERCIAL VEHICLES - FERGUSON TRACTORS - TRIUMPH CARS 





Ld 





